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MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


Portland,  Oregon,  March  15,  1904. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Associa- 
tion met  at  the  rooms  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  at 
3  P.  M.,  to  arrange  for  the  Annual  Reunion  of  1904 — the 
thirty-second. 

Present :  William  Galloway,  1852,  McMinnville,  Presi- 
dent;  \V.  T.  Wright,  1832,  Union,  Vice  President;  George 
H.  Himes,  1853,  Portland,  Secretary;  J.  E.  Magers,  1852, 
Portland,  and  Thomas  J.  Hayter,  1850,  Polk  County, 
Directors. 

^  The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

An  order  of  business  was  submitted  and,  upon  motion 
of  Mr.  Himes,  was  adopted,  as  follows: 

1.  Selection  of  place  of  meeting. 

2.  Selection  of  speakers;  (a)  for  the  annual  address; 
(b)  for  the  occasional  address. 

3.  Selection  of  Grand  Chaplain. 

4.  -    Selection  of  Grand  Marshal. 

5.  Appointment  of  Committees:  (a)  committee  of  ar- 
rangements; (b)  finance  committee;  (c)  committee  on 
building  and  music:  (d)  committee  on  invitations;  (e) 
committee  on  transportation;  ( f)  reception  committee;  (g) 
selection  of  Chairman  of  Woman's  Auxiliary  Committee. 
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On  motion  of  Director  Magers,  Portland  was  chosen  as 
the  place  for  holding  the  next  reunion. 

The  selection  of  speakers  was  referred  to  the  President 
and  Secretary. 

The  matter  of  securing  reduced  rates  of  transportation 
was  referred  to  the  Secretary. 

Rev.  John  Flinn,  1850,  was  chosen  as  the  Grand  Chap- 
lain. 

Joseph  Buchtel,  1852.  was  selected  as  Grand  Marshal, 
with  power  to  choose  his  own  aides. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Cartwright,  on  motion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, was  selected  as  Chairman  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary, 
with  power  to  select  her  own  assistants. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  President  and  Secretary  . 
be  the  Committee  on  Invitations ;  they  were  also  chosen  as 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

All  other  matters,  on  motion,  were  referred  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  as  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  have  1,000  copies  of 
the  Transactions  of  1903  printed,  and  also  such  letter  heads 
and  envelopes  as  might  be  needed. 

No  further  business  appearing,  the  board  adjourned. 

GEO.  H.  HIMES,  Secretary 


THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REUNION. 


Portland,  Oregon,  Wednesday,  June  22,  1904. 

The  thirty-second  annual  reunion  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer 
Association  has  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  state. 
It  was  memorable  from  the  standpoint  of  attendance,  and 
the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  which  prevailed.  The  books 
of  the  Secretary  showed  that  it  was  the  largest  meeting  of 
the  Association  ever  held. 

From  all  over  the  great  state  which  they  have  builded 
came  the  good,  gray  pioneers  of  Oregon  to  Portland  for 
their  annual  reunion,  an  occasion  always  looked  forward 
to  with  eager  anticipation,  which  is  heightened  bv  each  re- 
curring year.  Through  the  streets  they  marched,  a  meager 
remnant  of  the  serried  host  which  made  its  valiant  way 
across,  the  great  rivers,  burning  plains,  and  the  forbidding 
mountains  of  the  unknown  to  the  land  which  destiny  called 
them  to  come  into  and  possess.  All  over  town  flags  were 
flying,  and  the  streets  were  thronged  with  those  who  turned 
out  to  do  them  honor.  In  the  van  of  the  proud  little  army 
of  aged  men  and  women,  work-worn,  bent,  grizzled  and 
scarred  from  the  long  battle,  a  band  played  martially  and 
brave  old  arms  bore  banners. 

In  addition  to  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Cali- 
fornia were  well  represented  by  pioneers  of  early  Oregon, 
now  residing  in  those  states.  The  rule  of  the  Oregon 
Pioneer  Association  is  once  a  member  always  a  member, 
regardless  of  change  of  residence. 
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It  was  an  inspiring  sight  to  those  who  looked  upon  it, 
those  of  the  later  generation,  who  are  reaping  the  sowing  of 
the  pioneers.  It  must  have  shown  them  something  of  the 
high  courage  which  made  these  heroes  and  heroines  to 
hew  and  raise  and  dedicate  the  structure  of  civilization  in 
the  heart  of  a  trackless  wilderness.  For  the  veterans  it  was 
a  gala  day,  and  their  old  eyes  sparkled  with  the  glow  of 
youth,  their  voices  were  vibrant  and  their  limbs  strength- 
ened with  the  zest  of  older  days. 

At  the  Armory,  where  the  day's  exercises  were  held. 
Portland's  grand  old  pioneer  Mayor,  Hon.  George  H.  Wil- 
liams, 1853,  welcomed  his  fellow  pioneers  to  the  city,  and 
tendered  them  the  hospitality  always  in  store  for  them.  Other 
addresses  were  made,  songs  were  sung  and  stories  of  the 
tense,  momentous  '40s  and  '50s  told  and  retold  again.  Old 
comrades  and  neighbors  of  the  pioneering  time  met  again 
and  clasped  hands,  many  of  them  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  some  for  the  last  time  on  earth.  There  was  much 
-  feasting  and  decorous  good  cheer.  Much  joking  and  laugh- 
ing and  gossip  with  now  and  then  a  tear  for  the  departed 
and  the  dear  old,  old  days. 

Each  year  there  are  fewer  who  answer  the  roll.  A 
lamentably  large  number  are  missing  since  last  year.  The 
good,  gray  army  is  rapid  in  its  passing.  It  is  marching 
beyond,  out  into  a  new  land  which  it  is  to  come  into  and 
possess,  a  better  land  even  than  their  beloved  Oregon.  A 
land  where  there  is  no  pioneering,  no  wild  alarm  of  war, 
no  hardship  in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  end  no  tottering- 
limbs,  no  failing  sight,  no  tired,  palsied  hands  and  no  sor- 
row of  partings,  but  only  peace  and  rest  and  pleasant 
memories. 
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The  parade  was  like  the  unrolling  pf  a  panorama,  like 
turning-  the  leaves  of  an  ancient  record.  Away  up  in  the 
lead  marched  a  sturdy  old  lady  carrying  a  banner  marked 
"1889."  She  was  Mrs.  NT.  A.  Bird.  By  her  side  walked 
John  Long,  of  Sauvies  Island,  a  pioneer  of  18;>7,  too  feeble 
to  carry  a  banner,  but  marching  in  the  parade  just  the  same. 

At  the  rear  of  the  procession,  behind  the  youngsters  of 
1859,  the  time  limit  for  admittance  to  the  Association, 
slowly  moved  two  automobiles.  In  the  autos  were  members 
of  a  family  which  crossed  the  plains  in  ox-carts  in  1.848, 
while  one  member.  Joseph  Watt,  came  to  Oregon  in  18-14. 
These  pioneers  were  Werner  Breyman,  of  Salem,  and  his 
wife;  Mrs.  B.  H.  Bowman,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Morton,  Mrs.  R. 
White  and  A.  S.  Watt,  of  Portland,  all  but  Mr  Breyman 
being  members  of  the  Watt  family.  They  had  lived  to  see 
the  change  in  vehicles  for  travel  and  pleasure  from  a  cum- 
bersome ox-cart  to  an  automobile,  which,  gently  puffing 
steam,  crept  along  behind  the  old-timers'  steps,  but  always 
ready  to  burst  out  into  a  speed  that  would  have  left  even  a 
runaway  ox-team  far  in  the  dust.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  an  automobile  ever  appeared  in  a  pioneer  procession 
in  Oregon. 

Without  a  hitch  of  any  kind  the  parade  was  finished  at 
the  Armory  doors,  after  half  the  city,  so  it  seemed,  had 
looked  with  reverence  upon  the  old  settlers  as  thev  marched 
by. 

For  an  hour  before  the  parade  time  the  veranda  of  the 
Hotel  Portland,  the  court  in  front,  and  Sixth  street  outside-, 
swarmed  with  pioneers,  all  talking,  congratulating  one  an- 
other, and  preparing  for  the  parade,  the  great  test  of  their 
remaining  strength.     And    the  old-timers,    the  men  who 
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were  first,  and  their,  wives  who  had  made  their  early  homes 
livable,  seemed  determined  to  show  one  another  that  they 
were  still  a  long  way  from  dead,  so  they  put  their  best  foot 
forward  when  the  parade  was  called,  and  marched  sturdily 
along. 

Joseph  Buchtel,  1852,  acted  as  Grand  Marshal  of  the 
procession,  assisted  by  numerous  aides.  The  banner-bearers 
started  from  the  court  of  the  hotel,  and  as  they  passed  out 
of  the  gateway  those  in  waiting  fell  in  behind  the  banners 
for  their  respective  years.  A  number  too  feeble  to  endure 
the  tiresome  march  were  taken  in  carriages  to  the  Armory. 
When  fully  lined  up,  the  parade  extended  from  Yamhill 
street  to  Washington,  and  the  cars  had  to  wait  until  all 
was  ready,  and  the  procession,  headed  by  four  mounted 
policemen,  a  squad  of  fourteen  officers,  under  Captain 
Moore,  and  De  Caprio's  band,  marched  north  on  Sixth 
street  to  Ankeny,  where  it  turned,  and  going  up  Ankeny  to 
Seventh,  turned  again  and  proceeded  up  Burnside  street 
to  Tenth,  where  it  disbanded  in  front  of  the  Armory. 

By  actual  count  taken  on  Burnside  street  525  pioneers 
marched  in  the  parade.  By  years  they  were  numbered  as 
follows :  1837,  1 ;  1839,  3  ;  1840,  2  ;  1841,  2  ;  1842,  3  ;  1843, 
12;  1844,  IT;  1845,  31;  184G,  15;  1847,  GO;  1848,  .2(3;  1S49, 
32;  1850,  54;  1851,  31;  1852,  140;  1853,  80;  1854,  54;  1855, 
12;  1856,  5;  1857,  10 ;  1858,  18;  1859,  11. 

Mayor  Williams  apparently  forgot  all  about  his  81  years, 
and  marched  in  the  1853  ranks  with  a  livelier  step  than  some 
much  younger  men.  Ex-Governor  Moody,  Judge  Dean 
Blanchard,  of  Rainier,  and  other  law-makers  were  also  in 
line.  One  of  the  oldest  was  Augustus  C.  Wirt.  1844,  of 
Skipanon,  bent  with  the  weight  of  DO  years.    His  wife,  also 
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a  pioneer  of  the  state,  is  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  Whit- 
man massacre.  A  child  at  the  time,  she  was  carried  off  by 
an  Indian  and  kept  with  the  tribe  for  some  time. 

The  dance  hall  was  hardly  large  enough  to  seat  all  the 
guests,  and  the  ventilation  was  far  from  good,  but  the 
pioneers,  who  had  seen  Indians  in  their  war  paint  and  had 
heard  their  cattle  stampeded  by  them  in  the  dead  of  night 
in  the  long  journey  across  the  plains,  were  not  to  be  dis- 
mayed by  a  matter  of  that  kind.  The  opening  speeches 
were  short,  leading  up  to  the  able  annual  address  of 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Moores,  1852,  of  Oregon  City,  who  was 
lustily  cheered  with  voices  that  had  been  cultivated  on  the 
mountains  and  plains. 

The  music  was  exceptionally  well  chosen.  "Ben  Bolt," 
as  sung  by  Miss  Marguerite  Wiley,  reminded  many  men 
and  women  present  of  the  early  Go's,  when  they  were  young 
and  the  song  was  an  air  of  the  day.  De  Caprio's  "Old 
Kentucky  Home"  and  "Dixie"  appealed  strongly  to  those 
pioneers  who  had  come  originally  from  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  and  they  were  not  a  few. 

President  William  Galloway  made  the  following  ad- 
dress : 

Pioneers:  We  meet  to-day  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  good 
cheer.  Then  let  us  turn  back  the  pages  of  the  past  forty, 
fifty  or  three-score  years,  when  a  lew  of  us  were  children,  when 
many  were  entering  on  the  joyous  state  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  when  more  were  in  lull  fruition  of  all  the 
higher  attributes  of  sterling  manhood.  Thence  in  retrospection 
let  us  note  each  milestone  in  that  unparalleled  development  of 
this  great  Northwest,  under  the  magic  touch  of  the  pioneer's 
genius,  his  energy,  and  his  indomitable  perseverance.  Nor  let 
us  forget  to  place  a  wreath  and  drop  a  tear  over  the  bier  of 
that  grand  army  of  out  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  passed 
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beyond  the  bounds  of  finite  existence.  Do  this  and  you  will 
realize  that  your  lives  have  been  cast  among  moral,  intellectual 
and  physical  giants.  Then  on  this,  the  thirty-second  anniver- 
sary of  our  organization,  let  us  rejoice  that  our  lifework  has 
not  been  in  vain,  and  that  while  our  bodies  are  frail  and  bowed 
with  age4  yet  the  spirit  of  eternal  youth  and  faith  in  the  future 
inspires  our  souls. 

After  prayer  by  Chaplain  Rev.  John  Flinn,  1850,  Mayor 
Williams  followed  with  his  address  of  welcome: 

Pioneers  of  Oregon:  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  as  Mayor 
of  Portland  to  welcome  you  to  this  city. 

You  are  entitled  to  be  welcome  everywhere  and  to  be  re- 
spected and  honored  by  everybody  in  this  state.  Yo.y  are 
the  foundation  builders  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Ore- 
gon. You  are  the  living  representatives  of  the  most  interest- 
ing period  in  our  history.  You  have  come  down  to  us  from  a 
former  generation  full  of  years  and  full  of  recollections  of  the 
good  and  useful  work  you  have  done  for  your  country. 

Kind  heaven  has  graciously  permitted  you  to  come  to- 
gether on  t4iis  beautiful  day  in  this  beautiful  city  from  which 
you  can  look  back  with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  trials  and 
triumphs  of  pioneer  life.  I  greet  you  each  and  all  with  my 
best  wishes  for  your  future  health  and  happiness.  T  hope  that 
you  will  enjoy  this  reunion  and  many  others  to  come,  and  that 
your  future  days  may  be  days  of  pleasantness  and  all  your 
paths  of  peace. 

President  Galloway  responded  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Honored  Pioneers:  Your  words  of  wel- 
come touch  our  hearts.  We  know  your  city  is  preat,  mag- 
nanimous and  generous.  For  many  years  th£  pioneers  have 
gathered  here,  and  we  have  partaken  of  your  hospitality;  your 
men  of  means  have  bestowed  with  an  unsparing  hand;  every 
citizen  of  your  city  has  vied  with  his  neighbor  in  kindness  and 
courtesy  to  the  visiting  pioneer;  yet  above  all  have  the  filial 
attention  and  kind  treatment  of  the  noble  women  of  Portland. 
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on  each  annual  reunion,  touched  most  deeply  our  hearts  and 
endeared  your  people  to  us. 

Fifty  years  and  more  have  passed.  Then  we  were  young 
and  strong.  Where  your  wonderful  city  of  130,000  inhabitants 
now  rests,  a  dense  forest  then  stood.  The  beautiful  Willamette, 
now  spanned  with  steel  girders,  flowed  undisturbed  to  the  sea. 
Now  all  is  changed — the  Oregon  pioneer  has  cleared  the  forests; 
he  has  laid  broad  and  deep  solid  foundations  for  the  great  states 
of  the  Northwest:  he  has  left  the  impress  of  his  high  character 
for  commercial  honor  and  integrity  upon  the  great  cities  of  the 
interior — on  Puget  Sound  and  your  own  Portland.  In  return, 
your  warm  welcome  in  this  hour  of  our  failing  strength  amply 
compensates  for  all  we  have  done,  and  from  the  fullness  of 
our  hearts  we  thank  you. 

The  remainder  of  the  program  was  as  follows : 

Appointment  of  committee  on  resolutions,  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Music  by  the  band. 

Annual  Address — Hon.  Charles  P>.  Moores,  1852,  Ore- 
gon City. 

Song — Miss  Marguerite  Wiley. 
Song — Judge  F.  D.  Hennessey. 
Music  by  the  band. 

Announcement  by  the  Grand  Marshal. 
Benediction — Chaplain. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  the  annual  banquet  was 
served  in  the  drill  hall  of  the  Armory  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Cartwright,  Chairman  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary,  assisted  by  Miss  "Mollie  Burke,  Secretarv,  and 
Mrs.  Benton  Killin,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Tables, 
and  her  assistant,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Thompson,  cordially  aided 
by  every  one  of  the  ladies  who  had  charge  of  the  booths 
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and  tables,  doing  their  work  most  cheerfully,  impressing 
all  with  the  feeling  that  "there  was  nothing  too  good  for 
the  Pioneers." 

The  great  drill  room  of  the  Armory  looked  like  a  mam- 
moth flower  garden.  Sixteen  long  tables,  reaching  entirely 
across  the  big  room,  had  a  seating  capacity  of  804.  The 
decorations,  provided  by  the  ladies  in  charge  of  the  various 
tables,  were  striking  and  beautiful,  and  characterized  by 
individuality. 

The  tables  were  presided  over  and  decorated  as  follows : 

Table  No.  1— Mrs.  J.  M.  Freeman,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Croas- 
man ;  assistants,  Miss  Daisy  Belle  Freeman,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Harder;  Paul  Neron  roses. 

Table  No.  2— Mrs.  W.  S.  Sibson,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Robert- 
son ;  assistants,  Miss  Alice  Sibson,  Miss  Nan  Robertson ; 
blue  larkspurs. 

Table  No.  3— Mrs.  J.  C.  Moreland,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Fenton ; 
assistants,  Mrs.  Willard  Jones,  Mrs.  Arthur  Tiff  t ;  Red 
Ramblers  and  Jacqueminots. 

Table  No.  4 — Mrs.  J.  Allen  Lewis,  Mrs.  J.  Wesley  Ladd ; 
assistants,  Mrs.  Helen  Ladd  Corbett,  Miss  Sallie  Lewis; 
pink  and  white  carnations. 

Table  No.  5— Mrs.  I.  W.  Pratt,  Mrs.  M.  C.  George;  as- 
sistants, Miss  Gertrude  Pratt,  Miss  Florence  George;  La 
France  roses. 

Table  No.  G — Mrs.  J.  W.  Cook,  Mrs.  Pierce  Mays;  as- 
sistants, Miss  Clarissa  Wiley,  Miss  Jessie  Farreii ;  blue 
Canterbury  bells  in  brass  jardinieres. 
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Table  No.  7— Mrs.  W.  R.  Sewall,  Mrs.  Charles  T. 
Kamm ;  assistants,  Mrs.  Russell  E.  Sewall,  Miss  Caroline 
Kamm ;  La  France  roses  and  maidenhair  ferns. 

Table  No.  8— Mrs.  W.  L.  Brewster,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Linthi- 
cum ;  assistants,  Miss  Clementine  Wilson,  Miss  Emma 
Failing;  sweet  peas. 

Table  No.  9— Mrs.  P.  L.  Willis,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Marsh;  as- 
sistants,  Mrs.  D.  F.  Sherman,  Mrs.  M.  A.  M.  Ashley ;  Cali- 
fornia poppies  and  ferns. 

Table  No.  10— Mrs.  John  McCraken,  Mrs.  George  W. 
Weidler ;  assistants.  Miss  Kate  Sherlock,  Miss  Hazel  Weid- 
ler ;  silver  maples. 

Table  No.  11 — Mrs.  Harriet  K.  McArthur,  Mrs.  George 
Taylor;  assistants,  Mrs.  I.  L.  Patterson.  Miss  Margaret 
Catlin ;  Viscountess  Folkestone  roses  and  greens. 

Table  No.  12— Mrs.  J.  K.  Gill,  Mrs.  John  Gill ;  assist- 
ants, Mrs.  Frances  Gill,  Mrs.  T.  T.  Strain  ;  Red  Rambler 
roses. 

Table  No.  13— Mrs.  Grace  Watt  Ross.  Mrs.  George 
H.  Lamberson;  assistants,  Miss  Agnes  Watt,  Miss  Helena 
Humason ;  yellow  nasturtiums  and  ferns. 

Table  No.  14 — Miss  Frances  Warren,  Miss  Clara  Teal; 
assistants,  Miss  Grace  Warren,  Mrs.  Robert  Lewis;  Bar- 
oness Rothschild  roses. 

Table  No.  15— Mrs.  H.  H.  Northup,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Mann; 
assistants,  Miss  Mayanah  Woodward;  Mrs.  Harold  G. 
Rice ;  Red  Ramblers  and  ferns. 

Table  No.  1G— Mrs.  H.  S.  Gile,  Miss  Kate  Holman  ;  as- 
sistants, Miss  Hannah  Connell,  Miss  Jean  Slauson ;  Testout 
roses  and  ferns. 
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Reserve  Tables — Mrs.  Charles  Holtnan,  Mrs.  O.  M. 
Moore,  Mrs.  H.  K.  McCully,  Mrs.  Robert  Porter.  Mrs. 
T.  T.  Struble,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Parrish. 

Committee  on  Dread  and  Cake — Miss  Nannie  E.  Taylor, 
chairman ;  Mrs.  Clara  Watt  Morton,  Miss  Anna  Cremen. 
Miss  Hildegarde  Plummer. 

Committee  on  Meats,  Salads  and  Fish — Mrs.  John  W. 
Minto,  chairman:  Mrs.  E.  E.  McClure,  Mrs.  D.  McLauch- 
lin,  Mrs.  Nichols,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Cornell,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Crang. 

Committee  on  Cream.  Milk,  Etc. — Miss  Mary  McKay, 
chairman;  Mrs.  C.  \rantine,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Stimson,  Mrs.  R. 
S.  McLeran,  Mrs.  T.  G.  Davidson. 

Committee  on  Ice  Cream — Miss  Helena  Hnmason,  chair- 
man;  Miss  Myrtle  B.  Moffett,  Miss  Abbie  L.  Atwood,  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Griswold. 

Committee  on  Decorations — Miss  Abbie  L.  Atwood, 
chairman ;  Miss  Weidler,  Miss  Hazel  Weidler,  Miss  Myrtle 
B.  Moffett,  Miss  Marguerite  Wiley. 

Woman's  Reception  Committee — Mrs.  Abigail  Scott 
Duniway,  chairman  ;  Mrs.  P.  Selling,  Mrs.  June  McMillen 
Ordway,  Mrs.  A.  Meier,  Airs.  Wm.  M.  Molson.  Montreal; 
Mrs.  George  A.  Harding,  Oregon  City;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M. 
Wilson.  The  Dalles;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Coburn,  Mrs.  Wm.  Grooms. 
Mrs.  Frankie  Helms,  Mrs.  P».  H.  Bowman. 

The  greatest  profusion  of  large  flags  had  been  lent  by 
citizens  for  the  occasion,  and  were  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing and  balconies.  Beautiful  palms  were  lent  by  George 
Otten  to  bank  in  the  corners  of  the  large  room. 

The  tables  were  loaded  with  good  things  to  eat  when 
the  guests  came  into  the  hall  after  the  formal  exercises  of 
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the  afternoon,  and  the  immense  crowd  was  bandied  most 
admirably.  Mrs.  Cartwright  and  her  assistants  received 
them  at  the  door,  and  they  were  shown  to  tables  without 
delay,  the  oldest  being  put  together  as  tar  as  possible.  When 
the  tables  had  been  filled  there  was  still  a  large  crowd  at  the 
doors,  it  being  estimated  that  fully  1,000  partook  of  the 
banquet.  The  sight  was  an  impressive  one.  People  who 
have  helped  make  (  >regon  history  chatted  with  each  other 
and  greeted  old  friends.  F.  X.  Matthieu,  1848,  had  a 
crowd  around  him  while  he  ate,  and  Mrs.  DeWitt,  1847, 
was  also  a  center  of  attraction.  The  granddaughter  of  Ja- 
son  Lee  was  present,  and  several  survivors  of  the  Whitman 
massacre  were  there.  Mrs.  Stephen  Coffin,  1847,  came  in 
on  the  arm  of  Captain  Powell,  1852,  her  son-in-law,  and 
astonished  her  friends  by  her  activity.  Mrs.  Eva  Emery 
Dye.  who  has  immortalized  in  her  books  the  days  of  which 
these  pioneers  love  to  talk,  mingled  among  them  and  was 
greeted  with  welcome  on  all  sides. 

Many  gathered  around  that  board  who  will  never  come 
again,  but  until  the  last  call  comes  they  will  never  forget 
the  day  spent  so  happily.  The  note  of  pathos  which  ran 
through  the  festivities  could  not  be  overlooked.  The  young 
women  waiting-  at  the  tables  to  serve  them  were  suddenly 
grave  when  the  throng  of  whitened  heads  appeared.  Many 
walked  with  canes,  many  had  trembling  hands  and  eves 
bedimmed  with  time.  Put  they  were  strong  and  sturdy 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  they  have  made  this  beautiful 
Northwest  what  it  is — the  garden  spot  of  the  country. 

Pong  after  they  had  all  been  served,  and  the  second  tables 
had  been  cleared  away,  groups  of  old  folks  lingered  to  have 
one  more  talk  about  early  days.  They  seemed  to  dread 
the  partings    with  old    friends    and  acquaintances.  But 
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whether  they  live  to  see  another  Pioneer  day  or  not,  this 
one  was  a  happy  one,  and  they  all  enjoyed  every  minute 
of  it. 

ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING. 

In  the  evening  the  annual  business  meeting  was  held 
and  officers  elected  as  follows : 

President,  W.  T.  Wright,  1852,  Union  county;  Vice 
President,  John  W.  Minto,  1848,  Portland;  Secretary, 
George  H.  Himes,  1853,  Portland  ;  Treasurer,  Charles  .E. 
Ladd,  1857,  Portland. 

Directors — W.  E.  Magers,  1852,  Portland ;  William 
Galloway,  1852,  McMinnville,  and  J.  C.  Moreland,  1852, 
Portland. 

The  evening  opened  with  the  reading  of  the  following 
telegram  from  Governor  Chamberlain,  addressed  to  Secre- 
tary Himes : 

"Express  my  regrets  to  the  pioneers  at  my  inability  to 
meet  with  them.  I  hope  all  may  be  spared  for  many  such 
reunions  and  continue  to  be  loved  and  honored  by  the  peo- 
ple of  a  state  which  their  prowess  founded." 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  being  extended  to  the  retiring 
officers  and  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  which  had  done  most 
to  make  the  reunion  a  pleasant  gathering,  there  was  an  in- 
formal program,  in  which  the  Veteran  Double  Quartet,  com- 
posed of  men  all  with  gray  and  white  heads,  took  the  lead- 
ing part.  They  were:  S.  Bullock,  W.  S.  Powell,  J.  S. 
Hamilton,  first  tenors ;  C.  C.  Pratt,  R.  V.  Pratt,  second 
tenors;  George  Buchanan,  H.  A.  Keinath,  first  bassos;  Dr. 
H.  R.  Littleficld,  A.  M.  Cummins,  second  bassos ;  accom- 
panist, Miss  E.  C.  Pelt. 
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Then  the  old  pioneers,  as  if  they  had  been  too  staid, 
brightened  up,  showing  that  boyishness  never  dies  out  in 
men  of  their  broad  caliber.  Several  of  them,  all  of  whom 
had  seen  GO  years  behind  them,  and  some  of  them  three 
score  years  and  ten  and  almost  four-score  years,  came  upon 
the  platform,  and  in  short,  informal  talks  told  what  they 
thought  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and  recounted  the  funny 
little  things  that  made  for  mirth  when  each  man  had  to  find 
his  amusement  in  his  own  home.  These  speakers  were : 
Rosweli  C.  Shelley,  P.  H.  D'Arcy,  J.  E.  Magers,  Dr.  T.  V. 
B.  Embree  and  David  J.  Holmes.  At  the  close  President 
Galloway  introduced  x\lmora  Hill  and  wife,  1843,  of  Wash- 
ington County,  both  past  80,  saying  as  they  rose : 

"This  is  what  sixty-one  years  of  married  life  in  Oregon 
does  for  Missourians."  t 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  singing  of  "Auld  Lang 
Syne"  and  ''America''  by  the  entire  body  of  the  pioneers 
assembled. 

NOTES. 

In  the  crowd  which  collected  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Portland  Hotel  and  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  to  take  places 
in  the  procession  early  in  the  afternoon,  many  old  friends 
met  and  many  got  sight  of  friends  they  could  not  reach,  so 
closely  was  the  crowd  packed.  As  the  people  surged  to 
atrd  fro,  many  brief  but  interesting  remarks  were  heard  in 
regard  to  bygone  days. 

"Why,  there  is  Van  B.  DeLashmutt,"  said  one.  "I  have 
not  seen  him  since  '01  or  T>2,  when  we  took  part  in  a  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  in  Salem.  He  took  the  part  of  old 
ttrigham  Young,  and  I  was  one  of  his  gang  of  wives,  and 
we  were  all  packed  into  a  wagon  together." 
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A  ruddy-faced,  jolly  old  lady,  with  the  dimples  still  in 
her  cheeks,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  stalwart  middle-aged 
man,  introduced  him  to  an  old  friend  they  were  crowded 
against  as  "my  son." 

"He  is  the  baby,  I  suppose?"  queried  the  friend. 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  the  old  lady.  "The  baby  got  married, 
and  has  a  wife  and  babies  of  his  own  to  look  after,  and," 
with  a  wink  of  her  eye,  "he  has  no  time  to  look  after  his 
mother  now." 

Several  persons,  wearing  1852  badges,  came  together  in 
the  crush,  and  after  glancing  over  the  lot  one  of  them  said : 
"Eighteen  fifty-two  was  a  mighty  tough  -year  for  Oregon." 

"Yes,"  said  one  of  the  others,  "it  was  a  bad  year  for 
the  state,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  We  came  to  stay, 
and  we  are  here  yet." 

"Yes,"  said  another  of  the  '52  men,  "and  we  have  been 
here  so  long  we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  here.  Why,  I 
went  to  school  in  the  old  Central  School,  which  stood  where 
this  hotel  stands." 

"So  did  I,"  said  another,  "and  many's  the  good  licking 
I  had  to  take  there.  And  well  I  remember  the  sport  we 
had  with  a  'flying  Dutchman*  made  with  a  piece  of  scantling 
on  the  top  of  a  stump  over  where  the  postoffice  stands.  The 
block  was  owned  then  by  Harry  Leland's  father,  and  his 
house,  on  one  corner,  was  the  only  building  on  it." 

"Why,  there  is  Richardson,  of  Columbia  County,"  said 
another,  pointing  to  a  man  wearing  a  badge  of  1846.  "His 
hair  is  as  black  as  a  raven's  wing,  not  a  gray  one  to  be  seen, 
and  the  other  '46  man  he  is  talking  to  has  onlv  a  few  gray 
hairs." 
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"Do  you  know  me?"  asked  a  middle-aged  lady,  so  well 
preserved  as  to  appear  much  younger  than  she  was,  ex- 
tending her  hand  to  Uncle  John  Cogswell,  of  Eugene,  a 
pioneer  of  1845,  almost  ninety  years  old. 

"I  can't  remember  your  name,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"Well,"  said  she,  "I  am  Mary  Ellen  Gaines,  and  I  was 
one  of  your  bridesmaids  when  you  were  married.  I  rode 
fifty  miles  on  horseback  that  day  in  order  to  be  present  at 
your  wedding." 

"What  year  was  that  in?"  she  asked,  but  the  old  gen- 
tleman could  not  recall  the  date.  (Mrs.  Gaines  was  a  Miss 
Looney.  who  came  in  1843,  and  was  accompanied  by  her 
sister,  Pauline.) 

Another  lady,  accompanied  by  a  man  wearing  an  1850 
badge,  stopped  in  the  jam  to  introduce  him  to  a  friend  as 
Samuel  Swift,  1850,  the  first  warehouseman  of  Oregon  City. 

Dr.  Cox,  the  dentist,  was  crowded  against  a  man  who, 
after  examining  his  badge,  remarked:  "You  did  not  come 
so  soon  as  I  did.  Cox,  why  was  that?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Miles,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  took 
the  first  opening  I  struck,  and  got  here  as  soon  as  I  could." 

Here  a  group  on  the  curb  began  talking  "jargon,"  which 
is  now  a  dead  "wawa"  to  most  people,  and  the}'  were  say- 
ing something  amusing,  judging  by  the  laughter,  but  the 
fun,  whatever  it  was,  was  lost  to  most  within  hearing.  A 
little  farther  on,  two  men  with  long  gray  beards  were 
gravely  discussing  agriculture. 

"After  a  certain  time,"  said  one,  "potatoes  need  no  more 
cultivating." 
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"Yes,"  said  the  other,  "but  you  can  keep  a-stirring  the 
ground  around  corn,  and  it  will  keep  a-coming." 

"That's  so,"  said  the  first,  "but  you  must  not. stir  it  too 
deep." 

OLDEST  PIONEER  IN  PORTLAND. 
Cleve  S.  Silver,  the  oldest  of  the  pioneer  residents  in 
Portland,  was  born  in  North  Bend,  Ohio,  November  4,  1814, 
and  is  now  in  his  8(,)th  year.  He  arrived  in  Portland  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  and  until  1873  conducted  a  general  mer- 
chandise store,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  big  fire  that 
year.  He  served  a  term  as  County  Commissioner,  and  also 
as  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  and  as  weigher  and  gauger 
at  the  Custom  House.  Of  recent  years  Mr.  Silver  has  been 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business.  Mr.  Silver  shows  no 
signs  of  mental  failing.  He  remembers  all  of  his  ac- 
quaintances and  converses  freely  upon  all  subjects  of  per- 
sonal interest,  and  reads  the  daily  newspapers  regularly. 
His  physical  condition  is  good  and  he  walks  around  the 
city  daily,  and  is  as  active  as  many  men  much  younger 
than  he. 
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PIONEERS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

Those  who  registered  with  Secretary  George  H.  Himes 
as  follows: 

1837. 

Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Harger.  New-    George  Long,  Sauvie's  Island, 
berg. 

1839. 

Mrs.  E.  Florey,  Gaston.  Napoleon  McGillivray,  Portland. 

1840. 

Mrs.    Wiley   Edwards,  New- 
berg. 

1841. 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Elliott,  Holbrook.  Captain  Thomas  Mountain, 
Mrs.  L.   E.  Bowiet  Portland.  Portland. 

1842. 

F.  X.  Matthieu,  Butteville.  V.  N.  Perry,  Coquille. 
C.  T.  Pomeroy,  Cedar  Mills. 

1843. 

W.  L.  Higgins.  Portland.  Mrs.  L.  E.  Wright.  Portland. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Matheny  Kirk-  *Mrs.  F.  Steiwer,  Salem. 

wood,  Hopewell.  D.  S.  Holman,  McMinnville. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Cornell,  Salem.  Mrs.  Frances  L.  Cornell,  Salem. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Hembree,  Lafay-  W.  H.  Vaughan,  Molalla. 

ette.  James  T.  Hembree.  Lafayette. 

Mrs.     Elizabeth    J.     Burton,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Gaines.  Portland. 

Portland.  Mrs.  Mary  Garrison,  Sellwood. 

Mrs.  Nancy  J.  Hembree,  Mc-  Mrs.  Rebecca  Griffith,  Portland. 

Minnville.  W.  C.  Hembree,  McMinnville. 

1844. 

Mrs.    Lizzie    Bed  well,    North    Mrs.  P.  Sax.  Portland. 

Yamhill.  M.  C.  Athey,  Portland. 

John  Minto,  Salem.  Mrs.     Alvira     Russell,  North 

J.  C.  Nelson,  Newberg.  Yamhill. 
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Martin      Gillihan,  Sauvie's 
Island. 

Green    L.    Rowland,  North 

Yamhill. 
H.  Caples.  Columbia  City. 
Joshua  McDaniel,  Rickreall. 
T.    V.    B.    Embree,  Mount 

Tabor. 

Mrs.  Maria  Baker,  Portland. 
William    D.    Stilhvell.  Tilla- 
mook. 


Eli  Perkins,  Eugene. 
A.  C.  Wirt,  Warrenton. 
Mrs.  H.  Carnahan,  Astoria. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Adams,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Melissa  Klinger,  Dufur. 
F.  Lee  Lewes,  Portland. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Helm,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Mary  Cline.  Portland. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Bellion,  Portland. 
James  W.  Welch,  Astoria. 


1845. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kenney,  Jack- 
sonville. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hurley,  Port- 
land. 

H.  Terwilliger,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Mary  Moore,  Hillsboro. 
Mrs.  Sarah  M.  McCown,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Latourette,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Clymer,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  D.  P.  Thompson,  Port- 
land. 

P.  C.  Perry,  Molalla. 
C.  C  Bozorth,  Molalla. 
A.  Condit,  Seaside. 
Mrs.  M.  Smith.  Lafayette. 
Noah  Job,  Hillsboro. 
W.  F.  Helm,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Perry,  Houl- 
ton. 

Reuben   Gant,  Philomath. 
Charles  Rolds,  Portland. 
George  W.  Morgan.  Glencoe. 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Maple,  Portland. 


Mrs.    Angeline    F.  Catching, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  Minerva  C.  Bowles,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  O.  M.  Moore.  Portland. 
Mrs.    S.    D.   Meldrum,  Oregon 
City. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Henderson,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Chambers,  Portland. 
Mrs.   C.   M.   Cartwright,  Port- 
land. 

Jonas  Davis,  Halsey. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Frush,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Emma  C.  Thing,  Portland. 
S.  C.  Simmons,  Portland. 
James  C.  C.  Hall,  Hillsboro. 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Williams,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Willard  H.  Rees,  Portland. 
*Henry  Wooley,  Portland. 
B.  F.  Bonney,  Toledo,  Wash. 
J.  P.  Crabtree,  Crabtree. 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ellis,  Portland. 
A..  G.  Lloyd,  Waitsburg.  Wash. 
T.  W.  Foster,  Clackamas. 
R.  V.  Officer,  John  Day. 
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Mrs.  W.  J.  Herren.  Salem. 
Mrs.  Martha  S.  Wigle,  Prine- 
ville. 

Sol  Durbin,  Salem. 
William     Walters,  Prescott, 
Wash. 

Donald  McPherson,  Buxton. 
Jabez  VVilkes4  Hillsboro. 
H.  C.  Lamberson,  Scappoose. 
Mrs.   Justina    Newton,  Port- 
land. 

J.  W.  Walker,  Astoria. 
Captain     J.     H.  McMillen, 

Portland. 
C.  O.  Hosford,  Portland. 
Mrs.   N-.    A.    Jacobs,  Walla 

Walla,  Wash. 
John  W.    Meldrum,  Oregon 


Mrs.  C.  Cornelius,  Portland. 
D.  E.  G.  Reuter,  Portland. 
Benton  Killin.  Portland.  r 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Denny,  McCoy. 
City. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Boynton,  Wood- 
burn. 

John  Cogswell,  Eugene. 
Mrs.   Mary   Miller,  Salem. 
W.  H.  H.  Morgan,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Julia  A.  Wilcox.  Portland. 
Mrs.  R.  Cornelius,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  Lewis,  Dayton. 
J.  P.  Jackson,  Hamilton. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Morgan,  Portland. 
Mrs.    Fannie    W.  Archbold, 
Hillsboro. 


1846. 


Mrs.  Prudence  V.  Holman, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Jenkins,  Portland. 

Thomas  J.  Kirk,  Athena. 

Mrs.  O.  G.  Marks,  Portland. 

G.  R.  Riggs,  Proebsttl. 

Mrs.  Edward  Failing,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Laughlin,  Portland. 

Mrs.  S.  G.  Wood,  Walla 
Walla,  Wrash. 

Mrs.  Matthew  P.  Deady,  Port- 
land. 

Miss     Frances     A.  Holman, 

Portland. 
David  M.  Guthrie,  Dallas. 
Alvin      C.      Brown.  Forest 

Grove. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Apperson,  Ore- 
gon City. 


A.  S.  Cone,  Butteville. 
Mrs.  Clementine  McEwan,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Myrick,  Portland. 
Timothy  A.  Riggs,  Brownsville. 
Mrs.  Johanna  Stuart,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Davidson,  Parker. 
A.  H.  Garrison,  Portland. 
William   Miller,  Salem. 
Mrs.  Georgina  Deardorff,  Oak- 
land. 

Nathan  Bird,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Nancy  C.  Poppleton,  Port- 
land. 

E.  B.  Church,  Mount  Tabor. 
Mrs.     N.    J.     Walker,  Forest 

Grove. 
J.  D.  Smith.  Dallas. 
Mrs.  Eva  Bartenstein,  Sell  wood. 
Mrs.   Mary   Croisan.  Salem. 
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Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Smith,  Rainier.    Mrs.    Ellen    Hackett,  Oregon 
G.  W.  Richardson,  Rainier.  City. 
Mrs.    Marianne    H.  D'Arcy, 
Portland. 


1847. 


J.  T.  Apperson,  Oregon  City. 
Mrs.  L.  Coffin,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Irene  Everest,  Newberg. 
Lee  Lnughlin,  North  Yamhill. 
R.  V.  Short,  Portland. 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Harker,  Palo  Alto, 
Cal. 

J.  H.  Bonser,  Sauvie's  Island. 

Mrs.  Emma  R.  L.  Slavin, 
Hillsdale. 

T.  J.  Gregory,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Martha  A.  Jones,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  M.  V*.  Howard,  Spokane. 
Wash. 

♦Alfred  Luelling,  Oregon  City. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Cole,  Portland. 

Thomas  Stevens,  Portland. 

Mrs.  L.  O.  Cottel,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Leonard,  Day- 
ton, Wash. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wright,  Portland. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Stinson,  Salem. 

David  D.  Garrison,  Sell  wood. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Kent.  Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Todd,  Portland. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Foster,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Capps.  Portland. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Hopkins,  Portland. 

John  Brush,  Portland. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  White.  Portland. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rolland.  Ful- 
ton. 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Munson,  Skipanon. 


Mrs.  Helen  C.  Powell,  Portland. 
Mrs.  D.  S.  Stimson,  Portland. 
A.  D.  Findley,  Cedar  Mills. 
Mrs.  Otelia  De  Witt,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Jane  Kelty,  McCoy. 
S.  D.  Bonser,  Portland. 
W.  M.   Merchant,  Carlton. 
Mrs.  Mary  V.  Howell,  Oregon 
City. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Walker,  Astoria. 
*J.  Q.  A.  Young,  Cedar  Mills. 
Mrs.  N.  E.  Olds,  MaMinnville. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Shane.  Portland. 
Mrs.  O.  N.  Denny.  Portland. 
Mrs.  Martha  Johnson,  Portland. 
Mrs.  R.  S.   Ford,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Eliza  Wooley,  Portland. 
L.  J.  Klinger.  Dufur. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Hayes.  Port- 
land. 

R.  Mendenhall,  Portland. 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Perry,  Portland. 
Mrs.  D.  A.  Smith,  Portland. 
William  B.  Jolly.  Portland. 
*Captain  A.  J.  Apperson.  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Annie  F.  Webber.  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Virginia  F.  McDaniel. 
Rickreall. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  W.  McGrew,  Mil- 
waukee. 

Mrs.  N.  J.  Durgan,  Ellensburg. 
Wash. 
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Mrs.  E.  J.  Landess,  Corvallis. 
J.  W.  Gibson,  Corvallis. 
Mrs.  Augusta  V,  Dolph,  Port- 
land. 

W.  T.  Legg,  Corvallis. 
Mrs.  Lucy  E.  Walker,  Butte- 
ville. 

Mrs.  Nancy  G.  Starr,  Dayton. 
George  Merrill,  Deer  Island. 
Lyman  Merrill,  Woodlavvn. 
David  Campbell.  Oregon  City. 
O.  H.  Cone,  Butteville. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Fellows,  Oregon 
City. 


Mrs.  N.  J.  McPherson,  Cor- 
vallis. 

*C.  B.  Bellinger. 

Mrs.  George  L.  Hibbard,  Monta- 
villa. 

M.  J.  Kinney,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  Wright,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Maria  Cone,  Butteville. 
W'illiam    Chapman,  Sheridan. 
Mrs.  E.  Thorpe,  Woodlawn. 
G.  W.  Riggs,  Hood  River. 
W.  E.  Her,  Butteville. 
W.  H.  Mattoon,  Viola. 


1848. 


Plympton  Kelly.  Portland. 
Mrs.  Nancy  L.  Croxton,  Port- 
land. 

N.  P.  Newton,  Portland. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Gill.  Portland. 

Mrs.  Laura  F.  Turner,  Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Nesmith  Ankeny, 
Walla  Walla.  Wash. 

Mrs.  Roxana  Watt  White, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  Clara  Watt  Morton, 
Portland. 

E.  A.  Slocum,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  Maggie  Borger,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Wehrung.  Hills- 
boro. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Hanna,  Portland. 
Mrs.    E.    A.    Bushey.  Wood- 
burn. 

F.  A.  Bauer,  Irrigon. 


Mrs.  E.  E.  Morgan,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Catherine  Horton,  Ilwaco, 

Wash. 
Adam  Catliu,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Benton  Killin,  Portland. 
Jonathan  Beers,  Portland. 
Warren    Merchant,  Vancouver, 

Wash. 

John  W.  Minto,  Portland. 
Mrs.  I.  B.  Breyman,  Salem. 
Mrs.    Aurora    Watt  Bowman, 
Terry. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Chance.  Portland. 

H.  E.  Hinton.  Portland. 

A.  S.  Watt.  Portland. 

Mrs.  Cordelia  Bartlett,  Van- 
couver. Wash. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Shute,  Hillsboro. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Miller.  Lents. 

Mrs.  Annie  M.  [mbree,  Hills- 
boro. 

Fred  Catlin.  Catlin.  Wash. 
H.  C.  Morse.  Woodstock. 
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1849. 


Mrs.  Alice  T.  Bird,  Portland. 
D.  C.  Coleman,  Sheridan. 
P.  A.  Marquam,  Portland. 
William    McReynolds,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  .  M.   A.    Sargent,  Belle- 
view. 

Mrs.  Jane  Dodge.  YVoodburn. 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Edwards,  Port- 
land. 

William  H.  Wood,  Lostine. 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Taylor,  Portland. 
J.  S.  Backenstos,  Portland. 
John  H.  Baker,  Portland. 
A.  B.  Stuart,  Portland. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Fox.  Astoria. 
W.  M.  Powers,  Albany. 
Charles  Mayger,  Mayger. 


Mrs.  Annie  Force,  Woodlawn. 

C.  A.  Reed. 

R.  Weeks  Portland. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Wait,  Portland. 

Erastus  Rosencrantz,  Troutdale. 

John  Thomas,  Russellville. 

A.  P.  Cheney.  Portland. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Freeman,  Portland. 

H.  E.  Hayes,  Stafford. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Caples,  Portland. 

P.  F.  Castleman,  Portland. 

♦Hector  B.  Campbell,  Portland. 

Joseph  Webber,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Olivia  R.  Welch,  Astoria. 

J.  B.  Wyatt,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Wrhite,  Portland. 

G.  W.  Force,  Woodlawn. 

Robert  Pattison.  Eugene. 


1850. 


Mrs.  William  Grooms,  Port- 
land. 

E.   L.  Town  send,  Woodburn. 
John  Simmons,  Portland. 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Exon,  Portland. 
J.  A.  Slavin,  Hillsdale. 
John  Welch,  Portland. 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Epler,  Portland. 
Mrs.   R.   L.   Henness,  Mount 
Tabor. 

J.     P.     Bartlett,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  Richard  Williams,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Annie  E.  Rhoades,  Port- 
land. 

James     Bybee.     La  Camas, 
Wash. 


Werner  Breyman,  Salem. 
W.  R.  Townsend,  Woodburn. 
William  Banna,  Fairdale. 
W.  H.  Rockfellow,  Portland. 
John  Fliiin,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Mrs.  Jane  Ferguson,  Woodburn. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Burk,  Kalama,  Wash. 
Mrs.  Susan  Roberts,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

William  Kane,  Forest  Grove. 
Mrs.  Julia  Gault,  McMinnville. 
J.  W.  Sextcn,  Portland. 
G.  F.  McClane,  Salem. 
Mrs.  McB.  Brooks,  Portland. 
James  R.  Pinney,  Boise,  Idaho. 
S.  L.  Brooks,  The  Dalles. 
Mrs.  Annie  P.  Brooks.  The 
Dalles. 
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W.  H.  Livermore,  Portland. 
W.  S.  Chapman,  Portland. 
Mrs.    Elizabeth     Lord,  The 
Dalles. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Sanborn,  Portland. 
Robert  McThaney,  Wrenn. 
Chauncey  Ball,  Portland. 

C.  S.  Silver,  Portland. 
*Theodore  Wygant,  Portland. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Miller,  Portland. 
*H.  R.  Long,  Portland. 

J.  H.  Lambert,  Portland. 
John  Lake,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Celia  Walling,  Lincoln. 
Sam  A.  Miles,  St.  Helens. 
Mrs.    Elizabeth    R.  Hender- 

shot,  Portland. 
Mrs.  James  Dart,  St.  Helens. 

D.  W.  Loughlin.  Portland. 
J.  J.  Haskins,  Portland. 
Sidney  Root,  Newberg. 

R.  R.  Wilmot,  Oswego. 
J.  S.  MeCord,  Oregon  City. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Holmes,  Salem. 
Mrs.  \V.  P.  Abrams,  Portland. 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Lucas.  Portland. 
Mrs.  Jane  D.  Thomas,  Port- 
land. 

E.  A.  Dean,  Portland. 


Joseph  Pinkley,  Currinsville. 
Samuel  Swift,  Portland. 
I.  G.  Davidson,  Portland. 
Mrs.  D.  Ellerson,  Portland. 
*Mrs.    Clara    Ouimette,  Butte- 
ville. 

H.  S.  Allen.  Portland. 
Solomon  Beary,  Portland. 
Captain  G.  A.  Pease,  Portland. 
S.  Gatton,  Woodland,  Wash. 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Pillsbury,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Lamberson,  Scap- 
pbose. 

Mrs.  Julia  R.  Harn,  Portland. 
W.  A.  Ofrield,  Mount  Hood. 
Mrs.  L.  A.  McDonald,  Portland. 
Edward  Parrish,  Woodlawn. 
R.  C.  Ramsby,  Portland. 
C.  O.  Boynton,  Woodburn. 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Rig'gs,  Sherwood. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Barlow,  Oregon 
City. 

John  McCraken,  Portland. 
G.  W.  Miller,  Vancouver.  Wash. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Ladd,  Portland. 
W.  H.  Brackett,  Portland. 
Mrs.  O.  P.  S.  Plummer,  Port- 
land. 


J.  L.  Johnson,  Woodburn. 
George    F.    Bonney,  Wood- 
burn. 

Mrs.    Emma  Williams,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.    Martha  A 
Carlton. 


1851. 

J.  H.  Olds,  Lafayette. 
-    Mrs.  John  McCraken,  Portland. 
G.     W.     Maxwell,  Woodland. 
Wash. 

George  Williams.  Portland. 
Merchant,    Mrs.  H.  B.  Nicholas,  Portland. 

Zach  Howe,  Seattle,  Wash. 


W.  W.  Haines,  Eugene. 
T.  M.  Falconer,  Portland. 


Mrs.  H.  Bradley,  Oregon  City 
G.  \Y.  Olds.  McMinnville. 
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Mrs.  Eliza  E.  C.  Smith,  Port- 
land. 

J.  C.  Carson,  Portland. 

Joel  H.  Johnson,  Lents. 

Mrs.  John  F  Miller.  Portland. 

John  L.  Sperry,  Portland. 

Andrew  Constable,  Skamok- 
awa,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Smith.  Port- 
land. 

Captain  \V.  H.  Pope,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Matthews,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Dearborn,  Port- 
land. 

E.  L.  Corner,  Sellwood. 
T.  A.  Pope,  Oregon  City. 
A.  E.  Johnson,  Troutdale. 
Mrs.    Isabella    T.  Cleveland, 

Astoria. 
Mrs.  M.  Nolan,  Astoria. 
H.  Rice,  The  Dalles. 
Fred  P>rum,  North  Yamhill. 
Jacob  Miller,  Oregon  City. 
Silas  Wright,  Liberal. 


Mrs.  T.  J.  Black,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  Howard,  Shaw. 

David  B.  Gray,  Portland. 

J.  R.  K.  Irvin,  Portland. 

J.  E.  Glenson,  Corvallis. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Shaver,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Frazier,  Portland. 

Mrs.  '  Harriet  K.  McArthur, 
Portland. 

Mrs.  Nancy  J.  Elliott,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Helen  L.  Stratton,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Blanchard,  Wrar- 
ren. 

Mrs.    S.    A.    Merchant.  Van- 
couver, Wash. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Jette,  Champoeg. 
Mrs  N.  J.  Badolett,  Astoria. 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Fleck,  Beaverton. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Rice,  The  Dalles. 
G.  W.  Miller,  Dayton,  Wash. 
Z.  F.  Moody,  The  Dalles. 
James  Casey,  Woodlawn. 
T.  T.  Geer,  Salem. 
Mrs.  C.  Yantine,  Portland. 


1852. 


Mrs.   C.  P.   Bacon,  Portland 

J.  R.  Boyd,  Eugene. 

L.     A.    -Loomis,  Nahcotta, 

Wash. 
J.  H.  Jones.  Portland. 
E.  P.  Wallace.  Amity. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Parrish.  Portland. 
E.  M.  Morgan,  Portland. 
John  W.  Roland,  Salem. 
J.  B   Kellogg^  Portland. 


Mrs.    C.    G.    Copeland,  Sileti 

Indian  Reservation. 
L.  M.  Parrish,  Portland. 
*J.  M.  Wagner,  Salem. 
*David  S.  Stimson,  Portland. 
Mrs.   Annie   Greve,  Woodland 

Wash. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Kellogg,  Portland. 
Mrs.    Lorena    Holcomb.  Port, 
land. 
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Mrs.   Melissa  Smith,  Beaver- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Susan  Barker,  Cleone. 
Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway, 

Portland. 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Warren,  Portland. 
Joseph  Paquet.  Portland. 
J.    W.    Martin.    La  Center, 

Wash. 

Mrs.   Nora   S.   Burney,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Chaney.  Portland. 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Kelty,  McCoy. 
Mrs.   McBride  Brooks,  Port- 
land. 

J.  K.  Hardie.  Portland. 
W.   M.   Cline,   Mount  Angel. 
Jacob  Fleischner,  Portland. 
D.  A.  Morris..  Sylvan. 
Mrs.  Emily  Cole,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Miller.  Oregon 
City. 

J   S.  Ramsey.  Halsey. 

C.  J.  Hinkle,  Hubbard. 

\V.  E.  Brainerd.  Mount  Tabor. 

Isaac  Ball.  Tualatin. 

J.  D.  Jordan,  Molalla. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Hess,  Sheridan. 

G.  R.  Higgins,  Clatskanie. 
J.  A.  Burke,  Kalama,  Wash. 
W.  G.  Ballard,  Portland. 
Mrs.   Maria   Hathaway.  Van- 
couver. Wash. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Norton,  Port- 
land. 

J.  Burke,  Portland. 

H.  L.  Caples,  Portland. 
Mrs.  J.  Emery,  Woodstock. 
Mrs.  E.  Ryan,  Portland. 


Mrs.  Mary  A.  Test,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Reeves  Findlay, 
Cedar  Mills. 

John  G.  Toner.  McMinnville. 

Frederick  V.  Holman,  Portland. 

F.  M.  De  Witt,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Jerusha  Greenwell,  Clacka- 
mas. 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Dekum,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Ann  E.  McCall,  Portland. 
J.  L.  McCown,  Portland. 
W.   S.   Powell,  Portland. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Killin.  Banks. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Watts.  Seap- 
poose. 

Thomas  Tucker,  Hillsboro. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Tucker,  Hillsboro. 

J.  G.  Palmateer,  Currinsville. 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Downing,  Van- 
couver, Wash. 

C.  W.  Noblitt,  Needy. 

S.  B.  Johnson,  Gresham. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Johnson,  Gresham. 

Mrs.  Nancy  A.  Ball,  Oswego. 

Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Ball.  Tuala- 
tin. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Slocum.  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Young,  Cedar 
Mills, 

TT.  G.  Morgan,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Warner.  Oregon 
City. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Bagby,  Molalla. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Mercer.  Portland. 

C.  Alderson.  Salem. 

C.  M.  Cartwright,  Portland. 

John  Winters.  Portland. 

J.  W.  Miller.  Portland. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Taylor,  Portland. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Hamblin,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Palmer.  Portland. 
H.  A.  Martin.  Kelso,  Wash. 
L.  R.  Gosa,  St.  Helens. 
J.  C.  Moreland,  Portland. 
S.  Mathena,  Gaston. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Cook,  Portland. 
R.  M.  Wooden,  Jewell. 
Thomas    H.-    B.  Donaldson. 

Aurora. 
A.  R.  Price,  Albion,  Wash. 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Adams,  Hillsboro. 
W.  H.  Hawkins,  Rainier. 
Mrs.  Amanda  J.  Colvin,  Walla 

Walla,  Wash. 
F.  M.  Olds,  Portland. 
F.  M.  Tibbetts,  Portland. 
W.  H.  Rennett,  Woodstock. 
L.  R.  Rowland,  Eugene. 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Hurley.  Portland. 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Adams,  Hillsboro. 
J.  J.  Woolery,  The  Dalles. 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Kisor,  Philomath. 
Lewis  McMorris,  Walla  Walla, 

Wash. 

Dr.  Ira  C.  Taylor.  Dallas. 
J.  F.  Davies,  Portland. 
Joseph  Ruchtel,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Mary  J.   Magers,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Alice  G.  Whipple.  Port- 
land. 

Albert  Sutherland,  Portland. 
*J.  P.  Walker,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Cornell,  Port- 
land. 


Mrs.  Mary  A.  Keane,  Sell  wood. 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Ripperton,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Masters.  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  R.  Robinett.  Portland. 
Thomas  Cox,  Gales  Creek. 
Julius  Howard,  Shaw. 
T.  J.  Singleton,  Roseburg. 
A.  C.  Clemens,  Rellefontaine. 
H.  Wehrung.  Hillsboro. 
Amos  Underwood.  Underwood. 
Wash. 

♦Mrs.   E.   A.   Van   Vleet,  Sell- 
wood. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ifer.  Sherwood. 
Mrs.    Jane    McConnell,  Sher- 
wood. 

Mrs.   S.   A.   Houghton,  Hayes, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Riles,  Portland. 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Hawkins,  Rainier. 
Mrs.  Rhoda  L.  Catching,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Walker,  Portland 
William  G.  Reck,  Portland. 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Lance,  Portland. 
Mrs.    Martha   J.    Patton,  Port 
land. 

Mrs.  E.  N.  Rowland.  Eugene. 
C.  H.  Adams,  Hillsboro. 
Mrs.  Sophia  Durbin,  Salem. 
V.  McConnell.  Sherwood. 
Amos  E.  Kisor,  Philomath. 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Palmateer,  Currins 
ville. 

H.  R.  Morgan,  Portland. 

L.  C.  Weatherford.  Portland. 

J.  E.  Magers.  Portland. 
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Mrs.  Eliza  Long.  Portland. 
Mrs.    Martha   Brown,  Forest 
Grove. 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Chambreau,  Port- 
land. 

W.  H.  Harris,  Portland. 
C.  T.  Ackerman.  Tigardville. 
Mrs.  S.  Zeigler,  Roseburg. 
William    Galloway,  McMinn- 
ville. 

W,  R.  Fontaine,  Grangeville, 
Idaho. 

J.  O.  Roland,  Portland. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Carter.  Portland. 

C.  R.  Keady,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Yergen.  Port- 
land. 

Peter  Taylor.  Portland. 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Coburn,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  May.  Portland. 
William  Blount,  Portland. 
L.  L.  Whitcomb,  Portland. 
Mrs.  F.  Rowe.  Portland. 
Mrs.  R.  McKay,  Beaverton. 
T.  J.  Buford.  Portland. 
George   Deardnff,  Clackamas. 
F.  M.  Shaver,  Wilsonville. 
H.  B.  Parker.  Astoria. 
Mrs.  M.  Worrick.  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Burns,  Portland. 
Mrs.    H.    K.    McCully.  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Croasman,  Port- 
land. 

Miss  Pauline  Looney.  Jeffer- 
son. 

Mrs.  M.  Kline,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Adair.  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  K.  West,  Portland. 


Mrs.    Sarah    M.  Woodington, 

Portland. 
Mrs.  R.  Rindlaub,  Portland. 
Mrs.  S.  Sutherland,  Portlarwi. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Byars,  Portland. 
Gustaf  Wilson,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Jane  Merrick,  Portland. 
Miss  Frances  Brown,  Portland. 
Mrs.  J.  Lasater,  Walla  Walla. 

Wash. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Matlock,  Montavilla. 
Theodore     Cameron.  Jackson- 
ville. 

S.  R.  Stayton,  Prineville. 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Meade,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Taylor,  Portland. 
Van  B.  DeLashmutt,  Portland. 
E.  S.  Merrill,  Portland. 
Miss  T.  A.  Montgomery,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  E.  Scheurer,  Portland. 
*T.  A.  Wood,  Portland. 
H.  W.  Scott,  Portland. 
Mrs.   M.   A.   McFarland,  Port- 
land. 

E.  B.  McFarland.  Portland. 
Mrs.   Mary  E.   Stillwcll,  Tilla- 
mook. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Hanson.  Portland. 
W.  H.  Bentley,  Baker  City. 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Lockwood,  La  Cen- 
ter. 

F.  H.  Grubbs.  Portland. 

Mrs.  Susan  J.  Lake.  Portland. 
J.  W.  Pugh,  Portland. 
W.  P.  Burns,  Portland. 
Mrs.   Arvilla   Thompson,  Port- 
land. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Horn,  Portland. 
W.  F.  Kirk,  Monument. 
Mrs.  E.  Ennis,  Hillsboro. 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Short,  Sellwood. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Piper,  Salem. 
Mrs.    S.    Palmateer,  Currins- 
ville. 

Mrs.  J.  Evans.  Woodlawn. 
Mrs.  J.  Guptill.  Portland. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Kessling,  Portland. 
William   Calvert,  Junction. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Mills,  Clackamas. 
Mrs.  C.  Jones,  Fossil. 
George  Smith,  Portland. 
S.  K.  Hudson,  Hudson. 
D.  W\  Morris,  Beaverton. 
W.  M.  Westfall.  Cleone. 
Mrs.  M.  Wallis,  Eugene. 
Mrs.    M.    E.    Reeves,  Cedar 
Mills. 

C.  B.  Moores,  Oregon  City. 
*P.  W.  Gillette,  Portland. 
Mrs.  P.  Starr.  Portland. 
H.  A.  Mitchell.  Lents. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Wilmot.  Oswego. 
Mrs.  B.  P.  Harding.  Oregon 
City. 

T.  Cooper,  Kalama.  Wash. 
W.  H.  Maxwell,  Orient. 
Mrs.  O.  E.  McCord.  Oregon 
City, 

W.  A.  Wheeler.  Portland. 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Sewall,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Holman.  Portland. 
Mrs.  Robert  Porter.  Portland. 
Mrs.      Millie  Weathcrford, 

Portland. 
A.  J.  Laws,  Mayview.  Wash. 
William    M.    Russell,  North 

Yamhill. 


Mrs.  A.  M.  Crane,  Portland. 
Mrs.  C.  Preston,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Susan  Gill  Whit  we  11,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Adair/ Portland. 
Mrs.  James  Strong,  Portland. 
Mrs.  W.  Braden,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  T.  Wolfe,  Portland. 
Adolph  Jette,  Champoeg. 
Mrs.  C.  Fox,  Gresham. 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Roberts.  Portland. 
Mrs.  Maria  McDonald,  Portland. 
Mrs.  E.  Smith.  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Howard,  Portland. 
S.  Shobert,  Portland. 
J.  E.  Brooks,  McMinnville. 
E.  J.  Jeffrey,  Portland. 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Wakefield,  Portland. 
David  Eby,  Harrisburg. 
Mrs.  Emma  Davidson,  Portland. 
Lorenzo  Root,  McMinnville. 
"Mrs.  S.  E.  Morris,  Beaverton. 
Thomas  Connell,  Portland. 
G.  H.  Reeves,  Cedar  Mills. 
Mrs.  M.  Moody,  The  Dalles. 
Mrs.  E.  Casey,  Woodlawn. 
J.  M.  Kelty,  Portland. 
John  Lieullin.  Oregon  City. 
Mrs.   M.  J.  Mitchell.  Lents. 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Morgan.  Portland. 
Mrs.    M.    La    Forrest,  Oregon 
City. 

Mrs.  C.  Reeder.  Sauvie's  Island. 
J.  M.  Tracy.  Logan. 
Charles  Stuart.  Portland. 
T.  W.  Wiseman.  Portland. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stoddard.  Port 
land. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Parrish.  Portland 
Mrs  P  Selling.  Portland. 
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1853. 


J.  H.  Matthews,  Houlton. 
Clark  Hay.  Portland. 
•Mrs.  Isabella  W  Going,  Port 
land, 

Mrs.  Matilda  A.  Baker,-  Port- 
land. 

John  B.  Lee,  Portland. 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Hart,  Portland. 
Mrs.    Gertrude    DeLin,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.   Mary   F.   Prince,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  E.  Trout,  Portland. 
Thomas  N.  Strong.  Portland. 
Dr.  E.  Poppleton,  Portland. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Biggers,  La  Grande. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Byars,  Salem. 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.   Nelson,  New- 
berg. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Roberts,  Spokane, 

Wash. 
W.  H.  Bond,  Gresham. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Bryant,  Portland. 

D.  H.  Hendee,  Portland. 
Mrs.    M.    Richardson.  Port- 
land. 

R.  C.  Warriner,  Portland. 
Mrs.  L.  W.  La  Rue.  Portland. 
Mrs.  Amanda  Forsyth.  Port- 
land. 

J.  N.  Skidmore.  South  Bend, 
Wash. 

E.  N.  Thomas.  Jefferson. 
"Mrs.   Ellen  Tower,  Portland. 

F.  M   Lich  ten  thaler,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Louise  S.  Pcngra,  Rose- 
burg. 

George  Robinson,  Dayton. 


O.  E.  Hunter,  Goble. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Moreland,  Portland. 
M.  G.  Royal.  Portland. 
James  W.  Going,  Portland. 
Mrs.   Ellen   J.    Kubli,  Jackson- 
ville. 

Mrs.  S.  Hunsaker,  Portland. 
A.  F.  Miller,  Selhvood. 
Elizabeth  Campbell,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Abbott,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  Alice  E.  Foster,  Portland. 

Mrs.  George  Landess,  Portland. 

C.  C.  Massiker.  Hood  River. 

Mrs.  Eliza  T.  Morton,  Kalama, 
WTash. 

W.  H.  Byars,  Salem. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Kindt,  Kinton. 

*Mrs.  Martha  McCormac,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Gibbons,  Ore- 
gon City. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Flinn.  Portland. 

J.  W.  Stevenson,  Cape  Horn, 
Wash. 

C.  B.  Bunnell,  Milwaukie. 

F.  M.  Dodge,  Woodbitrn. 

Mrs.  H.  Schulderman.  Portland. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Shear,  Portland. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Libby.  Portland. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Skidmore,  South 
Bend,  Wash. 

Lewis  Van  Yleet.  Portland. 

Albert  Wright.  Hcppner. 

Mrs.   P.  P.  Prim,  Jacksonville. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Dunlap,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  O.  McPherson.  Port- 
land. 
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Mrs.  F.  A.  Pearcy,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Holder,  Portland. 

Thomas  L.  Jones,  Amity. 

L.  Armsworthy,  Wasco. 

James  F.  Failing,  Portland. 

Mrs.  R.  Jubitz,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  McCarver,  Ore- 
gon City. 

Mrs.  Susan  McDuffy,  Port- 
land. 

J.  L.  Reeder,  Sauvies'  Island. 
Mrs.  A.  Bannister,  Portland. 
C.  W.  Frush,  Portland. 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Cummings,  P6rt- 
land. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Phillips,  Portland. 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Wills,  Portland. 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Chase,  Portland. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Taylor,  Portland. 
H.  L.  Pittock,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Johnson,  Port- 
land. 

A.  H.  Long,  Portland. 
W.  D.  Lyman,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  J.  Younger,  Salem. 
Harry  Weed,  Portland. 
Mrs.    Emily  Warriner,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Daly,  Portland. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Bills,  Portland. 
C.  Von  WTintzingerode,  Port- 
land. 

A.  C.  K.  Richardson,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  John,  Portland. 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Austin,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Agnes  Knox.  Portland. 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Knapp,  Portland. 


Mrs.  D.  B.  Kent,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Cone,  Butteville. 
Samuel  Handsaker.  Eugene. 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Doty,  Loraine. 
George  H.  Himes,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Rohr.  Portland. 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Bode,  Portland. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Miles,  Portland. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Cummings,  Gresham. 
J.  P.  Eckler,  Portland. 
Mrs.  L.  F.  Mosher,  Portland. 

A.  S.  Cummings,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Trevitt,  Portland. 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Bailey,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  Louise  Bradley,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  I.  W.  Pratt,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Josephine  L.  Buchtel,  Port- 
land. 

E.  W.  Day,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Stella  Johnson,  Portland. 
Mrs.  E.  Tilins,  La  Center. 
Mrs.    N.   J.   Robertson,  North 

Yamhill. 
George  H.  Williams.  Portland. 
M.  S.  Griswold,  Portland. 
Simeon  Geil,  Portland. 
Mrs.  G.  V.  James4  Portland. 
Cass  Riggs,  Crowley. 
Pierce  Riggs,  Crowley. 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Brumley,  Eugene. 
Mrs.  L.  G.  Hunt,  Portland. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Wiseman.  Portland. 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Hall,  Dayton. 
Mrs.  E.  Southwell,  The  Dalles. 

B.  B.  Gaunt,  North  Yamhill. 
W.    H.    H.    Samson,  Oregon 

City. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Brumley,  Eugene. 
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Mrs.  L.  C.  Whitaker,  Olympai, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Powers,  Albany. 
G.  W.  Prosser,  Oswego. 
Chatfield  Knight,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Harding,  Oregon 
City. 

C.  W.  Bryant,  Oswego. 


G.  M.  Perkins,  Lafayette. 
Mrs.  D.  Tracy,  Logan. 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Gile,  Portland.  ; 
Mrs.  M.  C.  George,  Portland. 
Mrs.    Emily    Guthrie  Pearson, 

Nogales,  Mex. 
Captain    Charles    La  Follette, 

Portland. 


1854. 


Mrs.  Martha  A.  Coleman, 
Sheridan. 

Robert  A.  Miller,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Jessie  S.  Copely,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Moffitt,  The  Dalles. 
*David  Myers,  Scio. 
Mrs.   Clema   Martin,  Oregon 
City. 

Mrs.  Emma  Miller  Cochran, 
Portland. 

John  McKernan,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Hattie  B„  Johnson,  Lents. 

Vincent  Cook,  Portland. 

Chauncey  Dale,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Martha  L.  Jeter,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Chambers,  Wood- 
stock. 

W.  P.  Bevens,  Parker. 
Dean  Blanchard,  Rainier. 
*E.  W.  Cornell,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Kate  S.  Bingham,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Gibbs,  Portland. 
J.  S.  Morris  Portland. 
Mrs.  M  L.  Packard.  Portland. 
W.  R.  Scheurer,  Butteville. 


Mrs.  M.  B.  Powers,  Lents. 
S.  Conrad,  Hillsboro. 
Mrs.  N.  A.  Roberts,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Penumbra  Kelly,  Portland. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Morris,  Portland. 
Mrs.  R.  J.  FrakeSj  Scappoose. 
Mrs.  Viola  Pierce,  Carlton. 
Mrs.  E.  F.  B.  Thomas,  Molalla. 
Joseph  Mann,  Hillsboro. 
Mrs.  Ella  W.  Steel,  Portland. 
James  W.  Cook,  Portland. 
M.  J.  Gleason,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Boyd,  Portland. 
Mrs.    Lulu    D.    Crandall,  The 
Dalles. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Handsaker, 
Eugene. 

T.  O.  Bevens,  King's  Valley. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Judy,  Sonora.  Cal. 

George  Hartness,  Portland. 

Mrs.  A.  Mackenzie,  Portland. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Branhan,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Hattie  McKernan,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Spalding,  Portland. 
Mrs.  L.  Watkins,  Bruno,  Idaho. 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Morgan,  Portland. 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Irvin,  Philomath. 
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Mrs.    P.    A.    Miller,  Mount 
Tabor. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Lloyd,  Waitsburg, 
Wash. 

J.  E.  Purdin,  Forest  Grove. 
D.  W.  Wakefield,  Portland. 
J.  E.  Smith,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Charman,  Oregon 
City. 


J.  A.  Henkle,  Portland. 
W.  C.  Barrell,  Portland. 
L.  W.  Harger,  Newberg. 
Mrs.   Hattie   L.   Kelly,  Oregon 
City. 

Joshua  Clark.  Forest  Grove. 
Miss   Nannie   E.  Taylor,  Port- 
land. 


1855. 


Mrs.  E.  Caples.  Portland. 

P.  J.  Mann.  Portland. 

Mrs.  Velina  P.  Molson,  Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

Lorenzo  Elliott.  Portland. 

J.  O.  Stearns,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Riggs,  Rickrealt. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Walters,  Portland. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Ladd.  Portland. 

A.  H.  Breyman,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Jacob  Duback,  Van- 
couver, Wash. 

F.  P.  Mays,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Simmons,  Port- 
land. 

Laura  A.  Warriner.  Portland. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Linn,  Oregon  City. 
Mrs.     Harriet     C.  Looney, 
Salem. 

John  M.  Lewis,  Portland. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Failing,  Portland. 


Mrs.  A.  M.  Mann.  Portland. 

Miss  C.  M.  Elwert.  Portland. 

Mrs.  S.  Van  Horn,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

Mrs.  S.  Coffin,  Portland. 

William  Campbell.  McMinnvillc. 

Mrs.  P.  L.  Willis.  Portland. 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Mann.  Portland. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Harding,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Weeks.  Portland. 
S.  W.  Simmons.  Portland. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Douthit.  Trout- 
dale. 

Rev.  Johnston  McCormac.  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  C.  Thompson,  Stafford. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Downing,  Portland.  - 
Mrs.  Emma  G.  Hawkins,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


James  D.  Giddings,  Salem. 
J.  W.  Thomas.  Molalla. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  S.  Gray,  Port 
land. 

William  Braden,  Portland. 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Jolly,  Portland. 


1856. 

C.  N.  Wait.  Canby. 
Mrs.  Mary  Olson.  Portland. 
-     Mrs.   Hattie   M.   Hcninger,  O: 
wego. 

James  B.  Wstnith,  Rickreall. 
W.  S.  Duniwav,  Portland. 
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Mrs.  Mary  C.  Catlin,  Portland.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Sibson,  Portland. 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Freeman,  Portland.    A.  T.  Workman,  Portland. 


Peter  Meads,  Walla  Walla. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Southern,  Boyd. 
Mrs.  A.  Maxwell,  Orient. 
Mrs.  Nellie  P.  McClane,  Port- 
land. 


Mrs.    C.   A.   Cates.  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

F.  B.  Reeder,  Sauvie's  Island. 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Curry,  Portland. 


1857. 


Mrs.  N.  S.  Marshall,  British 
Columbia. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Curtis,  Sellwood. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Shipley,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Roberts,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Letita  M.  Smith,  Port- 
land. 

Patrick  Moran,  Portland. 
Seth  L.  Pope.  Portland. 
F.  H.  Saylor,  Portland. 
Mrs.  P.  E.  Gager,  Portland. 


Mrs.  A.  Meier,  Portland. 
David  S.  Stearns,  Portland. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Henkle.  Portland. 
Mrs.  Eva  J.  Simmons,  St.  Johns. 
Edwin  Gillihan,  Arthur. 
Mrs.  lone  Buchanan,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Harriet  R.  McDonald,  La 

Grande. 
C.  A.  Johns,  Baker  City. 
Mrs.  M.  Baum,  Portland. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Magness,  Portland. 


Mrs.  H-.  A.  Strickler,  Portland.   T.  W.  Thompson,  Portland. 


P.  H.  D'Arcy,  Salem. 


Mrs.  M.  L.  Shipley,  Salem. 


George  A.   Harding,   Oregon    Mrs.  S.  E.  Moores.  Oregon  City. 


City. 

Mrs.  Emma  T.  Conrad,  Hills- 
boro. 


B.  F.   Giltner,   St.  Helens. 
Mrs.  A.  Dunn,  Portland. 
Charles  E.  Ladd,  Portland. 


1858. 


Thomas  J.  Spooner,  Portland. 
W.  Lord,  The  Dalles. 
Elias  Kinder,  Woodland, 
Wash. 

A.  J.  Mc Daniel,  Portland. 
Mrs.  David  C.  Blum,  Portland. 
Mrs.  E.  O.  Barrett,  Portland. 
J.  Kraemer,  Portland. 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Charlton.  Portland. 
Mrs.  Ella  Bybee.  Portland. 
Mrs.  E.  Henry.  Portland. 
Mrs.   M.    Bonser   Burt,  Port- 
land. 


Mrs.  M.  E.  McClure,  Portland. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Patterson. 

Portland. 
Mrs.  Mary  Cremen,  The  Dalle: 
James  Gleason,  Portland. 
Mc  Kin  ley  Mitchell,  Portland. 
Dr.  E.  0.  Smith.  Portland. 
Mrs.  S.  McCarver.  Portland. 

W.  Moon,  Portland. 
T.  James,  Portland. 
R.  Lockhart,  Portlan. 
H.  Bennett.  Portland. 


Mrs.  M 

Mrs.  S. 

Mrs.  M 

Mrs.  C. 


C.  W.  Mayger.  Portland. 
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C.  W.  Risley,  Milwaukie.  Mrs.  S.  E.  Prosser,  Oswego. 

W.    R.    Bozorth,    Vancouver,  Frank  Hacheney,  Portland. 

Wash.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Croasman,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Weeks  Pittock,  Mrs.  George   H.  Himes,  Port- 
Portland,  land. 


1859. 


Mrs.  Mary  Struble,  Portland. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Wilson,  La 

Cen- 

R.  W.   Downing,  Vancouver, 

ter,  Wash. 

Wash. 

R.  B.  Knapp,  Portland. 

H.  L.  Rees,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Crow,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Ikerd,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Georgia  A.  Tibbetts 

,  Port- 

Mrs.  Laura  Dittner,  Portl 

and. 

land. 

S.  G.  Bunting,  Portland. 

Mrs.  M.  Zeller,  Portland 

Mrs.  L.  P.  McCully,  Joseph. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Fenton,  Portland. 

r.  U.  McLully,  Joseph. 

TABLE  SHOWING 

NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1900. 

1850  

63 

1839  

4 

1851  

48 

1840  

2 

1841  

1 

1842  

2 

1854  

38 

1843  

13 

1855  

24 

1844. . .  

24 

1856  

12 

1845  

38 

1857  

21 

1846  

37 

1858  

15 

1847  

85 

1859  

14 

1848  

29 

1849  

29 

Tntsl    

823 

TABLE  SHOWING 

NUMBER  PRESENT  IN  1901. 

1824  

1 

76 

1838  :  

.  1 

1851  

67 

1839  

.  3 

243 

1840  

2 

121 

1841  

3 

1854  

42 

1842   

o 

23 

1843  

.  .  19 

.  .  .  12 
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1844  

1857  

22 

1845  

55 

1858  

14 

1846  

,  32 

1859  

17 

1847  

96 

r  

1848  

31 

936 

1849  

36 

1  Ad  JLfc. 

b  rl  (J  W  1 JN  Lr 

NUMBER  PRESENT 

TAT 

1  JN 

1902. 

1850  

70 

1839  

2 

1851  

46 

1840  

,  4 

1852  

260 

1841  

3 

109 

1842  

o 

1854  

48 

1855  

22 

1844  

21 

1856  

  16 

1845  

54 

1857  

19 

1846  

36 

1847  

72 

1859  

21 

1848  

.  .  38 



1849  

33 

Total  

908 

IAdLL 

oriU  VV  1  IN  Li 
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NECROLOGY. 

Names  of  members  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association 
who  have  died  between  the  annual  reunions  June  IT,  19v03, 
and  June  14,  1904: 


Date  of 
arrival 
in  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Helen  C.  Judson  Mc- 

Clane   1840 

Mrs.  Georg-e  It.  Story  1850 

B.   C.   Kindred  1844 

Dock  Hartley   1846 

Joseph   W.   Downer  1847 

J.    B.   Dimick  1847 

Joseph  Kellog-g-   1848 

Mrs.     Elvira     B.  Comfort 

Bier   1845 

Mrs.  Adaline  P.  Cox  1847 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  McGary 

Iiovejoy   1843 

BrazU  Grounds   1845 

Mrs.     Harriet     B.  Millard 

Morse   1852 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Howell  Gilli- 

han   1850 

Miss  Bosetta  Barker  1852 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Miller  1845 

Byron  P.  Cardwell  1852 

Pred  B.  Strong"  1851 

George   A.   Sheppard  1852 


Date  of 
arrival 
in  Oregon. 


Jacob  Duback   1855 

Mrs.  Matilda   Tuttle  1852 

B.  P.  Saylor  1852 

A.  H.  Long"  1853 

Samuel  Gatton   1850 

Mrs    Marg-aret  Mountain 

Stevenson   1857 

Edwin  B.   Poppleton  1853 

D.  W.  Crandall  1852 

John   W.   Briedwell  1852 

James  K.  Kelly  1850 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Quinn,  M.  D..1844 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Clark  1845 

Mrs.  Laura  V.  Mutch  1857 

Mrs.  Sarah  Kelly  Kern  ...  1848 

Isaac  Butler   1845 

W.  H.  Saylor,  M.  D  1852 

P.  G.  Northrup  1845 

Miss  Helen  E.  Burton  1852 

William  Barlow   1845 

Mrs.  Jane  Abraham  1852 

Miss  Elizabeth  T.  Boise.  .  .  .1854 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 
•  By  Charles  B.  Moores,  1852,  Salem. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association: 

An  invitation  to  address  you  upon  this,  the  Thirty-second 
Annual  Reunion  of  your  Association,  is  an  invitation  to  enter  a 
field  which  has  already  been  harvested,  and  from  which  every 
grain  of  reminiscence  has  already  been  gathered  and  garnered 
away  in  your  archives  by  real  pioneers,  equipped  for  the  work  by 
reason  of  their  actual  personal  experience  in  the  trying  and 
discouraging  labors  of  the  pioneer  era.  Having  borne  none  of 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  pioneer;  having  had  no  share 
in  his  achievements;  being  simply  a  beneficiary,  and  not  an  ac- 
tual participant  in  his  work,  I  hesitate  to  crowd  into  a  space 
upon  your  annual  programme  that  seems  sacred  to  others.  The 
importance  of  explaining  this  relation  of  the  man  to  the  occa 
sion,  or  of  the  occasion  to  the  man,  shall  be  my  apology  for 
prefacing  my  remarks  with  a  few  references  that  are  largely 
Dersonal.  As  one  of  the  infantry  of  the  immigration  of  1852,  I 
am  linked  in  a  way  to  the  persons,  to  the  deeds,  and  to  the 
memories  of  Oregon  pioneer  days.  As  the  grandson  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oregon  Constitutional  Convention,  as  the  son  of  an 
Oregon  pioneer,  who  for  nearly  thirty  years  bore  an  honorable 
part  in  the  labor  of  making  Oregon  what  she  is,  and,  above  all. 
as  the  son  of  an  Oregon  pioneer  mother,  I  know  that  I  am 
one  of  the  household  of  Oregon's  elect,  and  that,  standing  in  this 
presence,  I  am  looking  into  the  eyes  of  the  members  of  a  great 
family  circle  to  which  I  belong  by  right  of  inheritance.  A  pio- 
neer boy  baby,  or  a  native  son,  is  worthy,  or  is  not  worthy, 
from  reasons  wholly  personal  to  himself,  but  a  descendant  of 
two  generations  of  Oregon  pioneers,  if  a  true  scion  of  genuine 
and  original  stock,  is  a  peer  of  a  son  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  has  at  least  a  prima  facie  claim  upon  your  charitable 
consideration. 

In  March,  1800,  a  census  of  Salem,  Oregon,  was  completed 
which  showed  a  population  at  that  time  as  follows: 


Males  over  21  years  of  age.. 
Females  over  21  years  of  age 


359 
190. 
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Males  over  4  years  and  under  21. 
Females  over  4  years  and  under  21 

Males  under  1  years  

Females  under  4  years  


179 
184 
85 
73, 


Total 


1068 


As  one  of  the  179  persons  included  in  the  third  classification, 
my  memory  of  pioneer  days  prior  to  the  date  of  that  census  is 
vague  and  shadowy — a  matter  almost  wholly  of  tradition.  Lt 
is  to  me  a  matter  of  personal  interest  that  I  was  born  in  a  littlo 
town  in  Missouri,  where  so  many  of  Oregon's  pioneers  began 
life's  journey,  on  the  very  day  upon  which  Hon.  Samuel  R. 
Thurston,  Oregon's  first  congressional  delegate,  left  Oregon 
City,  my  present  home,  for  Washington,  to  begin  his  duties  as  a 
representative  of  this  state  in  the  lower  house  of  congress.  At 
that  tirrie*  biography  and  history  were  not  among  the  specialties 
engaging  my  attention.  Bill  Nye  has  recorded  with  pride  the 
active  part  he  took  in  guiding  the  destinies  of  his  parents.  Judge 
M.  C.  George  has  also  told  us,  with  the  enthusiastic  unction  of 
one  conscious  of  having  discharged  his  whole  duty,  how  he,  in 
1851,  at  the  early  age  of  18  months,  piloted  his  parents  from  the 
State  of  Ohio  through  all  of  the  perils  of  that  great  overland 
journey  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  with  the  coy 
and  reluctant  modesty  that  is  one  of  rny  personal  characteristics, 
that  I  ask  for  the  enrollment  of  my  name,  side  by  side  with  those 
of  William  Nye  and  Melvin  C.  George.  It  was  in  1852.  and  in 
association  with  Hon.  Joseph  Buchtel,  the  grand  marshal  of  this 
occasion,  that,  acting  upon  the  stern  promptings  of  filial  duty,  I 
undertook  a  similar  feat,  and  started  with  my  charges  upon  that 
long  and  weary  way  from  Missouri,  via  Danville,  Illinois,  to 
Portland,  Oregon.  Knowing  that  Oregon  needed  them  and  me, 
and-  that  Missouri  had  noble  sons  in  plenty  to  spare,  smothering 
the  misgivings  that  might  have  deterred  a  weakling,  bidding  fare- 
well to  all  of  the  associations  of  and  sacred  memories  of  a 
happy  youth,  leaving  behind  forever  the  good  old  negro 
"Mammy,"  who  had  preceded  Joe  Buchtel  in  my  custody  and 
my  affections,  and  reckless  alike  of  colic,  of  cactus,  of  cholera, 
and  of  a  savage  foe,  I  plunged  with  fearless  abandon  into  the 
breach  and  led  the  way  on  that  long  journey  across  the  "Great 
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\merican  Desert, "  to  establish  my  charges  in  this  new  world, 
ami  to  engage  with  Applegate,  Nesmith,  Deady,  Boise  and  Wil- 
liams in  the  work  of  planting  here  a  commonwealth  that  in  the 
coming  years  was  to  be  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
The  intimacy  of  my  relationship  in  succeeding  years  with  these 
eminent  men  was  not  such  as  to  attract  special  comment,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  confess  that  it  was  not  until  well  along  towards 
the  date  of  the  taking  of  the  census  that  has  been  referred  to 
that  I  began  to  realize  "where  1  was  really  at."  The  burning  of 
Oregon's  state  capitol  in  1855  is  a  dim  recollection.  The  boom- 
ing of  the  cannon  that  announced  Oregon's  admission  into  the 
Union  is  more  clear  and  pronounced,  as  well  as  later  an  occa- 
sional sight  of  Col.  E.  D.  Baker,  the  announcement  a  few  months 
later  of  his  tragic  death  at  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  and  the 
subsequent  announcements,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  great  bat- 
tles of  the  civil  war.  The  personal  appearance  of  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  that  day  is  easily  recalled.  Nesmith  and  Lane. 
Baker  and  Applegate.  Logan  and  Harding.  Deady  and  Kelly 
and  Wilson,  Bishop  Scott  and  Atkinson.  Pearne  and  Waller, 
and  Leslie  and  Hines  and  Wilbur  were  all,  in  my  boyish  imag- 
ination, titanic  figures,  and  mature  reflection  does  not  efface  the 
impression  that  they  would  have  ranked  as  the  peers  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  Pioneer  Association  of  any  stale.  The  figures  and 
the  events  of  those  days  go  shifting  by  in  the  kaleidoscope  of 
memory,  in  the  usual  kaleidoscopic  fashion,  with  little  respect 
for  the  requirements  of  logic,  or  of  orderly  sequence.  They 
are  but  the  crude  and  fantastic  surface  impressions  of  a  boy 
whose  perspective  and  field  of  vision  was  limited,  who  had  no 
powers  of  analysis,  and  who  made  little  note  of  the  really  im- 
portant and  crucial  events  of  the  time.  fn  the  procession  of 
events  that  go  shifting  by,  among  the  earliest  of  mundane  things 
remembered  are  the  resplendent  red  shirts  of  the  volunteer  fire- 
men, conspicuous  in  every  Fourth  of  July  parade;  the  marvels 
that  were  seen  at  the  first  one-tent,  one-clown,  one-trick-pony, 
pioneer  Oregon  circus;  the  procession  that  always  responded 
to  the  whistle  and  went  down' to  greet  the  arrival  of  every  steam- 
boat; the  great  flood  of  1861, •  and  the  historic  trip  of  the  On- 
ward under  the  command  of  Captain  George  Pease;  the  daily 
arrival  of  the  old  four-horse  stage  coach,  with  the  driver  sound- 
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ing  his  bugle  as  he  came  plunging  down  the  hill  just  before  en- 
tering the  old  covered  bridge,  and  the  swish  of  the  whip  and 
the  magnificent  sweep  of  the  team  as  the  old  coach  rounded  up 
at  the  front  porch  of  the  old  "Mansion  House.*'  These  and 
many  other  incidents  all  have  a  distinctive  pioneer  flavor  which 
those  of  the  present  generation  cannot  appreciate. 

Among  the  clearest  recollections  are  those  of  individuals, 
belonging  to  what  might  be  called  the  renascent  or  secondary 
crop  of  Oregon  pioneers,  students  mostly  of  the  old  pioneer 
school — Willamette  University.  Among  these  were  General  W. 
H.  Odell.  Judge  John  Catlin,  Hon.  Richard  Williams,  Major 
George  Williams,  George  H.  Durham.  Prof.  T.  H.  Crawford, 
Frank  H.  Grubbs,  Judge  John  B.  Waldo,  Roswell  H.  Lamson, 
Oregon's  distinguished  naval  hero;  George  P.  Holman,  a  native 
son  of  the  vintage  of  1842;  Rev.  P.  S.  Knight,  conspicuous 
as  poet  and  society  debater;  U.  S.  District  Judge  C.  B.  Bel- 
linger, who,  with  a  brilliant  companion  now  dead  for  forty 
years,  used  to  air  his  talent  for  forensic  eloquence  from  the 
branches  of  the  second-growth  firs  of  South  Salem;  Judge 
O.  N.  Denny,  conspicuous  always  as  a  central  target  in  the 
strenuous  game  of  hot  pepper,  long  years  before  he  dreamed 
of  earning  pelf  and  fame  as  the  legal  adviser  of  the  King  of 
Corea;  ex-Senator  P.  L.  Willis,  then  janitor,  bellringer,  and 
general  roustabout,  and  later  a  potent  factor  in  politics,  and 
the  purse-proud  possessor  of  broad  acres  in  the  corporate  limits 
of -Oregon's  metropolis;  Judge  and  ex-Congressman  M.  C 
George,  even  then  a  man  of  great  promise  and  greater  physical 
bulk;  Henry  H.  Gilfry,  famous  for  his  white  sombrero  and  skill 
in  the  broad  jump,  now  for  more  than  twenty  years  an  official 
of  the  United  States  senate  and  consort  of  senators  and  diplo- 
mats; ex-Senator  N.  L.  Butler,  vendor  of  college  pathos  and 
philosophy;  Charles  W.  Parrish,  Peter  H.  D'Arey.  Dr.  Wm. 
H.  Savior.  Judges  J.  A.  Stratton  and  R.  O.  Dunbar,  of  Wash- 
ington; ex-Governor  T.  T.  Geer,  Fred  Schwatka,  the  Arctic 
explorer;  Syl.  C.  Simpson,  the  logician;  Sam.  L.  Simpson,  the 
poet;  Colonel  "Bob"  Veatch,  the  great  objector;  Judge,  that 
was  and  is  to  be.  William  Galloway,  ex-legislator,  ex-receiver, 
ex-candidate  for  governor,  and  in  the  callow  days  of  his  youth, 
ex-haustless  reservoir  of  Irish  eloquence;  and  finally,  to  over- 
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look  scores  of  others,  Postmaster  John  W.  Minto.  conspicuous 
as  a  point  winner  in  shinney,  hop  scotch,  base,  keeps,  bullpen, 
town  ball,  and  three-cornered-cat. 

Nothing,  however,  in  man,  or  in  man's  creation,  loomed  up 
at  that  time  in  such  magnificent  proportions  as  the  old  "Ben- 
nett House,"  the  Waldorf-Astoria  of  Oregon's  early  days.  It 
was  a  long,  rambling,  two-story  structure,  with  rooms  pat- 
terned in  size  after  the  staterooms  of  an  ordinary  steamboat, 
and  with  a  second-floor  porch,  fronting  on  two  sides,  that  must 
have  been  nearly  four  feet  in  width.  It  was  the  home  of  all 
visiting  legislators  and  statesmen,  of  high  and  of  low  degree, 
and  distinguished  visitors  from  abroad  were  always  there 
received  in  great  state.  In  the  early  '60s  Schuyler  Colfax, 
afterwards  vice-pres;dent,  with  ex-Governor  Bross,  of  Illinois, 
Samuel  Bowles,  of  the  Springfield  Republican,  and  Albert  D. 
Richardson,  the  celebrated  correspondent,  were  among  its  guests 
and  addressed  the  people  of  Salem  from  its  upper  porch.  Noth- 
ing that  was  said  upon  that  occasion  is  recalled,  but  my  recol- 
lection is  clear  of  how  I  swelled  with  patriotic  pride  at  the 
thought  of  the  impression  that  the  classic  and  spacious  archi- 
tecture of  the  "Bennett  House"  must  be  making  upon  this  dis- 
tinguished party  who  had  probably  never  seen  anything  to  sur- 
pass it  in  all  of  their  extended  travels.  No  creation  of  any 
architect  from  Michael  Angelo  to  Edgar  M.  Lazarus  will  ever 
approach  what  the  "Bennett  House"  was  to  me  in  1865. 

Seriously,  and  to  revert  to  more  important  matters,  the  pio- 
neer boy  baby  of  1852  cannot  hope  to  satisfactorily  recount  the 
romantic  and  fascinating  reminiscences  of  the  real  pioneer  days 
in  the  presence  of  those  to  whom  these  tales  have  been  so  well 
and  <o  often  told  before.  They  have  too  many  times  been 
related  by  actual  participants,  men  of  responsible  age.  under- 
standing the  real  portent  of  passing  events,  who  had  both  an 
attractive  story  to  tell  and  the  capacity  to  tell  it  in  an  attractive 
way.  To  such  men.  and  to  their  associates,  these  old  memories 
are  sacred,  though  reckoned  as  of  little  worth  by  the  indifferent 
thousands  who  in  later  years  have  followed,  to  enjoy  in  ease 
and  comfort  upon  these  shores  the  fruits  of  pioneer  effort  and 
of  pioneer  enterprise.  We  are  now  in  a  state  of  transition.  In 
a  certain  sense  the  work  of  the  pioneer  is  done.    In  this,  our 
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later  development,  the  commercial  idea  is  dominant.  As  it 
runs  on  towards  its  consummation  an  age  of  greater  leisure 
and  of  greater  intellectual  development  will  succeed  when  a 
new  interest  in  pioneer  memories  will  arise.  This  bustling, 
reckless,  electric  age  has  little  patience  with  that  which  is 
purely  sentimental  in  life.  The  forces  of  the  present  are  con- 
cerned in  the  development  of  the  raw  material  of  our  natural 
resources.  It  is  the  work  of  this  Association,  and  of  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society,  to  gather  and  to  garner  away  the  crude  his- 
torical material  to  be  fashioned  into  shapes  of  usefulness  and 
beauty  in  future  years.  With  distance  and  maturity  and  leisure 
will  come  that  historical  perspective  that  will  bring  out  every 
detail  in  its  true  proportions,  and  enable  the  painter  and  the 
writer,  and  the  epic  poet  to  perpetuate,  with  accuracy  of  detail, 
and  in  glowing  colors  and  immortal  measures,  the  romantic 
story  of  the  argonauts  of  Oregon.    With  this  in  view 

"It  is  well  that  Pioneers 

Should  thus  meet  in  passing  years 

While  the  locks  that  once  were  dark  are  turning  snow; 
To  recall  the  olden  story 
That  shall  be  their  children's  glory 

How  they  crossed  the  plains  and  mountains  long  ago." 

It  is  a  story  to  command  the  service  of  pen  and  brush  and 
pencil.  It  is  a  story  of  men  whose  work  has  stood  the  test  of 
time,  a  work  that  after  fifty  years,  in  the  light  of  changed  condi- 
tions, and  despite  the  lapse  of  time,  still  commands  our  admira- 
tion. Thomas  H.  Benton  declared  that  the  draft  of  the  plan  of 
our  provisional  government,  of  which  Jesse  Applegate  was 
mainly  the  author,  was  the  most  thorough  of  its  kind  that  had 
ever  been  presented  to  congress.  The  work  of  the  members 
of  our  constitutional  convention  has  met  the  approval  of  the 
most  competent  critics,  and  today  stands  intact  after  a  lapse 
of  forty-five  years.  Our  early  leaders  were  men  of  great  natural 
talent.  Many  of  them,  sons  of  Yale  and  Harvard  and  Williams, 
of  Princeton  and  Bowdoin  and  Dartmouth,  were  trained  for  the 
most  exacting  duties  incident  to  the  control  and  development  of 
a  pioneer  state.  Character  and  capacity  was  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception.  The  leaders  who  survive  meet  every  modern 
test,  and  measure  fully  up  to  present  conditions.    No  man  of 
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his  years  surpasses  in  the  vigor  of  his  intellect  the  pioneer 
octogenarian  mayor  of  the  city  of  Portland,  Hon  George  H. 
Williams,  who  fifty-seven  years  ago  was  judge  of  the  First 
Judicial  District  of  the  state  of  Iowa.  The  opinions  of  none  of 
our  circuit  judges  .  command  greater  respect  than  those  of 
our  pioneer  judge.  R.  P.  Boise,  who,  at  the  age  of  85,  is  just 
closing  a  career  of  nearly  fifty  years  on  the  bench.  Few,  if  anv. 
United  States  district  judges  rank  higher  than  Matthew  P. 
Deady.  or  his  pioneer  successor.  Judge  C.  P>.  Bellinger.  It 
requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  picture  McLoughlin 
among  the-  great  statesmen  of  the  Revolution,  or  men  like  Lane 
and  Nesmith  and  Palmer  as  the  trusted  military  advisers  of 
Washington  and  Greene,  or  men  like  Applegate,  or  Pratt,  or 
Burnett  as  members  of  the  presidential  cabinet,  or  Colonel  F. 
D.  Baker,  with  more  than  the  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry, 
rousing  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  the  Virginia  house 
of  Burgesses. 

Pioneer  names  still  figure  in  every  profession  and  department 
of  industry.  The  old  blood  runs  in  new  veins,  and  the  work  of 
this  later  day  is  being  advanced  along  every  line  by  the  sons 
of  Applegate  and  Waldo  and  McRride  and  Rurnett  and  Boise 
and  Strong  and  Hill  and  Williams  and  Moody  and  Geer  and 
Looney  and  Holman.  and  the  hundreds  of  others  whose  work 
glorified  the  early  history  of  Oregon. 

Tn  contemplating  the  character  of  these  men,  and  the  char- 
acter of  their  work,  there  is  inspiration  for  every  Missourinn  in 
the  thought  that  the  name  of  Missouri  is  inseparably  linked 
with  the  early  history  of  the  state  of  Oregon.  In  the  formative 
period  of  this  state  no  other  state  figured  so  conspicuously  as 
Missouri.  In  the  halls  of  congress  no  men  worked  for  us  so 
persistently  and  so  effectively  as  the  imperious  Thomas  H. 
Benton  and  the  amiable  and  cultured  Dr.  Finn.  For  years  they 
led  the  fight  when  the  immense  value  and  importance  of  "the 
Oregon  country"  was  little  understood  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
They  were  the  untiring  and  effective  champions  of  all  the  early 
legislation  upon  which  the  destiny  of  Oregon  depended.  Finn 
was  for  ten  years  a  senator,  and  died  in  the  harness  at  the  early- 
age  of  4^,  in  the  year  1843,  a  year  memorable  as  the  one  in 
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which  the  first  decisive  step  was  taken  by  the  people  of  this 
territory  to  determine  our  American  status.  Benton,  Missouri's 
first  senator,  for  thirty  years  conspicuous  as  a  leader  in  the 
American  senate,  died  in  1858,  the  year  preceding  that  of.  Ore- 
gon's admission  as  a  state.  From  the  fact  that  Missouri  was 
then  the  gateway  on  the  western  border  of  civilization  through 
which  the  westward  tide  must  flow,  and  that  her  senators  were 
leaders  in  the  fight  that  was  to  make  this  American  territory, 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  citizens  of  Missouri  became  early  inter- 
ested in  the  Oregon  question  and  that  they  were  dominant 
factors  in  the  early  development  of  this  state.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  Missourians  were  in  at  the  beginning,  that  Missouri 
became  the  "It"  of  the  pioneer  era,  and  that  in  the  census  of 
1850,  which  gave  Oregon  a  population  of  13,294,  there  were 
included  the  names  of  2.206  Missourians.  It  was  from  St.  Louis 
that  Lewis  and  Clark  started  upon  their  memorable  and  historic 
twenty  months'  expedition.  Out  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Joseph 
and  Independence,  rolled,  year  after  year,  those  tented  caravans 
that  in  the  early  days  carried  the  hopes  and  destiny  of  this  new 
empire.  The  Missourian  led  the  vanguard  in  this  last  grand 
march  to  the  sundown  seas  that  was  to  end  the  migration  begun 
in  the  far  east  thousands  of  years  ago.  The  immigrants  of  the 
'40s  and  the  '50s,  wanting  light,  and  seeking  the  land  of 
promise,  said  to  Missouri,  "Show  me;"  and  Missouri,  speaking 
through  her  representative  sons,  pointed  the  way  to  Oregon,  as 
the  modern  El  Dorado,  and  a  field  of  promise  and  great  achieve- 
ment. 

It  was  John  C.  Calhoun  who  denounced  Oregon  as  "a  God- 
forsaken Asiatic  region."  It  was  Senator  Woodbury,  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  declared  that  "the  wealth  of  the  Indies  would 
be  insufficient  to  build  a  railroad  to  the  Columbia,  and  thanked 
God  for  His  mercy  in  placing  the  Rocky  mountains  across  the 
way  as  an  eternal  barrier."  It  was  Daniel  Webster  who,  in 
comparing  the  Columbia  with  the  St.  John,  sarcastically  sug- 
gested that  "the  latter  had  a  mouth  which  was  a  thing  of  some 
importance  in  rivers,  and  that  for  human  use  the  St.  John  was 
worth  a  hundred  times  as  much  as  the  Columbia  was  or  ever 
would  be."  It  was  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  speaking  to  the  people 
of  his  state  at  St.  Louis  in  1814,  who  said:    "I  say  the  man  is 
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alive,  full  grown,  and  is  listening  to  what  I  say  (without  believ- 
ing it  perhaps),  who  will  yet  see  the  Asiatic  commerce  travers- 
ing the  North  Pacific  ocean,  entering  the  Oregon  river,  climb- 
ing the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  issuing  from  its 
gorges,  and  spreading  its  fertilizing  streams  over  our  wide 
extended  Union.  The  steamboat  and  the  steam  car  have  not 
yet  exhausted  all  of  their  wonders,  they  have  not  yet  found 
their  amplest  and  most  appropriate  theatres — the  tranquil 
surface  of  the  North  Pacific  ocean  and  the  vast  inclined 
plains  which  spread  east  and  west  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
mountains'.  The  magic  boat  and  the  flying  car  are  not  yet  seen 
upon  this  ocean  and  upon  this  plain,  but  they  will  be  seen  there, 
and  St.  Louis  is  yet  to  find  herself  as  near  Canton  as  she  now 
is  to  London.,  with  a  better  and  safer  route  by  land  and  sea 
to  China  and  Japan  than  she  now  has  to  France  and  Great 
Britain."  That  was  not  the  voice  of  Webster,  or  Calhoun,  or 
Woodbury.  It  was  not  the  sublimated  wisdom  of  New  Hamp- 
shire or  Massachusetts  or  South  Carolina.  It  was  the  voice  of 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  "Old  Bullion,"  "The  Emperor  of  Missouri," 
God  bless  him!  It  was  the  prescience  and  the  practical  hard 
sense  of  old  Missouri  pointing  out  the  true  way  to  the  self- 
sufficient,  but  purblind  statesmen  and  philosophers  of  the  far 
east.  The  Missourian,  who  was  with  us  at  the  beginning,  still 
abides  with  us.  The  census  of  1900  shows  that  the  2,206  Mis- 
sourians  of  1850  have  increased  to  more  than  17.000.  They  are 
of  our  own  household.  What  harm  can  befall  the  common- 
wealth of  Oregon  with  17,000  Missotirians  within  her  borders? 
They  come  from  the  land  of  Benton  and  Linn  and  Green  and 
Doniphan  and  Blair  and  Bates  and  Joe  Folk,  the  home 
of  the  world's  greatest  exposition,  a  region  located  lit- 
erally in  the  center  of  all  created  things,  equidistant — east, 
west,  north  and  south — from  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Canadian  border,  the 
fabled  spot  about  which  the  blue  sky  drops  down  at 
equal  distance  all  around.  We  hail  them  as  the  cherished 
companions,  and  friends,  and  allies  of  pioneer  as  well  as  of  all 
our  later  days,  native  sons  of  a  state  of  fertile  soil,  and  sunny 
skies,  of  cattle,  coal  and  zinc,  and  fruit,  of  statesmen,  corn, 
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and  hogs,  and  mules,  the  keystone  of  the  federal  arch,  and  the 
brightest  star  in  the  constellation  of  states. 

What  were  the  various  motives  that  prompted  that  wonder- 
ful western  movement  it  is  not  for  us  to  discuss  upon  this 
occasion.  The  importance  of  the  movement  was  then  little 
understood,  and  is  even  yet  little  appreciated.  To  the  man  who 
has  never  been  a  pioneer  the  work  of  conquering  a  wilderness 
is  but  a  romantic  adventure.  To  the  last  immigrant  who  came 
across  in  a  Pullman,  that  journey  of  2,000  miles  was  a  holiday 
excursion.  No  modern  venture  can  be  suggested  that  is  com- 
parable to  it,  but  the  languid  camp  follower  of  a  later  day  sees 
little  in  exploits  of  those  who  led  the  vanguard.  Even  actual 
participants  have  almost  forgotten  the  sacrifices,  the  hardships, 
and  the  daily  perils  of  those  who  came  to  the  coast  prior  to 
Oregon's  admission  as  a  state. 

To  make  no  accounting  of  the  daily  experiences  of  all  the 
thousands  who  made  the  journey,  -we  are  told  that  1,800  men, 
women  and  children  were  killed  by  Indians;  that  of  a  total  of 
50,000  immigrants  for  a  certain  series  of  years  10,000  perished 
from  hardships,  disease  and  violence;  and  that  more  than 
$6,000,000  in  service,  merchandise  and  money,  was  spent  by  these 
people,  few  in  numbers,  in  defending  themselves  against  a  sav- 
age foe.  Yet  all  of  this  does  not  tell  the  story  any  more  than 
does  the  description  of  a  great  battle  give  anyone  a  realization 
of  all  its  horrors.  To  thousands  of  strong  men  it  meant  a 
struggle  against  exposure,  disease  and  death  that  was  enough 
to  dismay  the  stoutest  heart.  It  was  an  exploit  worthy  the 
prowess  of  any  knight  errant  of  chivalry  and  the  story  of  that 
great  excursion  is  in  the  future  to  illumine  the  brightest  pages 
of  history.  But  who,  after  all,  were  the  real  heroes  of  that  great 
movement?  If  to  all  of  these  stout-hearted  men,  nurtured  in  the 
school  of  hardship  and  adversity,  it  meant  what  it  did,  what  must 
have  been  the  experience  of  that  great  army  of  pioneer  women, 
companions  of  all  their  trials,  many  of  them  invalids,  many  of 
them  delicately  nurtured  and  of  finer  mold  and  more  delicate 
sensibilities,  leaving  home,  friends  and  home  comforts,  and  all 
of  the  hallowed  associations  of  a  lifetime  for  the  dread  uncer- 
tainties and  responsibilities  of  an  expedition  to  a  distant  and 
unknown  land  whose  promises  might  turn  to  ashes  and  prove 
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the  wreck  of  all  their  hopes?  No  repetition  of  the  story  can 
even  approach  the  actual  experience.  We  may  get  a  faint 
impression  of  the  spirit  of  these  women  in  the  first  entry  of 
the  diary  of  Mrs.  Myra  F.  Eells,  made  March  6,  1838,  the  day 
she  left  her  eastern  home  for  the  Pacific  coast,  which  reads: 
"Left  home,  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  all  near 
and  dear  by  the  ties  of  nature  and  affection,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  never  seeing  them  again  in  this  world."  Through  all  of 
the  pages  of  her  journal  the  entries  bespeak  the  same  coura- 
geous and  -determined  spirit.  In  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Whitman, 
written  in  1840  to  her  father,  telling  him  "It  is  almost  two  years 
since  we  have  received  a  single  letter  from  home,"  there  is  a 
story  of  sacrifice  and  of  deprivation  that  means  much  more  than 
is  realized  by  the  casual  reader. 

Away  back  in  Iowa  one  day  in  the  year  1845  a  young  hus- 
band abruptly  announced  to  his  wife  that  he  had  decided  to  go 
to  Oregon,  and  advised  her  that  she  could  either  accompany 
him,  or.  if  she  preferred,  remain  with  her  father  until  he  had 
gone  before  and  prepared  for  her  a  home  on  this  coast.  This 
wife,  the  mother  of  a  young  babe,  although  herself  but  16  years 
of  age,  promptly  declared  that  her  duty  was  to  accompany  her 
husband  and  that  she  would  go  with  him.  The  father  reinforced 
the  mild  suggestion  of  the  husband,  and  urged  her  with  tears 
not  to  undertake  the  perilous  trip,  but  the  mother,  siding  with 
her  daughter,  urged  her  to  go,  and  the  determination  of  these 
two  brave  women  overcame  the  misgivings  of  the  father  and 
the  discretion  of  the  husband,  and  husband  and  wife  made  the 
journey  together.  That  young  mother  was  Elizabeth  Perry, 
now  a  resident  of  Houlton,  known  to  many  of  the  people  of 
Tualatin  Plains,  and  residents  of  Washington,  Multnomah  and 
Columbia  as  "Grandma  Perry,"  and  everywhere  respected  as 
one  who,  during  all  of  these  years  has  done  well  her  part,  and 
ever  commanded  the  good  will  and  the  profound  regard  of  all 
who  know  her  for  her  many  womanly  deeds  of  mercy  and 
kindness,  and  her  humane  and  charitable  disposition. 

We  see  the  spirit  that  glorified  the  work  of  all  of  these 
women  in  the  story  of  Tabitha  Brown,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Pacific  University,  as  she  keeps  her  lonely  vigil  over  her  sole 
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companion,  covered  with  a  wagon  sheet,  sick  unto  death,  and 
likely  to  pass  away  before  the  morning,  sitting  worse  than 
alone  in  a  savage  wilderness,  without  food,  without  fire,  cold 
and  shivering,  the  wolves  howling  and  fighting  all  around  ^her, 
the  dark  clouds  hiding  the  stars,  and  everything,  so  far  as 
human  need  goes,  solitary  as  death. 

We  see  the  same  spirit  of  sacrifice  illustrated  in  the  story 
of  Mary  Richardson  Walker  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, sitting  on  top  of  all  her  earthly  possessions,  in  the  pitiless 
storm,  with  water  above,  beneath,  and  all  around,  weeping  that 
her  father's  swine  in  the  old  home  were  better  housed  than  she. 

We  see  it  in  the  stories  of  Mrs.  Morrison  and  Mrs.  Spald- 
ing, and  Mrs.  Gray,  and  Mrs.  Welch,  and  hundreds  of  others, 
and  reading  these  stories,  can  understand  the  sentiment  which 
animated  Rev.  Spalding  in  writing  to  the  missionary  board  of 
the  Presbyterian  church:  "Never  send  another  white  woman 
if  you  have  any  regard  for  human  life." 

The  struggle  and  the  perils  did  not  end  with  the  journey 
of  2,000  miles.  The  fight  was  then  but  just  begun.  With  a  new 
home  to  be  established,  a  task  entailing  a  life  of  daily  toil,  with 
few  conveniences,  with  no  luxuries,  away  from  the  companion- 
ship of  friends  and  kindred,  here  were  trials  to  which  the  trials 
of  woman  in  her  best  estate  were  trifles  in  comparison,  and 
here  was  illustrated  in  the  pioneer  women  of  Oregon,  facing 
fearful  odds,  that  highest  type  of  heroism,  the  faithful  discharge 
of  each  recurring  day's  duty  with  a  patience  that  was  not  sup- 
ported with  any  hope  of  reward  other  than  that  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  well  performed. 

There  is  something  to  fire  the  blood  in  the  story  of  Mrs. 
Welch  protecting  her  home  in  the  forests,  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  against  the  incursions  of  Indians  and  wild  beasts,  and 
of  Mrs.  McAllister  meeting  with  an  axe  the  attack  of  Indian 
savages  on  the  Des  Chutes,  and  of  Mrs.  Harris,  the  heroine  of 
southern  Oregon,  with  her  10-year-old  boy  a  captive,  her  12-year- 
old  daughter  wounded,  her  husband  dying  at  her  feet,  success- 
fully (defending  her  home  with  her  trusty  rifle  and  defying  her 
Indian  foes  until  succor  arrived,  but  there  were  thousands  of 
other  women  whose  courage  was  tested  in  the  less  spectacular 
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way  of  discharging  duties  which  men  could  not  perform,  and 
in  the  presence  of  which  many  an  Indian  war  veteran  would 
have  been  as  helpless  as  a  child.  We  have  a  sample  of  that  in 
the  story  of  Mrs.  Scott  ''cooking  for  sixteen  men  with' only  one 
frying  pan  in  which  to  make  and  bake  all  of  the  bread  and  fry 
all  the  meat,  and  one  tin  bucket  in  which  to  boil  and  bake  the 
beans  and  make  the  tea."  It  is  a  commonplace  story,  a  story 
without  sentiment,  with  nothing  to  inspire  the  poet,  or  to  stir 
the  heart  of  eloquence.  It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  the  cooks,  and 
the  scullions,  and  the  potwashers,  the  doers  of  things  that  have 
to  be  done,  whose  work  is  the  foundation  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  commerce,  and  the  art,  and  the  oratory,  and  the  diplomacy 
of  all  the  ages.  It  is  the  story  of  the  makers  of  the  blood,  and 
the  bone  and  the  brawn  of  the  warriors  who  fight  our  battles, 
and  of  the  constitution  makers  who  write  the  statutes  that 
give  force,  and  form,  and  substance  to  the  results  of  war  and 
diplomacy.  Without  the  bread  bakers,  and  the  tea  makers,  and 
the  bean  boilers  your  crop  of  poets  and  painters  and  orators 
would  not  survive  a  single  hard  winter,  and  your  future  liter- 
ary, anct  commercial  and  inventive  achievements  would  hardly 
rival  those  of  your  red-skinned  predecessors  on  the  vast 
stretches  of  the  "Great  American  Desert."  Without  them  many 
a  statesman  would  be  dependent  wholly  on  the  "breakfast  foods" 
of  the  illustrated  magazines,  and  many  a  distinguished  warrior 
would  pale  in  the  presence  of  a  cook  stove,  and  stagger  at  an 
order  to  prepare  a  meal.  The  indifferent  cooks  number  among 
their  dead  a  greater  army  than  has  ever  fallen  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  cook  stove  is  one  of  the  storm  centers  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  presiding  genius  of  the  kitchen  moulds  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world  to  a  greater  degree  than  those  who  imagine 
they  are  at  the  helm  are  willing  to  concede. 

Another  picture  shows  in  still  a  different  light  the  high  quali- 
ties of  patience,  and  industry,  and  capacity,  and  the  essential 
good  citizenship  of  the  Oregon  pioneer  mother.  In  the  famous 
"Waldo  Hills"  is  a  historic  cabin  where  in  the  olden  days  bluff 
old  Dan  Waldo  held  provisional  court,  and  where  ex-Senator 
Nesmith  and  ex-Governor  Burnett  and  other  pioneer  gladiators 
made  the  most  eloquent  forensic  efforts  of  their  lives.  It  stood 
on  a  highway  known  to  all  old  pioneers.    Here  often  as  many  as 
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thirty  persons  had  their  meals  cooked,  not  on  a  range,  but  on 
an  old-fashioned  cook  stove  that  cost  the  robust  pioneer  price 
of  $125.  The  adjoining  schoolhou^e  was  the  lodging  place.  On 
Sunday  the  preacher  was  there,  with  most  of  his  congregation. 
The  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  camped  there,  and 
Mormon  missionaries  were  occasional  customers.  The  upper 
story  of  the  cabin  was  a  loft  where  mother  and  father  and  eight 
children  slept.  There  is  something  of  the  flavor  of  the  story  of 
Cornelia  and  the  Gracchi  in  the  saying  of  "Mother  Waldo"  that 
"the  happiest  time  of  her  life  was  when  she  could  rise  up  in 
bed  and  see  her  children  asleep  all  around  her."  Another  very 
commonplace  story,  you  may  say,  but  upon  the  shoulders  of  that 
pioneer  mother  rested  the  care  and  the  guidance  of  all  those 
children,  and  the  real  responsibilities  of  all  that  hospitality,  a 
burden  that  would  tax  to  the  extremest  limit  the  tact  and  the 
judgment  of  the  sturdiest  pioneer  father  in  the  land.  Yet  this, 
in  all  of  its  essentials,  was  the  story  of  thousands  of  pioneer 
mothers,  differing  only  in  immaterial  details.  The  great  majority 
were  far  less  favorably  situated,  and  in  the  lives  of  the  majority 
there  was  so  much  of  toil  and  privation  and  danger  that  we 
can  appreciate  the  query  of  Mrs.  Kamm,  addressed  to  her 
mother,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gray:  "How  could  you.  with  your  edu- 
cation and  surroundings,  the  refinements  of  life  that  you  were 
accustomed  to,  and  your  own  personal  habits,  ever  make  up  your 
mind  to  go  on  such  a  terrible  journey,  thousands  of  miles  from 
civilization,  into  an  unknown  wilderness,  across  two  chains 
of  mountains,  and  exposed  to  countless  dangers?" 

The  pathetic  story  of  the  Puritan  mothers  who  had  to  bear 
not  only  the  trials  of  the  Puritan  fathers,  but  the  Puritan 
fathers  themselves,  has  been  applied  to  the  Oregon  pioneer 
mother.  This  is  not  entirely  a  jest.  liven  the  Oregon  pioneer 
fathers  could  be  improved  upon  in  some  minor  details.  Many 
of  them  had  little  sentiment.  There  was  often  want  of  appre- 
ciation because  there  was  want  of  conception  of  the  sensitive 
nature  of  woman,  and  of  the  value  to  her  of  an  occasional  show 
of  appreciation  to  smooth  the  highway  of  life,  and  to  lighten 
its  daily  burdens.  The  want  of  it  heightened  the  merit  of  the 
patient  worker,  and  was  the  crucial  test  of  the  endurance  and 
the  temper  of  the  pioneer  mother.    Kven  so  just  and  true  a  man 
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as  Jesse  Applegate  was  not  impressed  with  this  until  his  com- 
panion of  fifty  years  was  called  away,  when  he  said  of  her:  "In 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  in  all  these  years  she  has  been  my 
helpmeet,  she  has  been  the  chief  comfort  of  my  life,  the  sharer 
of  my  toils,  and  my  consoler  in  adversity.  She  had  strong  good 
sense,  a  loving  heart,  and  deep  devotion  to  the  right.  She  was 
a  safe  counsellor,  for  her  untaught  instincts  were  truer  and 
safer  rules  of  conduct  than  my  better  informed  judgment.  Had 
I  oftener  followed  her  advice  her  pilgrimage  on  earth  might 
have  been  longer  and  happier,  at  least  her  strong  desire  to 
make  all  happy  around  her  would  not  have  been  cramped  by 
extreme  penury.  .  I  have  not  been  as  good  a  husband  as  she 
has  been  a  wife.  In  the  day  of  prosperity  I  did  not  realize 
at  its  proper  value  the  priceless  treasure  I  had  in  a  friend  so 
faithfully  devoted  and  true;  it  required  adversity  to  prove  the 
true  gold." 

We  are  flippantly  told  that  in  those  old  days  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  cats  and  old  maids.  For  the  latter  especially  there 
was  an  inordinate  demand  among  the  prospective  Donation 
Land  claimants  who  were  unmarried,  for  in  their  sordid  eyes 
a  woman  was  worth  320  acres  of  land.  One  case  is  recorded 
of  a  woman  who  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  domestic  circle 
of  her  devoted  swain  only  two  hours  before  the  privileges  of 
the  law  expired.  To  many  of  these  husbands  the  wife  was 
simply  an  appendage  to  be  appreciated  because  she  had  a 
market  value  of  320  acres  of  land.  These  are  the  husbands  who 
are  included  in  the  inventory  of  trials  that  had  to  be  borne  by 
many  of  the  pioneer  mothers. 

These  incidents,  related  at  random,  indicate  in  a  way  woman's 
relation  to  the  pioneer  movement,  and  demonstrates,  not  only 
her  physical  courage,  but  her  high  capacity  for  the  discharge 
of  the  homely  duties  that  are  the  pivotal  and  essential  duties 
of  life.  Her  courage  is  made  manifest  a  thousand  times  in  a 
thousand  different  ways,  in  the  '40s  and  '50s  in  all  the  steps  of 
the  historic  journey  across  the  plains,  and  in  the  subsequent 
experiences  of  pioneer  life  in  this  state.  All  along  the  great 
highway  over  which  they  came  to  this  coast  are  mute  evidences 
of  toil  and  danger  and  privation.    If  the  scattered  bones  of  the 
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buried  victims  along  that  great  national  highway  could  again 
take  on  the  habiliments  of  life,  and  the  spirits  that  went  out  on 
those  plains  could  again  enter  their  earthly  tenements,  and 
the  pallid  lips  find  utterance,  what  tales  of  heroic  sacrifice, 
and  baffled  hopes,  and  broken  ambitions,  and  hopeless  despair 
would  greet  the  ear.  For  the  average  woman  there  was  an 
utter  lack  of  incentive.  It  was  a  forced  and  cheerless  march 
to  a  promised  home  on  the  frontiers  of  civilization.  If  the 
land  of  promise  proved  a  delusion  there  was  little  or  no  prom- 
ise of  return..  With  every  caravan  there  stalked  along  the 
nameless  dread  of  Indian  outrage,  and  the  slow,  consuming 
torture  of  dread  apprehension.  On  all  of  that  long  and  weary 
way  the  pioneer  woman  marched  side  by  side  with  father, 
husband,  son  and  brother,  "firing  his  courage,  nursing  his 
patience,  and  cheering  his  hopes,"  until  the  final  goal  was 
reached  and  new  responsibilities  came  with  the  surroundings 
of  a  new  home,  the  consummation  of  the  march.  Here  among 
new  surroundings  she  again  took  up  her  life  work.  There  was 
no  cessation  of  toil.  There  was  no  lack  of  the  drudgery  that 
palls  the  courage  and  chills  the  spirit.  There  was  lack  of  home 
comforts  and  lack  of  social  diversion.  There  was  the  isolation 
incident  to  all  homes  on  the  frontier.  There  was  the  monotony 
that  always  marks  a  fixed  and  unvarying  round  of  duties.  There 
was  privation  and  anxiety  and  heartache  and  yearnings  for  the 
old  home  and  the  old  friends  that  were  never  to  be  seen  again. 
Over  all  of  these  trials  the  spirit  of  the  majority  rose  trium- 
phant, but  many  went  down  in  the  unequal  battle.  In  all  of 
the  varying  phases  of  frontier  life  there  were  no  better  soldiers. 
Our  most  heroic  soldiers  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  privates.  Our 
most  deserving  naval  heroes  are  not  the  admirals,  but  the 
unsung  stokers  away  down  in  the  holds  of  our  battleships. 
The  pioneer  mothers  were  the  privates  and  the  stokers  of  their 
day.  Physical  courage  is  one  of  the  commonest  attributes  of 
man.  but  courage  of  the  highest  type  is  not  that  which  displays 
itself  upon  mere  impulse,  but  that  which  is  a  habit  of  life. 
The  flaunting  of  the  flag,  and  the  roll  of  the  drum,  and  the 
music  of  the  bands,  the  battle  shout,  and  the  crash  and  thunder 
of  artillery  will  stir  the  blood  of  the  veriest  craven,  but  the 
commonplace  courage  of  everyday  life,  that  is  exemplified  in 
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the  highest  degree  in  woman,  the  courage  of  industry,  and  per- 
sistence, and  patience,  and  endurance,  without  the  incentive 
of  adequate  recompense  or  reward,  is  grander  than  that  which 
inspires  the  battle  charge,  or  that  which  glorifies  the  bridges  of 
your  battleships.  Of  such  heroism  no  one  keeps  a  record.  For 
such  heroes  there  is  seldom  a  eulogy,  or  a  tablet,  or  an  epitaph. 
There  is  better  work  for  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  in  the  per- 
petuation of  the  virtues  of  the  pioneer  women  of  Oregon  than 
in  that  of  perpetuating  the  pigmy  heroism  of  many  whose 
shafts  and  monuments  and  statues  ornament  the  parks  and 
public  squares  of  all  our  cities.  No  tablet  of  brass,  and  no 
shaft  of  granite,  though  it  pierce  the  skies,  and  though  it  prove 
as  enduring  as  the  pyramids,  can  worthily  and  adequately  tell 
the  story  of  these  women  and  of  the  dark  and  stormy  days  of 
their  vanished  years.  Their  best  memorial  will  be  the  results 
of  their  work  made  manifest  in  their  descendants,  and  through 
them,  we  have  abundant  reason  to  hope,  will  all  of  the  trials, 
and  privations,  and  sacrifices,  and  loyal  devotion  to  duty  of  the 
pioneer  mothers  redound  to  the  honor,  and  the  glory,  and  the 
profit  of  generations  yet  to  come. 

The  ample  recompense  of  the  Oregon  pioneer  was  a  home 
in  a  state  of  magnificent  resources  that  are  yet  undeveloped 
and  of  which  we  have  even  yet  only  the  slightest  comprehension. 
In  many  ways  our  development  has  not  been  what  it  should 
have  been,  but  north  and  south  of  us  are  states  of  boundless 
resources,  and  we  have  besides  had  to  await  the  peopling  on 
the  east  of  us  of  an  intervening  empire,  whose  sole  advantage 
was  convenience  of  access.  Between  us  and  what  was,  sixty 
years  ago,  the  western  fringe  of.  civilization  great  states  have 
arisen,  offering  homes  to  millions  of  American  citizens.  In  1840 
the  population  of  the  United  States  was  only  17,000,000.  In  the 
area  west  of  the  Mississippi,  having  a  three  times  greater  field 
for  development,  were  but  three  states  and  less  than  1,000.000 
people.  Today  we  have  a  population  of  80,000.000,  with  nearly 
half  the  states  and  one-third  of  the  population  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  In  another  sixty  years  these  states  will  exceed  in 
population  those  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  close  of  the 
century  will  see  the  population  of  the  Pacific  coast  equal  to 
that  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
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The  conservatism  of  Oregon  is  a  favorite  theme  in  California, 
our  airy  sister  on  the  south;  and  in  Washington,  the  bumptious 
young  state  on  the  north,  inflated,  as  she  is,  with  the  exuber- 
ance that  is  characteristic  of  youth  and  immaturity.  She  appar- 
ently forgets  her  distinguished  origin.  She  forgets  that  Oregon 
has  made  her  what  she  is.  She  forgets  that  for  forty  years  we 
have  been  sending  her  the  men  that  have  not  only  held  her 
offices,  but  that  have  made  and  administered  her  laws,  and 
developed  her  resources.  She  forgets  that  we  raised  Senator 
Ankeny  for  her  special  benefit.  She  forgets  that  three  of  the 
prsent  judges  of  her  supreme  court  are  native  sons  of  Oregon, 
all  worthy  scions  of  Marion  county  pioneer  stock,  and  that 
all  along  the  pathway  of  her  history  she  has  been  walking 
and  basking  in  the  reflected  glory  of  the  pioneer  men  and 
women  of  Oregon. 

As  for  California,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind  her  that  for 
years  after  Oregon  became  American  territory  she  was  simply 
a  province  of  the  little  Republic  of  Mexico.  It  was  Oregon 
that  first  discovered  her  gold  for  her  in  the  persons  of  James 
W.  Marshall,  a  pioneer  of  Yamhill  county,  and  Captain  Charles 
Bennett,  a  pioneer  of  Salem.  It  was  Oregon  that  gave  Peter 
H.  Burnett  the  political  training  that  fitted  him  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  the  first  governor  of  California,  and  it 
was  Oregonians  who  held  the  balance  of  power  in  the  election 
that  made  him  governor.  San  Francisco  had  to  file  her  original 
plat  of  survey  in  the  district  court  at  Oregon  City,  where  it 
still  remains.  We  are  making  today  in  the  mills  of  Oregon 
City  all  of  the  paper  on  which  are  printed  the  metropolitan 
dailies  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  We  are  raising  the 
potatoes  that  put  meat  upon  the  bones  of  California.  The 
salmon  of  the  Columbia  are  her  main  dependence  for  Cali- 
fornia brain  fag.  The  Oregon  prune  has  given  her  reputation 
abroad  as  the  grower  of  that  succulent  fruit.  The  most  genteel 
California  jag  gets  its  inspiration  from  the  expressed  juices  of 
the  Oregon  hop,  and  last  January,  when  all  of  the  ministers  of 
Los  Angeles,  "including  Bishop  Johnson,"  gathered  in  their 
respective  places  of  worship  to  implore  the  Almighty  to  avert 
the  impending  results  of  a  destructive  drouth,  Oregon  sent 
her  cool  and  refreshing  showers,  and  the  spirit  of  California 
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arose,  and  her  parched  and  arid  plains  took  on  new  life.  Let 
our  good  sister  restrain  her  impetuosity.  Let  her  recall  the  old 
story  of  the  sturdy  oak  that  slowly  gathered  strength  to  meet 
the  assaults  of  the  violent  storms  of  her  later  years.  .Delibera- 
tion and  conservatism  is  always  characteristic  of  the  soundest 
judgment  and  the  most  substantial  prosperity.  Our  develop- 
ment rests  upon  a  solid  substratum  of  granite,  and  not  upon 
the  ozone  of  California,  or  the  stratum  of  hot  air  that  circulates 
along  our  northern  borders.  We  contracted  our  habits  of 
deliberation  and  conservatism  in  the  pioneer  days.  The  news 
of  the  treaty  of  June  15,  1846,  that  determined  our  American 
status,  reached  us  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  November 
12,  1846,  after  a  period  of  nearly  five  months.  The  usual  time 
schedule  for  a  journey  across  the  plains  covered  a  period  of  six 
months.  It  required  forty-eight  days  to  ship  the  men  and 
materials  of  what  the  captain  of  the  bark  Keoka  called  "Tom 
Dryer's  d — n  little  whig  paper,"  the  Oregonian.  from  San 
Francisco  to  Portland.  Our  accretions  of  wealth  and  popula- 
tion have  been  slow  but  substantial.  Those  who  are  impatient 
because  we  number  but  600,000  should  remember  that  fifty  years 
ago  this  was  virgin  soil,  and  that  we  are  still  in  the  babyhood 
of  our  history  and  of  our  development.  Although  it  is  400 
years  since  the  first  navigators  sailed  along  the  coast,  and 
more  than  100  years  since  Captain  Gray  entered  the  Columbia, 
and  100  years  since  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  our 
real  history  covers  but  two  generations,  and  thousands  are  still 
among  us  who  were  in  at  the  beginning.  F.  X.  Matthieu,  who 
in  his  early  manhood,  cast  the  deciding  vote  at  the  famous  meet- 
ing of  May  2,  1843,  is  still  among  us.  Judge  R.  P.  Boise,  who 
is  still  upon  the  bench,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  year 
in  which  California  became  American  territory,  and  was  old 
enough  to  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  United  States  senate 
when  Oregon  was  admitted  as  a  state.  Judge  Williams,  who 
was  a  district  judge  in  Iowa  in  the  year  following  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  of  June  15.  1846,  is  today  actively  and  efficiently 
discharging  his  duties  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Portland.  Asahel 
Bush,  the  millionaire  banker  of  Salem,  the  Warwick  of  Oregon 
in  territorial  days,  is  still  an  active  and  powerful  factor  in  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  state.    Grand  Marshal  Buchtel,  a  pioneer 
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of  pioneers,  is  still  a  sprinter  and  an  athlete  capable  of  taking 
first  place  in  more  than  one  event  in  any  college  field  meet. 
It  was  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago  that  Lovejoy  and  Petty- 
grove  tossed  the  penny  that  determined  that  this  beautifulrcity 
should  be  known  as  Portland  instead  of  Boston.  It  was  less 
than  sixty  years  ago  that  James  B.  Stephens  refused  to  trade 
his  neighbor,  Overton,  300  salmon  barrels  for  his  claim,  which 
is  now  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Portland.  Prior  to  1840  there 
were  not  fifty  Americans  in  the  whole  Oregon  country.  Our 
whole  American  population,  when  the  vote  of  May  2,  1843,  was 
taken,  was  only  300.  Sixty  years  ago,  in  the  youth  of  men 
still  hale  and  hearty,  Portland  was  a  solitude.  The  first  cara- 
vans that  dragged  their  way  across  the  plains  started  long  after 
many  of  you  had  begun  life's  journey.  It  is  but  sixty  years 
since  the  first  Protestant  institution  of  learning  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  was  founded.  Two  generations  ago,  from 
Mexico  to  Canada,  and  from  the  Missouri  border  to  the  Pacific, 
from  which  region  there  have  since  been  carved  a  dozen 
states,  there  was  hardly  a  church,  or  a  school,  or  a  home.  Our 
first  general  election  was  held  on  May  14,  1844,  and  our  first 
legislative  body  was  in  session  sixty  years  ago  today.  Our  first 
governor  was  elected  June  3,  1845.  Our  first  and  only  state 
constitution  has  been  framed  but  forty-seven  years.  We  saw 
our  first  steamboat  in  1850,  our  first  telegraph  in  1855,  our  first 
stage  line  in  1857,  our  first  railroad  in  1868,  and  it  was  in  this 
year  that  we  sent  the  first  shipload  of  wheat  to  Liverpool,  the 
forerunner  of  a  commerce  that  is  already  great  and  widespread, 
and  whose  future  has  no  bounds.  Tf  our  progress  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  boomer  it  has  at  least 
discounted  that  of  the  early  commonwealths,  for  what  was 
Virginia,  the  mother  of  presidents;  or  Massachusetts,  the  home 
of  Harvard;  and  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  Adams  family,  or  New 
York,  the  land  of  the  Knickerbockers,  sixty  years  after  their 
original  settlement? 

Sixty  years  after  the  first  huts  were  built  on  Manhattan 
island  F'"nglish  dominion  was  still  in  question.  Roman  Catholics 
were  under  the  ban,  and  New  York  meant  simply  Staten  island, 
Manhattan,  Long  island,  and  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
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Sixty  years  after  settlement  Massachusetts  was  hanging 
witches  and  banishing  Quakers  and  making  life  a  burden  to 
the  Baptists,  while  forty  years  later  she  was  still  being  devas- 
tated by  Indian  wars. 

It  was  eighty-six  years  after  Jamestown  was  settled  by  the 
English  before  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  was  founded, 
and  100  years  after  when  Governor  Spottswood,  the  first  white 
man  to  enter  the  Great  Valley,  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Our  local  progress  has  exceeded  the  wildest  expectations  of 
the  men  of  two  generations  ago.  At  the  inauguration  of  the 
enterprise  of  building  a  plank  road  from  Portland  to  Tualatin 
Plains,  over  fifty  years  ago,  the  orator  of  the  occasion  was  rash 
enough  to  phophecy  that  the  iron  horse  would  ultimately  take 
the  place  of  the  plank  road,  and  that  "persons  were  within  the 
sound  of  his  voice  that  would  live  to  see  the  day  when  a  main 
trunk  railroad  would  be  extended  from  sea  to  sea — from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific."  His  prophecy  was  verified  in  less 
than  twenty  years. 

The  mournful  suggestion  of  Senator  Dickerson  that  "the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  disemboweled  would  scarcely  pay 
a  penny  on  the  pound  of  the  cost  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
coast,"  was  discredited  within  a  generation  by  the  construction 
of  a  half-dozen  transcontinental  lines,  while  the  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  are  still  paying  princely  dividends.  The  prophetic 
words  of  Jason  Lee:  "Here  is  the  germ  of  a  great  state,"  are 
being  verified,  and  events  already  past  have  vindicated  the 
wisdom  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  in  his  utterance  of  May,  184ti: 
"1  look  upon  the  settlement  of  the  Columbia  river  by  the  van 
of  the  Caucasian  race  as  the  most  momentous  event  in  history 
since  man's  dispersion  over  the  earth." 

It  was  the  pleasure  of  Senator  Woodbury,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, speaking  of  Oregon  sixty  years  ago,  to  say:  "If  I  had 
a  son  whose  conduct  made  him  a  fit  subject  for  Botany  Bay  I 
would  say  in  the  name  of  God  go."  If  the  dear,  old,  misguided 
man  had  sent  the  boy  we  would  have  made  a  man  of  him,  and 
in  a  few  years  returned  him  as  a  senator  or  a  missionary,  to 
teach  the  benighted  denizens  of  New  Hampshire,  rock-ribbed 
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land  of  abandoned  farms,  something  of  the  mysteries  of  phys- 
ical geography,  and  of  the  opportunities  open  here  in  God's 
country  for  even  a  New  Hampshire  Yankee. 

In  1844  the  Louisville  Journal  published  to  the  world  that: 
"Russia  has  her  Siberia,  and  England  her  Botany  Bay,  and  if 
the  United  States  could  ever  use  a  country  to  which  to  banish 
rogues  and  scoundrels,  the  utility  of  such  a  region  as  Oregon 
will  be  demonstrated."  Sixty  years  later,  in  1904,  Hon.  Henry 
Watterson,  the  present  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
put  himself  on  record  by  saying:  "If  I  were  a  young  man  of 
20,  leaving  the  state  of  Kentucky,  I  would  make  my  home  in 
Oregon,  as  the  one  country  offering  the  most  magnificent 
opportunities  to  the  young  men  of  America." 

Even  Daniel  Webster  deemed  it  necessary  to  characterize 
the  Pacific  coast  as  "a  region  of  savages  and  wild  beasts,  of 
deserts  of  shifting  sands  and  whirlwinds  of  dust,  of  cactus 
and  prairie  dogs,  a  western  coast  of  3,000  miles,  rock-bound, 
cheerless,  uninviting,  and  not  a  harbor  on  it."  Within  -a  mile 
of  the  spot  where  we  are  now  assembled  is  a  harbor  floating 
more  magnificent  ocean  ships  than  Daniel  Webster  ever  saw. 
Today  his  prairie  dogs  are  dead.  His  cactus  has  given  place 
to  the  cabbage  and  the  cauliflower.  His  whirlwinds  of  dust 
have  been  laid  by  our  gentle  and  refreshing  showers.  His 
deserts  of  shifting  sands  are  producing  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  millions  of  barrels  of  flour  for  the  markets  of  the 
Orient.  His  wild  beasts  are  all,  thanks  to  the  persuasive  and 
hypnotic  powers  of  Colonel  Hawkins,  either  caged  on  the 
grounds  of  the  City  Park,  or  stuffed  and  set  up  on  a  pedestal 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Portland  City  Hall,  and  if  the  god- 
like Daniel  could  now  visit  us  in  person  we  would  lead  him, 
without  a  bodyguard,  through  this  "region  of  savages"  to  the 
gateway  of  the  Indian  Industrial  School  at  Chemawa  and  intro- 
duce him  to  Indian  students  who  could  tell  him  more  than  all 
of  the  Harvard  professors  of  his  day,  about  the  resources  of 
this  great  empire,  and  about  the  capacity  of  the  American 
pioneer  to  conquer  the  forces  of  nature,  to  transform  the  wilder- 
ness, and  to  make  the  waste  places  bud  and  blossom  as  the 
rose. 
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This  "God-forsaken  Asiatic  region"  of  John  C.  Calhoun  has 
vaster  resources  than  a  dozen  states  like  South  Carolina.  The 
old  "Oregon  country"  embraced  a  region  of  over  300,000  square 
miles.  Oregon,  as  she  now  is,  extending  east  and  west  345 
miles,  and  having  an  ocean  frontage  of  276  miles,  includes  a 
territory  of  95.000  square  miles.  Three  million  people  make 
their  homes  in  Massachusetts,  a  state  having  but  one-twelfth  of 
the  area  of  Oregon,  with  not  a  tithe  of  her  resources.  Oregon, 
peopled  as  is  Japan,  or  Great  Britain,  would  have  a  population 
of  30,000,000,  and  with  a  population  like  that  of  Belgium,  461 
people  to  the  square  mile,  her  numbers  would  be  more  than 
40,000,000,  and  her  resources  would  ultimately  sustain  them. 
She  has  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  timber  of  the  United  States 
more  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  and  even  now  the 
products  of  her  forests  are  adding  millions  annually  to  her 
wealth.  Her  fish,  her  fruits,  her  wheat,  her  wool,  her  dairy 
products  are  immense  in  value  and  unsurpassed  in  quality.  The 
United  States  is  one  of  the  leading  hop  countries  of  the  world, 
but  of  the  hops  grown  in  the  United  States,  more  than  30  per 
cent  come  from  the  state  of  Oregon,  and  12  per  cent  from  the 
single  county  of  Marion.  In  1903  the  output  of  our  farms,  and 
orchards,  and  ranges,  and  waters,  and  factories,  and  from  other 
resources,  was  more  than  $200,000,000. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  brilliant  Senator  McDuffie,  of  South 
Carolina,  speaking  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  "Oregon 
country,"  declared  that  he  would  not  give  a  pinch  of  snuff  for 
the  whole  territory,  but  that  despised  territory  is  now  adding 
$400,000,000  annually  to  the  national  wealth;  in  fifty  years  it 
has  contributed  to  the  revenues  of  the  national  treasury  more 
than  $50,000,000,  and  in  gold  and  silver  alone  it  has  contributed 
over  $125,000,000  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

In  the  distorted  imagination  of  Daniel  Webster  the  Columbia 
river  had  no  mouth,  and  for  all  human  use  she  was  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  St.  John,  but  she  is  the  second  river  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  certain  stages  she  carries  more  water 
than  the  Mississippi.  With  her  principal  tributaries  she  includes 
more  than  2.000  miles  of  navigable  waters,  and  drains  a  region 
equal  to  the  combined  area  of  New  England,  New  York,  Penn- 
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sylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland.  Her  annual  foreign  com- 
merce runs  into  the  millions.  Through  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  (for  in  spite  of  Daniel  Webster  she  has  a  mouth), 
ocean  vessels,  like  the  Algoa,  carrying  a  cargo  of  9,276  tons, 
sail  up  her  waters  and  through  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette, 
more  than  100  miles,  to  Portland,  her  chief  seaport,  a  city  to 
which  is  almost  wholly  tributary  the  1,700  miles  of  railroad 
already  constructed  and  in  operation  within  the  state  of  Oregon. 
From  this  port,  greater  than  was  Boston  in  Webster's  time, 
whose  annual  bank  clearances  are  $175,000,000,  whose  annual 
jobbing  trade  is  more  than  $160,000,000,  and  which  spends 
annually  in  the  trifling  matter  of  postage  stamps  alone  the 
sum  of  $350,000,  a  single  company  sent  out  in  1003  six  ocean 
vessels  with  a  cargo  of  2,500.'000  feet  of  lumber  each,  and  a 
seventh  with  a  cargo  exceeding  3,634,000  feet.  There  is  in  all 
this  simply  a  suggestion  of  what  the  future  has  in  store.  It 
was  Benton  who,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  pleading  the 
cause  of  Oregon,  pointed  to  India  and  the  unlimited  possibilities 
of  the  east.  Let  us  read  the  lessons  of  history.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  geography  of  our  situation.  Let  us  examine  the 
ocean  charts,  and  learn  the  pathways  of  commerce  and  watch 
the  outgoings  and  the  incomings  of  our  ocean  transports,  for 
away  beyond  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  three-quarters  of  the 
population  of  the  world  beckons  the  way  to  our  commerce,  and 
to  new  markets  for  the  products  of  our  fields,  and  our  forests, 
and  our  ranges,  and  all  of  the  fruits  of  American  industry 
and  invention.  Here  is  one  of  the  world's  great  gateways.  Here 
is  a  future  seat  of  empire.  Here,  in  this  remote  corner,  but 
future  center,  is  the  Ultima  Thule  of  discovery  and  achievement. 
And  all  of  this  great  region,  still  undeveloped,  boundless  in 
extent,  boundless  in  its  resources,  and  boundless  in  its  possi- 
bilities, is  the  gift  of  the  Oregon  pioneer  to  the  American  sister- 
hood of  states.  Westward — ever  westward — has  for  thousands 
of  years  been  the  story  of  man's  migrations, 

"And  nations  wrecked  along  the  rolling  years 

Mark  where  for  sixty  centuries  have  run 

The  tidal  waves  of  men  toward  the  setting  sun." 

Here  the  journey,  begun  thousands  of  years  ago,  has  culmi- 
nated.   Here  the  long  procession  that  started  in  the  dawn  of 
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history  has  finally  broken  ranks.  From  this  point,  under  new 
conditions,  with  new  equipments,  with  columns  re-arranged, 
and  along  other  lines  of  human  endeavor,  on,  and  on.  and  on 
will  go  the  ceaseless  march  of  men  and  events.  Prescience, 
hope,  opportunity,  ambition,  courage,  energy,  ingredients  all  of 
the  leaven  that  first  dissipated  the  primeval  shadows,  will  con- 
tinue ceaselessly  at  work  until  the  dazzling  splendors  of  ultimate 
achievement  mark  the  end  of  human  quest  and  of  human 
endeavor. 

The  withholding  for  so  many  ages  of  this  wonderful  land 
was  a  prodigal  loss  to  the  past  of  all  its  enormous  materials 
of  wealth  and  opportunity,  and  covers  designs  of  Providence 
that  are  wholly  inscrutable.  Undiscovered  and  undeveloped  it 
has  lain  through  the  centuries  while  wars  were  waging,  and 
nations  were  rising,  and  civilization  was  advancing,  and  the 
history  of  man  was  being  illumined  with  all  of  the  triumphs 
of  music  and  of  art,  and  science,  and  law,  and  commerce,  and 
statesmanship,  and  religion.  During  all  of  these  years,  .while 
the  civilizing  processes  of  the  ages  were  being  evolved  in  the 
mind  of  the  Great  Architect,  and  all  the  varying  stages  of  dis- 
covery and  development  were  reaching  their  culmination  in 
other  and  extended  fields,  this  world  of  wealth,  this  richest  of 
all  lands,  this  exhaustless  reservoir  of  promise  and  of  oppor- 
tunity was  being  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  civilized  man.  Here, 
during  all  these  centuries  of  time,  the  wild  birds  have  sung, 
the  wild  flowers  have  bloomed,  the  wild  beasts  have  roamed, 
and  wilder  men  have  traversed  the  forests  and  the  desert  soli- 
tudes. Here  old  Mount  Hood,  majestic  sentinel  of  the  skies, 
"lonely  as  God  and  white  as  a  winter  moon,"  has  stood  watch 
and  ward;  the  great  forests  have  gathered  age  and  strength, 
and  substance,  and  proportion,  and  the  rivers  have  gone  rolling 
down  with  ceaseless  monotone  to  mingle  with  the  restless 
waters  of  the  sea.  And  here,  at  last,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  have 
come  the  avant  couriers  of  civilization,  and  in  Gray,  and  Lewis 
and  Clark,  and  Astor,  and  Lee.  and  Whitman,  and  all  their 
compeers  and  successors,  the  exploiters,  the  explorers,  the 
home  builders,  and  the  law  givers,  has  been  begun  the  work  in 
this  wide  and  rich,  but  long-neglected  field,  that  is  to  rival  all 
the  work  of  the  past,  and  bring  developments  that  will  surpass 
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the  hopes  and  the  prophecies  of  the  cheeriest  optimist.  The 
first  foundations  in  this  new  field  have  been  laid.  The  initial 
chapters  of  our  history  have  already  been  written.  We  already 
have  what  we  are  pleased  to  refer  to  as  a  pioneer  era.  The 
opening  years  of  the  new  century  have  noted,  in  increasing 
ratio,  the  passing  of  many  of  the  founders  and  state  builders 
of  Oregon.  Over  their  graves  will  arise  new  scenes,  and  be 
made  new  history.  The  world  wants  results — constantly 
results — and  is  reckless  alike  of  the  presence  or  of  the  absence 
of  individuals.  After  the  lapse  of  but  two  generations,  this  is 
no  longer  a  land  of  romance,  but  a  commercial  asset,  and  the 
primitive  work  of  the  pioneers  is  being  overshadowed  in  the 
march  of  commerce,  and  pioneer  memories  are  swallowed  up 
and  forgotten  in  the  hum  of  the  traffic  on  our  rivers  and  in  our 
cities,  and  in  the  rush  and  roar  of  all  the  varied  engines  of 
modern  industry. 

At  our  last  annual  reunion  1,007  of  the  sturdy  pioneers  of 
Oregon  were  here  to  inscribe  their  names  upon  the  register. 
Their  average  age  was  70  years,  and  it  is  believed,  that  in  the 
meantime,  of  all  our  Association,  less  than  two  score  have 
passed  over  the  river,  a  striking  commentary  upon  the  vigor 
of  Oregon  pioneer  stock. 

But  a  new  Oregon  is  already  here.  A  newer  and  a  greater 
Oregon  is  to  follow.  Over  the  old  trails  thousands  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  the  "foot  soldiers"  of  the  '40s  and  the  *50s. 
Millions  are  yet  to  come.  The  evening  shadows  are  gathering 
about  those  of  the  vanguard  who  yet  linger  upon  the  shores 
of  time.  Year  after  year  inroads  are  made  in  the  scattered 
ranks,  and  the  stories  of  the  joys  and  the  perils  that  clustered 
about  the  camp  fires  of  long  ago  are  but  fading  memories  and 
idyls  of  the  past.  With  no  regrets  for  the  years  that  have  gone, 
with  no  misgivings  for  the  future,  these  heroic  path  finders 
and  state  builders,  at  each  recurring  reunion,  gather  in  closer 
ranks  their  thinning  numbers,  touch  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
press  the  handclasp  with  a  firmer,  but  more  tender,  grip,  and 
looking  outward  and  upward,  with  clear  and  steady  vision,  as 
men  of  purpose  and  men  of  action  who  have  done  their  work, 
and  done  it  well,  accept  all  of  the  transitions  of  time  as  but 
the  adjustment  of  new  forces  to  changed  conditions,  necessary 
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to  make  effective  the  work  begun  by  them,  proud  and  exultant 
that  it  was  their  good  fortune  to  be  dominant  factors  in  so 
memorable  and  so  romantic  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

CROSSING  THE  PLAINS  IN  1852. 

(The  author  of  the  following  diary  was  Mrs.  Cecelia  Emily 
McMillen  Adams.  She  was  born  at  Lodi,  N.  Y.,  February  16, 
1829,  and  removed  with  parents  to  DuPage  County,  Illinois,  in 
1840.  Here  she  was  married  to  Dr.  William  Adams  on  June  30, 
1840,  and  in  the  fall  of  1851,  with  her  parents,  husband,  brothers, 
twin  sister,  brother-in-law,  Calvin  Henry  Adams,  and  wife,  and 
a  number  of  others,  started  to  Oregon.  They  wintered  in  Mis- 
souri, and  in  the  spring  of  1852  renewed  their  march,  which 
ended  on  October  24.  Her  brother,  James  H.  McMillen,  came 
in  1845,  and  is  one  of  the  best-known  citizens  of  Portland.  Mrs. 
Adams  died  near  Hillsboro.  August  14,  1867.  The  excellence  of 
this  diary,  in  its  portrayal  of  the  daily  routine  of  travel  "across 
the  plains,"  indicates  that  Mrs.  Adams  was  unusually  observant 
and  capable,  and  by  this  interesting  record  she  will  long  be  re- 
membered in  the  early  annals  of  Oregon. — George  H.  Himes, 
Secretary  Oregon  Pioneer  Association.) 

Wednesday,  May  26.  1852 — Had  rain  all  last  night  and  the 
roads  bad  in  consequence.  Traveled  slowly  till  afternoon,  when 
we  came  to  the  town  of  Lynden.  Here  we  found  roads  that 
had  been  traveled  more  and  were  very  good,  and  soon  came 
again  into  the  Missouri  bottom  and  had  good,  level  roads  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Here  we  got  our  first  sight  of  the  Missouri 
river  and  encamped  in  sight  of  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Nishina- 
botany,  which  we  crossed  on  a  bridge.    Made  seventeen  miles. 

Thursday,  May  27 — Started  early  and  traveled  up  the  bot- 
tom for  about  six  miles.  Paid  25  cents  for  traveling  the  length 
of  a  ferryboat  across  a  slough  and  then  went  up  the  bluff  again. 
Today  we  left  the  state  of  Missouri  and  entered  Iowa.  From 
this  time  we  found  but  little  bad  roads.  Mostly  prairie,  and 
timber  scarce.  Passed  near  the  town  of  Sidney.  Made  eighteen 
miles. 

Friday,  May  2S — Roads  still  good.    Traveled  seventeen  miles. 
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3at  trday,  May  29 — Passed  through  Coonville  and  crossed 
Keg  i  reek.  Today  we  came  upon  the  Mormon  trace  and  trav- 
f'ed  about  three  miles  on  it  and  encamped  on  Pony  creek, 
abo  it  fi  'e  miles  from  Kanesville.    Made  twenty  miles. 

Sunday,  May  30 — In  the  morning  found  Esquire  Hewitt,  from 
Dundee,  who  informed  us  that  his  company  were  encamped 
about  a  Mile  ahead  of  us.  Hitched  up  our  team  and  started 
about  11  c'clock,  but  when  we  got  where  they  were  they  had 
left,  but  we  passed  on  and  soon  found  them  encamped  again  in 
a  field  on  the  Missouri  bottom,  about  two  miles  from  Kanes- 
ville.   Of  coarse  we  camped,  too. 

Monday,  May  31 — Went  to  Kanesville  and  did  some  little 
trading. 

Tuesday,  June  1. — Did  the  same. 
Wednesday,  June  2. — The  same. 

Thursday,  Jt.ne  3. — Started  and  went  to  the  ferry,  the  old 
traders'  point — Council  Bluffs  postoffice,  six  miles. 

Friday,  June  \. — This  is  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  for 
the  hard  work.  Paid  $1  per  wagon  and  25  cents  per  yoke  of 
oxen  for  the  privilege  of  ferrying  ourselves  over  the  Missouri 
in  a  flatboat,  which  took  all  day  and  till  after  dark.  Made  one 
mile.  Our  company  now  consists  of  six  wagons,  one  of  which 
is  bound  for  California.  A  great  many  Mormons  are  starting 
for  the  Salt  Lake. 

Saturday,  June  5  — Proceeded  up  a  pretty  hilly  road  and  but 
little  of  interest  occurred.  Just  commenced  keeping  guard. 
Found  some  strawberries  today.    Made  fifteen  miles. 

.  Sunday,  June  G. — Proceeded  on.  At  noon  when  we  stopped 
for  dinner  the  cattle  took  a  stampede  for  about  a  mile,  cause 
unknown.  At  night,  as  we  were  about  to  encamp,  they  took 
another  with  the  wagons,  but  did  not  do  much  damage,  and 
were  soon  stopped.  Made  eighteen  miles.  Last  night  my 
clothes  got  out  of  the  wagon  and  the  oxen  ate  them  up,  so  I 
consider  I  have  met  with  a  great  loss,  as  it  was  my  woolen 
dress. 
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Monday,  June  7. — Today  we  saw  some  Indians'  graves.  They 
were  quite  open.  I  could  see  two  buffalo  robes  within,  which 
had  probably  been  wrapped  around  the  body.  They  were  buried 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  mounds  erected  over  them,  and 
an  opening  had  been  made  in  the  side,  probably  by  the  emi- 
grants. As  we  were  looking  at  them  we  saw  four  Indians  coming 
towards  us  on  horseback,  which  caused  us  to  be  leaving.  They 
had  been  stealing  sheep  from  the  emigrants. 

Nothing  of  much  interest  occurred  today,  except  a  cold 
night  last  night.  Ferried  across  the  Elkhorn  and  forded  Raw- 
hide and  reached  the  banks  of  the  Platte.  Made  twenty-four 
miles.  While  we  were  crossing  the  Elkhorn  it  rained  and 
hailed  very  hard. 

Tuesday,  June  8. — Proceeded  on  up  the  Platte.  Caught  a 
few  small  fish.  Roads  fine  and  boundless,  level  prairie  Made 
seventeen  miles. 

Wednesday,  June  9. — We  are  all  very  glad  to  get  ou  our 
cloaks  and  overcoats  and  mittens  this  morning,  it  is  so  -\  ery 
cold.  North  wind  blows  very  hard.  Noon — Here  we  find  a  new- 
made  grave,  on  the  headboard  of  which  is  inscribed,  "D.  Herer. 
Died  May  28,  1852.  Aged  5  Years."  Today  we  met  several 
teams  on  their  way  back.  We  made  no  inquiries,  as  they  had  the 
smallpox.  We  also  saw  some  Mormons  on  their  way  back. 
They  said  the  road  was  good  and  no  Indians  on  our  way  as  far 
up  as  Fort  Laramie.    Made  nineteen  miles. 

Thursday,  June  10. — Hard  south  wind  for  several  days,  fol- 
lowed up  the  Loup  fork.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  Platte,  a  very 
rapid  stream,  filled  with  sandbars;  Find  a  few  wild  roses  and 
yellow  daisies.  Tonight  we  encamped  on  a  beautiful  spot  with 
plenty  of  wood,  water  and  grass.  One  of  our  oxen  has  become 
very  lame.  Timber  is  generally  very  scarce.  Today  we  saw 
two  new  graves.  On  the  headboard  was  written  with  a  pencil 
'"Mary  Morris,  Aged  19,  and  M.  L.  Morris,  Aged  9  Years."  .  We 
saw  good  clothing  scattered  around,  which  caused  us  to  think 
they  had  died  with  some  contagious  disease.  Here  we  done 
some  washing.    Made  eighteen  miles. 

Friday.  June  11. — S.  W.  Took  an  early  start  this  morning. 
P.  and  myself  walked  on  several  miles.     We  have  very  cold 
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nights  and  not  very  warm  days,  which  makes  it  fine  for  our 
cattle.  At  12  o'clock  we  stopped  for  dinner.  This  is  all  the 
time  I  get  to  write  or  read.  The  horseflies  are  very  bad  today. 
I  never  saw  such  large  ones  and  so  many  of  them  before.  The 
boys  are  all  laying  under  the  wagons,  asleep.  Today  we  crossed 
Looking  Glass  creek,  Beaver  creek,  Plumb  creek{  and  Ash  creek. 
We  find  quite  a  number  of  dead  oxen  and  horses.  Encamped 
on  the  Loup  fork  bottom  tonight.  We  could  hear  the  Indians, 
but  did  not  see  any.    Made  twenty  miles. 

Saturday,  June  12. — W.  W.  Quite  warm  today,  with  a  cool 
breeze.  P.  and  self  walked  on  several  miles.  We  came  to  an 
old  deserted  Indian  village.  We  think,  by  the  looks  of  the  land, 
that  it  has  been  cultivated  in  a  few  places.  Found  some  cedar 
for  the  first  time.  The  soil  is  very  sandy.  Grass  is  very  good 
here.  Cottonwood  is  the  principal  timber  on  these  rivers. 
See  no  buffalo  yet.  This  is  a  beautiful  part  of  the  country  and 
very  level.  Once  in  a  while  see  a  bird.  We  do  enjoy  our- 
selves very  well.  We  have  some  good  neighbors  in  our  com- 
pany. Encamped  for  the  night  on  the  Loup  fork.  Had  to 
go  two  miles  for  wood.    Made  nineteen  miles. 

Sunday,  June  13. — -West  wind  very  hard.  This  is  a  lovely 
morning,  but  has  the  appearance  of  rain,  which  made  us  very 
anxious  to  ford  the  river,  so  we  started  on.  Found  it  rather 
dangerous  crossing  on  account  of  quicksand.  Mr.  Miller's 
wagon  came  very  near  going  down.  P.  and  self  waded  through, 
taking  father  for  our  pilot.  We  had  a  grand  time,  as  we  had 
to  follow  down  the  river  half  a  mile  so  as  to  keep  out  of 
the  deepest  water,  so  that  we  traveled  nearly  a  mile  in  the 
water.  We  feel  all  the  better  for  our  ducking.  It  took  us 
nearly  all  day.  but  all  got  across  safe  at  last.  Seems  but  little  like 
the  Sabbath.  Find  a  few  strange  flowers.  Made  six  and  one- 
half  miles.    Think  of  Anne,  as  it  is  her  birthday. 

Monday,  June  14. — Very  hard  west  wind.  Took  an  e;irly 
start  this  morning,  calculating  to  stop  and  rest  our  teams  as 
soon  as  we  come  to  good  grass,  which  our  guidebook  says  will 
be  two  or  three  days'  travel.  Hero  we  find  toads  with  horns 
and  long  tails.  They  are  about  three  inches  long  and  very 
slender,  and  tails  as  long  as  the  body;    they  are  spotted,  white, 
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yellow  and  brown;  can  run  as  fast  as  a  man,  and  very  wild. 
Mosquitoes  annoy  us  very  much,  and  sometimes  the  air  seems 
to  be  filled  with  large  bugs.  Dust  is  very  troublesome,  roads 
good,  water  scarce,  grass  poor,  no  timber.  This  afternoon  we 
passed  seven  new-made  graves.  One  had  four  bodies  in  it. 
and  to  all  appearances  they  were  laid  on  the  top  of  the  ground 
and  the  dirt  thrown  over  them.  Most  of  them  were  aged 
people.  It  was  written  on  some  of  the  headboards  that  they 
died  with  the  cholera.  We  find  good  bedclothes  and  clothing 
of  all  kinds,  but  do  not  pretend  to  touch  one  of  them.  Encamped 
for  the  night  on  the  wide  Prairie  creek.  Find  good  grass  and 
water,  but  no  wood,  but  we  brought  wood  with  us,  as  our  guide 
directed  us  to  do.    Made  twenty-three  miles. 

Tuesday,  June  15. — North  wind,  quite  cool.  Rained  very 
hard  last  night,  which  was  very  acceptable  to  us.  Did  not  take 
an  early  start  this  morning,  as  we  do  not  calculate  to  drive  any 
great  distance  today,  as  our  teams  are  getting  very  tired  and 
our  lame  ox  is  no  better.  I  had  the  sick  headache  last  night 
and  do  not  feel  able  to  sit  up  much  today.  Have  a  good  bed 
in  the  wagon.  Our  folks  had  a  new  milk  cow  today.  Encamped 
on  the  Platte.  Poor  wood  and  grass.  Rained  all  day,  which 
makes  it  very  disagreeable  getting  supper  tonight.  Made  eleven 
and  one-half  miles. 

Wednesday,  June  16. — Wind  northeast;  rainy  this  morning: 
very  disagreeable  getting  breakfast.  We  conclude  to  go  on 
slowly  until  we  find  a  better  camping  place.  A  man  died  this 
morning  with  the  cholera  in  a  company  ahead  of  us.  Find 
prickly  pear.  All  the  wood  we  find  today  is  quaking  asp,  which 
is  miserable  for  fuel.  Have  no  wild  game  yet,  although  our 
boys  are  on  the  chase  most  of  the  time.  Passed  eleven  new 
graves.  Crossed  Weed  creek.  Encamped  one  mile  from  the 
Platte.  Poor  wood  and  miserable  water.  Good  grass.  Made 
thirteen  miles.    Elected  officers  tonight. 

Tuesday,  June  17. — Very  warm  and  sultry.  Concluded  to 
stay  and  do  our  washing;  by  taking  our  clothes  down  to  the 
river,  we  can  wash  very  well.  Another  man  died  near 
us  this  morning.  The  doctor  gets  some  practice.  Henry  is 
quite  unwell  today,  but  as  a  general  thing  we  are  blessed  with 
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excellent  health  and  good  spirits.  At  3  o'clock  we  concluded  to 
pick  up  and  go  a  little  ways,  as  we  shall  have  a  long  drive 
tomorrow.  Done  a  large  washing.  Had  the  hardest  water  I 
ever  saw.  Oxen  getting  better.  Passed  six  new  graves. 
Encamped  on  the  prairie.  Brought  our  wood  and  water  with 
us.  Found  water  enough  for  our  cattle.  Made  four  miles.  Had 
a  new  milk  cow  today. 

Friday,  June  18. — Warm  and  sultry.  Took  an  early  start  this 
morning.  Our  company  at  the  present  consists  of  eight  wagons, 
sixteen  men  and  ten  ladies,  besides  children.  A  large  com- 
pany passed  us  today  from  Kane  county,  111. — Elgin,  Dundee  and 
St.  Charles — all  horse  teams.  They  seemed  like  our  own 
folks.  Another  man  died  near  us  today,  and  an  old  lady  56 
years  old.  The  doctors  think  that  they  drank  poisoned  water 
out  of  a  spring  near  by  here.  We  find  white  larkspur  and  also 
a  very  pretty  dark  red  flower,  strangers  to  us;  they  resemble  the 
moss  rose.  This  afternoon  we  had  a  very  heavy  shower,  accom- 
panied with  hail  and  hard  wind.  We  have  passed  twenty-one 
new-made  graves  today.  It  makes  it  seem  very  gloomy  to  us 
to  see  so  many  of  the  emigrants  buried  on  the  plains.  Made 
eighteen  miles. 

Saturday.  June  19.— Very  warm.  Took  an  early  start.  Crossed 
a  very  deep  ravine  with  steep  banks  but  which  was  entirely  dry. 
Our  boys  have  been  hunting  all  the  forenoon  and  just  returned 
with  a  buffalo,  covered  with  feathers  about  the  size  of  a  prairie 
hen  and  is  all  the  game  we  have  yet  had.  Passed  thirteen 
graves  today.  We  just  met  a  team  from  Fort  Laramie  going 
to  St.  Joseph  with  the  mail,  but  would  not  wait  for  us  to  write 
any  letters,  so  mother  missed  of  one  this  time.  Encamped  on 
Elm  creek,  a  very  beautiful  spot.  It  seems  too  bad  to  see  such 
pretty  places  uninhabited.  We  see  snipe,  turkey  buzzards  and 
a  few  blackbirds.  We  see  no  Indians  yet.  The  express  men  tell 
us  we  shall  find  none  until  we  get  to  Fort  Laramie.  Made  six- 
teen miles.    At  noon  father  made  us  a  good  cup  of  tea. 

Sunday,  June  20. — This  is  a  beautiful  morning,  very  warm. 
Did  not  expect  to  travel  any  today.  A  few  sweet  birds  are 
singing,  and  all  nature  seems  to  be  praising  their  Maker.  I  can- 
not help  thinking  of  our  dear  home  today.    I  think  I  see  them 
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going  to  the  house  of  God  to  worship  there.  O!  what  a  blessed 
privilege.  Here  on  these  wide  prairies  we  seldom  hear  the  voice 
of  prayers.  But  I  trust  a  spirit  of  prayer  and  praise- is  felt  in 
almost  every  heart.  We  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
the  many  blessings  and  mercies  that  daily  attend  us;  through 
dangers,  both  seen  and  unseen,  the  hand  of  God  has  directed 
us.  and  while  we  see  so  many  continuously  falling  around  us 
we  still  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  and  spirits.  "Bless 
the  Lord,  oh  my  soul,  let  all  that  is  within  me  bless  His  holy 
name."  It  seems  best  for  us  to  travel  today,  as  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  stop  again  in  a  day  or  two.  We  have  more  time  for 
reading  and  meditation  when  we  are  traveling  than  we  do 
when  we  stop  and  spend  a  day.  We  have  so  much  to  do  when 
we  stop  it  keeps  us  busy  all  day.  Passed  ten  graves.  We  lost 
our  guidebook  on  Saturday,  which  caused  us  to  go  much  farther 
today  than  we  expected.  We  find  a  great  many  sinkholes. 
They  are  round,  hollow  places  in  the  ground,  filled  with  alkali 
water.  If  they  dry  up  it  leaves  the  earth  covered  with  saler- 
atus.  We  have  to  guard  our  cattle  from  them  all  the  time. 
We  saw  some  buffalo  today  for  the  first  time.  Our  hunting 
boys  ran  after  them  with  their  guns  prepared,  but  they  ran 
towards  them  so  fast  it  frightened  them  away.  They  were 
most  too  anxious.  We  encamped  on  the  prairie.  Carried  our 
wood  with  us,  besides  picking  up  buffalo  chips  for  the  first. 
Made  sixteen  miles. 

Monday,  June  21. — Wind  northeast,  very  pleasant.  Took  an 
early  start.  Mr.  Stowell  came  back  to  us  last  night.  Has  not 
been  with  us  before  for  five  weeks  or  more.  Are  glad  to  have 
our  friend  come  back  with  us  again.  Very  high  wind  this 
afternoon,  which  makes  it  very  bad  traveling.  Today  we  can 
see  teams  on  the  other  side  of  the  Platte.  That  is  the  road  that 
James  traveled.  The  bluffs  are  very  high  on  that  side.  Today  we 
met  five  men  direct  from  Oregon.  They  gave  us  the  privilege 
of  writing  home.  Last  night  we  had  music  and  dancing.  It 
makes  it  seem  quite  like  home  to  hear  the  accordeon,  which 
Cecelia  plays  almost  every  evening.  Not  very  good  roads. 
Made  twenty  miles. 

Tuesday,  June  22. — Cool  and  pleasant.  Stephen  is  quite 
unwell  today.    Some  of  our  boys  are  hunting  today.  Some 
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men  from  Oregon  came  along  today  on  their  way  back  to  the 
states.  They  tell  us  we  shall  find  plenty  of  grass  ahead  and  no 
Indains.  We  sent  two  letters  home  by  them.  One  of  them 
said  he  was  acquainted  with  James.  Passed  seven  graves'  If 
we  should  go  by  all  the  camping  grounds  we  should  see  five 
times  as  many  graves  as  we  now  do.  At  noon  it  rained  very 
hard,  and  continued  so  all  the  afternoon.  Very  hard  wind.  Had 
rather  a  disagreeable  time  getting  supper.  Our  chips  burn 
rather  poor,  they  are  so  wet.  It  seems  like  a  winter  night 
it  is  so  very  cold.    Made  fourteen  miles. 

Wednesday,  June  23. — This  is  a  gloomy  morning.  It  rained 
so  much  last  night.  Today  we  came  to  some  bluffs  for  the  first 
time.  Sandy  roads  and  hard  drawing.  Good  grass,  and  find 
some  wood,  very  poor,  but  take  some  with  us.  Poor  water. 
Cross  Skunk  creek.  Encamped  for  the  night  with  no  wood  nor 
water,  excepting  what  we  had  with  us.  Passed  twenty-one 
graves.  Here  we  find  a  white  poppy,  but  they  are  so  covered 
with  thorns  that  we  cannot  pick  them.    Made  eighteen  miles. 

Thursday,  June  24. — Wind  northeast  and  very  cold,  indeed. 
This  morning  we  took  an  early  start.  Found  some  good-look- 
ing springs,  but  dare  not  use  any  of  the  water.  Roads  good, 
very  sandy.  We  can  see  teams  on  the  other  side  of  the  Platte, 
the  road  that  Brother  James  traveled  on,  but  our  road  is  much 
the  best,  as  there  are  so  many  bluffs  on  the  other  road.  Passed 
eighteen  graves.  We  met  another  Oregon  train  today  on  their 
way  back  to  Iowa.  It  consisted  of  men,  women  and  children. 
They  were  packed  on  horses  and  had  but  one  wagon.  We 
inquired  if  they  were  sick  of  Oregon.  They  said  no;  and 
expected  to  go  back  next  spring.  They  were  in  such  a  hurry 
they  would  not  stop  to  talk.  Today  we  see  the  last  timber 
for  200  miles,  so  our  guide  says.    Made  eighteen  miles. 

Friday,  June  25. — Wind  east  this  morning.  Woke  up  and 
found  it  raining  very  hard.  We  expect  to  do  our  washing  here 
today,  but  it  rains  so  hard  that  we  concluded  to  travel.  The 
roads  rather  bad.  Use  Platte  water.  It  is  a  very  muddy  stream. 
We  can  settle  it  with  alum  so  that  it  is  very  gooil.  Generally 
get  a  pint  of  mud  out  of  every  pail  of  water.  Today  we  passed 
a  grave  that  had  been  dug  open  by  the  wolves.    All  we  could 
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see  of  the  remains  were  the  clothes  that  it  had  been  wrapped 
up  in.  We  found  the  headboard  some  distance  from  the  grave. 
On  it  was  inscribed:  "Henry  Verdant,  Aged  52;  from  Edgar 
County,  Illinois."  Crossed  the  North  Bluffs  fork.  Passed  eight 
graves.  Traveled  four  miles  on  the  bluffs.  So  much  sand  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  over  them.  Did  not  find  a  camp- 
ing ground  till  very  late.  Mosquitos  very  troublesome.  Made 
eighteen  miles. 

Saturday,  June  26. — Wind  east.  Did  not  start  very  early,  as 
we  overslept  ourselves.  Had  a  hard  time  in  getting  a  fire  to 
cook  our  breakfast,  as  everything  is  so  wet.  Some  of  our  com- 
pany had  a  regular  fight  today,  but  all  of  our  folks  kept  out 
of  the  muss.  One  or  two  were  knocked  down,  but  no  injury 
done,  only  they  are  all  obliged  to  leave  our  company.  Find 
prickly  pears  in  great  abundance.  The  flowers  of  one  kind 
resemble  the  double  yellow  hollyhock,  and  the  other  kind 
resemble  the  pink  China  aster.  The  pink  ones  are  very  beauti- 
ful. Passed  through  another  dog  town  today.  They  resemble 
the  fox  squirrel  in  shape  and  color.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  kill  one  of  them  they  are  so  very  shy.  Passed  some  deep 
ravines.  Passed  nine  graves.  Very  sandy  roads.  Find  some 
beautiful-looking  springs,  but  dare  not  use  the  water.  Keep 
near  the  Platte.    Good  grass;  no  wood.    Made  eighteen  miles. 

Sunday,  June  27. — This  is  a  lovely  morning.  Conclude  to 
stay  here  and  recruit  our  team.  They  have  stood  the  journey 
very  well,  but  want  some  rest.  But  we  find  a  great  deal  to  do 
P.  done  some  washing  and  I  baked  bread  and  pumpkin  and  apple 
pies,  cooked  beans  and  meat,  stewed  apples  and  baked  suck- 
eyes  in  quantity  sufficient  to  last  some  time,  besides  making 
Dutch  cheese,  and  took  everything  out  of  the  wagon  to  air. 
A  birth  took  place  today  in  one  of  the  companies  near  us.  It 
threatened  a  hard  storm  this  afternoon,  but  only  gave  us  a  few 
drops  and  passed  on.  Buffalo  bones  are  scattered  all  over 
the  plains.  We  can  see  emigrants  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
I  do  not  see  any  company  that  get  along  better  than  we  do. 
We  all  take  a  great  deal  of  comfort,  especially  Sister  P.  and 
myself.    We  have  some  jolly  times  if  we  are  in  a  wilderness. 

Monday,  June  28. — South  wind;  cool  and  pleasant.  Started 
early.    Roads  sandy.    Crossed  two  small  creeks.    Stopped  for 
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dinner  opposite  Cedar  Bluffs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Platte. 
Some  of  the  boys  are  out  on  a  hunting  excursion.  Passed  eleven 
graves.  Encamped  for  the  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Platte. 
Some  little  sickness  in  some  of  the  companies,  but  we  all  enjoy 
good  health,  which  we  consider  a  great  blessing.  Made  nine- 
teen miles. 

Tuesday,  June  29. — Wind  east.  Last  night  about  12  o'clock 
the  wind  blew  a  perfect  hurricane,  which  made  a  scattering 
among  the  tents.  We  slept  in  our  wagon,  and  it  rocked  like  a 
cradle.  Expected  it  to  go  over  every  moment,  although  they  were 
chained  down,  but  it  is  very  calm  this  morning.  After  travel- 
ing some  four  miles  of  good  road  we  came  to  some  very  high 
bluffs,  the  highest  we  have  yet  seen.  P.  and  myself  forded  a 
little  stream  barefoot,  and  walked  over  the  bluffs,  which  are  a 
mile  in  length.  Sand  very  deep.  Passed  ten  graves.  Passed 
the  lone  tree,  the  only  stick  of  timber  within  200  miles,  this 
is  about  half-way  between.  The  top  has  been  all  cut  off;  it 
is  cedar.  We  took  a  few  splinters  in  memory  of  it.  Encamped 
on  Cassell  creek.  Passed  another  dogtowrn.  Made  twenty  miles. 
Passed  Ash  Hollow  station,  where  one  man  stays  alone. 

Wednesday,  June  30. — W.  N.  Very  pleasant.  Last  night 
had  another  hard  wind  and  some  little  rain.  The  bluffs  look 
very  beautiful  on  the  other  side  of  the  Platte,  but  should  not 
like  to  travel  over  them.  Good  grass.  Passed  ten  graves. 
Find  considerable  driftwood.    Made  twenty-two  miles. 

Thursday,  July  1. — Wrind  southeast.  Has  the  appearance  of 
a  storm.  We  see  antelope  very  often,  but  our  hunters  have 
not  caught  anything  worth  speaking  of  yet.  Have  killed 
two  or  three  yellow  rattlesnakes.  Large  grey  wolves  are  very 
plenty.  They  will  kill  buffalo,  and  the  emigrants  sometimes 
lose  their  cattle.  Passed  eight  graves.  One  of  the  men  that 
left  our  camp  is  very  sick;  one  that  had  a  quarrel  with  his  son- 
in-law.    Made  twenty-one  miles. 

Friday,  July  2. — Had  a  very  hard  wind  last  night.  The  sick 
man  is  dead  this  morning.  We  stopped  to  see  him  buried. 
They  wrapped  him  in  bedclothes  and  laid  him  in  the  ground 
without  any  coffin.  We  sung  a  hymn  and  had  prayer.  O!  it  is 
so  hard  to  leave  friends  in  this  wilderness.    Some  of  the  bluffs 
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look  like  old  castles.  Are  in  sight  of  Chimney  Rock.  Can  see 
it  fifty  miles  off.  Passed  eight  graves.  Follow  on  the  Platte. 
Very  poor  grass.  Quite  warm.  Travel  slowly.  Made  six- 
teen miles. 

Saturday,  July  3. — Wind  westerly.  Very  pleasant  today.  We 
came  to  the  river  opposite  Chimney  Rock,  which  has  been 
visible  most  of  the  way  for  the  last  thirty-five  miles.  It  is  said 
to  be  three  miles  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  but  on  these 
level  prairies  we  cannot  judge  much  of  distances  by  the  eye. 
It  does  not  appear  more  than  half  a  mile.  It  consists  of  a  large, 
square  column  of  clay  and  sand,  mixed  together,  with  a  base 
of  conical  form,  apparently  composed  of  sand,  round  base  cone, 
and  appears  as  if  the  column  had  been  set  up  and  the  sand 
heaped  up  around  it  to  sustain  it.  It  is  said  to  be  500  feet  high, 
but  doubt  it  some.  Just  back  of  it,  to  the  south,  is  another 
structure  of  the  same  material,  which  has  the  appearance  of  an 
Illinois  straw  stable,  and  a  little  to  the  west  is  a  cluster  which 
the  imagination  can  easily  make  a  barn  and  stacks,  and  which 
bears  this  name.  We  very  much  regret  that  we  could  not  cross 
the  river  and  get  a  closer  view  of  it,  but  we  can  see  it  very 
distinctly  through  our  spyglass.  I  love  to  look  at  it,  because  I 
know  Brother  James  has  been  on  it.  We  see  a  great  many 
strange-looking  rocks  that  look  like  old  ruins,  but  I  could  not 
describe  them  accurately  had  I  time.    Made  sixteen  miles. 

Sunday,  July  4. — Wind  westerly.  This  is  a  delightful  morn- 
ing. A  few  sweet  birds  are  trying  to  sing  their  Maker's  praise. 
Our  thoughts  are  continually  turning  homeward.  I  suppose  you 
are  all  having  a  Sabbath  school  celebration  today.  We  would 
like  to  take  a  sly  squint  and  see  what  you  are  doing.  This 
morning  we  met  a  train  from  California  on  their  way  to  the 
states.  They  tell  us  we  shall  be  rather  late,  but  will  have  little 
trouble,,  if  any,  with  the  Indians.  Seemt  1  much  pleased  with 
our  new  style  of  dress.  Today  Henry  found  an  ox  that  had 
been  left  because  it  was  a  little  lame.  Th  >y  put  some  shoes  on 
him  and  think  he  will  do  us  a  great  deal  of  good.  Passed  two 
graves.    Encamped  on  the  Platte.    Made  fifteen  miles. 

Monday,  July  5. — Wind  westerly.  The  wind  blows  hard 
every  night.    Today  we  see  Laramie  Peak.     It  looks  like  a 
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cloud.  It  is  over  100  miles  from  here.  Roads  good.  Passed 
nine  graves.    Made  eighteen  miles. 

Tuesday,  July  6. — Wind  south.  Pleasant  and  cool.  Today 
we  came  to  timber,  mostly  cottonwood.  A  Mrs.  Wilson  in  our 
company  is  quite  sick,  so  that  we  cannot  go  very  fast.  Roads 
very  good.  Passed  six  graves.  Grass  rather  poor.  Has  the 
a--,^rance  Gf  a  hard  storm.    Made  nine  miles. 

Wednesday,  July  7. — Wind  west.  Last  night  we  had  a  very 
hard  rain,  and  Oh!  how  hard  the  wind  blew.  Our  sick  woman 
much  better.  Started  on  and  commenced  raining,  but  it  soon 
passed  off  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  pleasant  day.  Passed  a 
tent,  where  we  found  one  man  keeping  a  grocery  store.  Kept 
a  little  of  everything.  But  a  person  must  want  very  bad 
before  paying  high  prices.  Roads  good  most  of  the  day,  but 
towards  night  sandy.  Camped  three  miles  below  Fort  Lara- 
mie. Plenty  of  wood,  a  great  luxury,  for  it  is  the  first  time  we 
have  had  it  for  more  than  200  miles.    Made  eighteen  miles. 

Thursday,  July  8. — Today  we  do  not  travel,  for  we  want  to 
do  some  business  at  the,  fort,  and  the  women  want  to  wash.  A 
lady  is  quite  sick  today,  but  hope  she  will  be  better  soon. 

Friday..  July  9. — Wind  west.  Started  on  very  pleasant  roads, 
but  very  sandy.  Passed  by  the  fort.  Left  four  letters  at  the 
postoffice.  Saw  some  Indians.  Find  some  wild  currants,  two 
kinds,  black  and  yellow  ones.  Encamped  on  the  bottoms  of  the 
Platte.    Made  fourteen  miles. 

Saturday.  July  10. — South  wind.  Very  cold  this  morning. 
Today  we  came  into  the  Black  Hills.  They  seem  to  be  solid 
rock,  and  are  very  high  and  steep,  covered  with  pitch  pine  and 
cedar.  P.  and  I  climbed  one  of  them  and  had  as  much  as  we 
wanted  to  do  to  get  down.  It  requires  long  toenails  to  go  up 
and  down  them.  Stopped  for  dinner,  but  could  find  nothing 
for  our  poor  cattle;  neither  grass  nor  water.  Passed  eight 
graves.  Encamped  on  the  Platte.  Poor  grass.  Plenty  of  wood 
and  water.    Made  fourteen  miles. 

Sunday,  July  11. — Very  cool  north  wind.  Started  very  late. 
Our  road  so  uphill  and  down  again.  Find  some  beautiful  yel- 
low flowers  that  resemble  the  Evening  Beauty,  and  some  little 
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bluebells  and  a  white  flower  resembling  the  lily  and  blue  lark- 
spurs, and  the  little  yellow  sunflowers.  Find  wild  sage  for  the 
first  time.  No  water  and  poor  grass.  Passed  fifteen  graves. 
Encamped  near  the  Platte.    Made  thirteen  miles. 

Monday,  July  12. — Wind  north.  Cool  and  cloudy.  Started 
early.  Found  neither  grass  nor  water  until  5  o'clock  today.  We 
left  an  ox  it  was  so  lame,  but  Henry's  ox  takes  its  place.  Is 
cloudy  every  afternoon.  Passed  five  graves.  Poor  grass.  Made 
fifteen  miles. 

Tuesday,  July  13. — Wind  south.  Very  pleasant.  Henry 
killed  a  mountain  hen.  It  resembled  a  prairie  hen,  but  I  think 
it  superior  in  flavor  and  is  somewhat  larger.  P.  and  I  walked 
on  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  company  some  distance;  went  down 
a  very  steep  hill  and  some  Indians  on  horseback  came  along. 
We  were  somewhat  frightened  and  turned  back  toward  our 
teams.  Found  they  were  nearer  than  we  had  expected  and  so 
we  stood  still  and  looked  at  them.  They  looked  at  us  very  smil- 
ingly. Painted  faces  and  long  hair  hanging  down  on  the  back. 
We  passed  on  and  left  them  standing,  gazing  at  us.  Our  boys 
are  on  a  buffalo  hunt.  Hope  they  will  get  one.  Well,  here  they 
come,  each  one  loaded  with  buffalo  meat.  Have  at  last  had 
the  chance  of  tasting  the  long-wished-for  meat.  We  do  not 
relish  it  as  well  as  we  had  expected.  It  is  very  much  like  beef. 
Good  roads.    Made  twenty  miles. 

July  14,  15  and  16. — Spent  this  time  in  resting  our  teams, 
and  by  swimming  them  across  the  Platte  we  found  excellent 
grass.  Spent  our  time  in  washing,  repairing  the  wagon  and  in 
making  a  new  tent.  Our  boys  killed  an  antelope,  which  we  all 
relished  very  much;  also  caught  some  nice  fish.  The  weather 
is  very  warm. 

Saturday,  July  17. — Very  pleasant  this  morning.  Did  not 
get  started  very  early,  as  it  took  so  long  to  get  our  cattle  over 
the  river.  Find  the  roads  very  sandy  and  hilly.  No  grass. 
Passed  three  graves.  Encamped  on  the  Platte.  Made  fourteen 
miles. 

Sunday,  July  18. — Wind  west.  Very  pleasant,  with  a  good 
breeze.    Think  of  home  a  great  deal  today.    Now  and  then  see 
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a  buffalo.  No  grass  on  this  side  of  the  river.  We  swim  our 
cattle  over  every  night  and  back  in  the  morning.  Keep  a  con- 
stant guard  by  them.  Roads  very  sandy.  Encamped  for  the 
night  on  the  Platte.    Made  sixteen  miles.    Passed  four  graves. 

Monday,  July  19. — Wind  west.  Cool  and  pleasant.  Roads 
very  sandy,  and  dust  very  troublesome.  We  walked  most  of 
the  day.  Passed  but  two  graves.  The  ground  is  covered  with 
little  purple,  pink  and  white  daisies.  Mosquitoes  very  annoying. 
Made  fourteen  miles. 

Tuesday,  July  20. — Wind  east.  Cool  breeze.  Today  we  met 
some  men  from  California  on  their  way  back  to  the  states. 
They  gave  us  much  encouragement.  We  have  nothing  but 
sand  to  travel  in  today.  We  encamped  tonight  on  the  Platte 
for  the  last  time.  See  plenty  of  buffalo,  but  can  kill  none  of 
them.    Made  ten  miles. 

Wednesday,  July  21. — Wind  east.  Concluded  to  spend  the 
day  here  and  repair  the  wagons  and  rest  the  teams.  We  do  our 
washing.  Find  plenty  of  wild  currants.  They  are  very  good,  but 
not  equal  to  the  tame.    Find  good  grass  and  water. 

Thursday,  July  22. — Wind  north.  Today  we  passed  the  ferry 
where  James  came  over  in  our  road.  I  have  a  sick  headache 
today  so  that  I  am  not  able  to  sit  up.  Met  another  train  of 
Oregon  men,  but  they  would  not  stop  to  talk  with  us.  The 
Indians  are  gathered  around  us  today.  They  look  very  savage, 
but  we  are  well  prepared  for  them.  We  go  in  large  companies. 
Very  good  roads.  Today  we  leave  the  Platte  for  good.  Made 
fourteen  miles. 

Friday,  July  23. — Wind  west.  This  morning  we  started  at 
3  o'clock,  as  we  had  fifteen  miles  to  go  without  water,  and 
wanted  to  travel  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  Did  not  stop  to  get  any 
breakfast  for  our  cattle  or  for  ourselves.  Passed  seven  graves. 
Wc  encamped  tonight  on  Willow  Springs.  Find  good  grass 
by  driving  our  cattle  two  miles  off  the  road,  and  keep  a  strict 
guard.    Good  water.    All  keep  well.    Made  fifteen  miles. 

Saturday,  July  24. — Wind  west.  Very  pleasant  and  warm. 
Did  not  start  very  early,  as  we  do  not  expect  to  go  far.  Stopped 
at  noon  on  Greasewood  creek.    Here  we  will  stay  till  morning. 
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Passed  three  graves.  Poor  grass,  and  no  wood.  Good  water. 
Made  ten  miles. 

Sunday,  July  25. — Wind  west.  This  morning  we  started  at 
3  o'clock  for  good  feed.  This  is  a  beautiful  Sabbath  morning. 
All  is  still,  with  the  exception  of  the  wagons  rolling  on.  We 
stopped  at  8  o'clock  to  feed  and  get  breakfast.  Sand  very  deep 
and  dust  very  troublesome.  Stopped  for  dinner  opposite  Indepen- 
dence Rock.  It  is  a  great  curiosity,  but  we  were  all  so  tired  that 
we  could  not  go  to  the  top  of  it.  It  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  names  of  emigrants.  Went  on  to  the  Devil's  Gate  and 
encamped.  This  is  a  great  curiosity,  but  we  have  not  time  to 
visit  it,  and  we  regret  it  very  much.  Passed  three  graves. 
Forded  the  Sweetwater.    Made  sixteen  miles. 

Monday,  July  26. — Wind  west.  Good  mornings  and  even- 
ings, but  warm  and  sultry  through  the  day.  Find  a  great  many 
dead  cattle.  Today  we  passed  a  station,  Here  we  traded  off 
a  yoke  of  oxen  for  a  yoke  of  cows.  Our  oxen  were  sorefooted. 
Passed  three  graves.  Roads  very  sandy.  Encamped  on  the 
Sweetwater.    Find  good  grass.    Made  fourteen  miles. 

Tuesday,  July  27. — Wind  north.  Very  warm.  We  can  see 
nothing  on  either  side  but  mountains.  Roads  very  sandy  and 
dust  troublesome.  Keep  on  the  Sweetwater  river.  Find  goose- 
berries. They  are  very  sour,  indeed.  Passed  three  graves 
Encamped  on  the  river.    Made  fourteen  miles. 

Wednesday,  July  28. — Wind  west.  Warm  and  pleasant. 
Perthenia  and  I  climbed  a  very  steep  rock  some  400  or  500 
feet  high,  and  got  very  tired,  indeed.  Found  a  great  many 
names.  Today  we  can  see  the  snow-capped  mountains  for  the 
first  time.  Roads  in  some  places  very  bad.  Keep  on  the  Sweet- 
water.   Very  poor  grass.    Made  seventeen  miles. 

Thursday,  July  20. — This  morning  we  were  obliged  to  start 
at  t  o'clock  and  go  ten  miles  before  we  could  find  any  grass 
for  our  cattle.  They  had  no  water  nor  supper  last  night.  We 
stopped  at  sunrise  and  found  very  good  feed  by  driving  our 
cattle  two  or  three  miles  off.  Mr.  Miller  is  quite  sick  today, 
and  we  fear  he  has  the  mountain  fever.  We  shall  stay  here 
till  noon.    We  did  some  washing  and  baking.    Started  on  at 
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noon  and  went  six  miles.  Encamped  on  the  river  near  some 
willow  springs,  one  of  James'  camping  grounds  (near  the  river 
fork).  He  is  nine  days  in  advance  of  us.  Very  poor  grass. 
Passed  eight  graves  within  two  days.    Made  sixteen  miles. 

Friday,  July  30. — Wind  north.  Took  an  early  start  this 
morning.  Have  some  very  bad  hills  to  climb  today.  Passed 
some  very  good  springs  and  several  saleratus  lakes  last  night. 
One  of  the  doctor's  cows  died  today.  I  have  kept  an  account 
of  the  dead  cattle  we  passed,  and  the  number  today  is  thirty- 
five.  We  passed  a  station  here  today.  We  saw  plenty  of 
Indians.  They  seem  very  friendly.  They  were  engaged  in 
dressing  some  prairie  dogs.  They  had  several  little  papooses 
who  looked  very  cunning.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  making 
moccasins  for  sale.  They  trim  them  very  nice  with  beads.  Went 
on  a  little  farther  and  came  to  another  camp.  Here  there  was 
a  blacksmith  shop.  We  saw  but  one  white  lady  here.  The 
men  were  engaged  in  gambling  and  playing  cards.  Passed  five 
graves.  Encamped  on  a  branch  of  the  Sweetwater.  Every 
afternoon  it  clouds  up  and  threatens  a  hard  storm,  but  gen- 
erally passes  off  without  raining,  but  gave  us  a  little  last  night. 
Mr.  Miller  is  better.  Poor  grass  tonight.  We  use  wild  sage 
for  fuel.  It  grows  very  thrifty.  I  have  seen  some  eight  feet 
high.    It  is  very  dry.    Made  fifteen  miles. 

Saturday  July  31. — Wind  west.  Cool  and  pleasant.  Did  not 
start  very  early,  as  we  do  not  expect  to  go  far  today.  Roads 
very  good.  The  snow-capped  mountains  lie  directly  north  of 
us  today.  Here  we  found  strawberries  and  huckleberries,  the 
latter  not  yet  ripe.  Encamped  at  noon.  We  drove  our  cattle 
off  three  miles  and  got  excellent  feed.  Do  some  washing. 
Clouds  up  and  rains  this  afternoon.    Made  twelve  miles. 

Sunday,  August  1. — Today  we  left  the  waters  that  flow  into 
the  Atlantic  and  proceed  to  those  of  the  Pacific.  We  let  our 
cattle  feed  till  about  noon  and  then  started  on  for  the  South 
Pass,  ten  miles  distant.  It  ill  comports  with  the  ideas  we  had 
formed  of  a  pass  through  the  Rocky  mountains,  being  merely 
a  vast  level  and  sandy  plain,  sloping  a  little  each  way  from  the 
summit,  and  a  few  hills — for  we  could  not  call  them  moun- 
tains— on  each  side.    Some  few  snowy  peaks  in  the  distance, 
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and  this  is  the  South  Pass  through  the  Rocky  mountains.  From 
the  summit  we  proceeded  down  a  gentle  slope  to  the  Pacific 
spring  and  creek,  three  miles,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 
Here  we  could  find  no  grass  except  on  a  deep  slough  formed 
by  the  springs  and  covered  with  turf  and  grass  on  which  a 
man  can  stand  and  shake  the  ground  for  several  feet  around 
him,  it  is  so  soft  underneath.  Upon  this  we  put  our  cattle 
to  feed,  for  it  was  the  only  chance,  and  the  sod  was  so  tough 
they  did  not  break  through  very  much.  The  Pacific  springs 
rise  in  the  middle  of  this,  boiling  up  through  the  sod,  and 
as  cold  as  ice  itself.    Made  thirteen  miles. 

Monday,  Aug.  2. — Today  we  left  the  springs  for  a  long  pull 
of  twenty-four  miles  to  Little  Sandy  creek.  Ciossed  Dry  Sandy 
creek,  but  it  contained  no  good  water,  and  we  made  the  whole, 
distance  without  any.  Soon  after  we  started  we  met  a  pack- 
train  from  California  on  their  way  home.  Came  about  noon  to 
the  forks  of  the  old  Oregon  and  Salt  Lake  road.  Took  the  road 
to  Salt  Lake  with  the  intention  of  going  by  Kinney's  Cutoff  to 
avoid  the  desert.  Reached  Little  Sandy  a  little  before  sunset. 
Found  plenty  of  good  water,  though  somewhat  muddy,  like  the 
Platte,  but  no  grass  for  the  cattle,  it  having  been  all  eaten 
off.  We  let  our  cattle  feed  as  well  as  they  could  till  dark,  and 
then  tied  them  up  to  J<eep  them  from  wandering  off  for  feed. 
Hardest  time  yet.  The  road  today  has  been  as  level  as  you 
often  find  even  in  Illinois,  slightly  inclining  to  the  south  and 
west.  Y©*a  would  hardly  believe  yourself  among  the  mountains. 
Old  Cattaraugus  beats  it  all  hollow.    Made  twenty-one  miles. 

Tuesday.  Aug.  3. — We  started  early  for  the  Big  Sandy  in  hopes 
of  finding  better  grass,  but  did  not  find  it  much  better.  Stopped 
here  at  noon  and  concluded  to  stay  a  day  or  more,  as  Mr 
Miller  is  very  sick.  Find  good  feed  by  going  three  miles  off 
We  have  very  heavy  dews  this  side  of  the  pass.  Made  eleven 
miles. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  4. — Pleasant.  We  shall  stay  here  today,  as 
Mr.  Miller  is  not  able  to  ride.  It  rained  some  today.  We  meet 
a  great  many  Mormons.    Want  us  to  go  to  Salt  Lake. 

Thursday,  Aug.  5. — Our  sick  man  is  better,  and  we  make  a 
move  this  morning  in  good  spirits.  Roads  rather  sandy,  but 
level.    Encamped  on  Big  Sandy.    Made  seventeen  miles. 
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Friday.  Aug.  6. — This  morning  we  leave  the  Big  Sandy  for 
good.  Have  very  sandy  roads.  Met  three  men  from  Oregon 
on  their  way  to  the  States.  We  see  no  water  from  morning 
till  night.  Encamped  tonight  on  the  long-looked-for  Green 
river,  a  very  muddy  stream;  the  water  looks  red.  Had  a  very 
heavy  wind  in  the  afternoon,  but  very  warm  through  the  day. 
Saw  no  flowers  today.    Made  seventeen  miles. 

Saturday,  Aug.  7. — Very  warm  this  morning.  We  ferry  over 
Green  river;  have  to  pay  $3  per  wagon.  Here  is  a  station;  three 
or  four  white  men  and  a  few  Indians.  Passed  but  eight  graves 
within  a  week.    Traveled  over  rough  roads.    Made  sixteen  miles. 

Sunday,  Aug.  8. — Very  cold  this  morning;  need  overcoats 
and  mittens.  Father  was  very  sick  all  night;  is  some  better  this 
morn.  We  take  a  late  start  on  his  account.  This  afternoon 
we  climb  some  mountains,  worse  than  any  we  have  seen  since 
we  left  the  Black  Hills.  When  we  got  to  the  top  it  rained  and 
hailed  very  hard  and  turned  very  cold  suddenly.  Doctor  and 
I  were  out  in  most  of  the  storm,  as  we  had  strayed  too  far 
from  the  wagons.  Encamp  on  a  little  stream;  do  not  know  the 
name.  See  a  few  Indians  of  the  Snake  tribe.  See  a  few  strange 
flowers;  very  pretty.  Very  poor  grass.  Very  cold  at  night. 
Made  eighteen  miles. 

Monday,  Aug.  9. — Freezing  cold  this  morning,  but  as  soon 
as  the  sun  rises  it  is  very  warm.  Father  is  much  better  today. 
Our  road  today  is  very  hilly  and  sandy,  but  the  earth  begins  to 
look  more  fertile.  Encamp  tonight  on  Ham's  Fork.  Here  is  an 
Indian  village  consisting  of  some  forty  or  fifty  tents  covered 
with  buffalo  skins.  We  have  plenty  of  visitors  tonight;  they 
are  very  friendly.  Passed  four  graves.  Find  good  grass  and 
a  beautiful  camp  ground.     Made  sixteen  miles.  , 

Tuesday,  Aug.  10. — Wind  south.  Pleasant.  Conclude  to 
stay  here  till  noon  to  rest  our  cattle.  Find  plenty  of  gooseber- 
ries; they  are  very  sour  and  smooth.  We  do  a  little  washing 
here.  We  caught  some  speckled  trout.  Had  a  very  high  moun- 
tain to  climb.  Encamped  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  poplars.  Good 
grass.    Made  eight  miles. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  11. — Wind  west;  cool  and  pleasant.  Get 
an  early  start  this  morning.    I  have  the  toothache  today.  Roads 
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very  mountainous.  Passed  ten  graves  in  two  days.  Encamped 
on  Bear  river.  Good  grass.  Willows  for  fuel.  Made  eighteen 
miles.  Passed  through  a  beautiful  grove  of  firs.  Find  some 
pretty  flowers. 

Thursday,  Aug.  12. — Traveled  on  till  noon  and  then  stopped 
to  repair  our  wagon.  Have  some  very  high  hills  to  climb.  Good 
grass.  Passed  a  station.  Met  some  packers  from  Oregon.  Find 
wild  flax,  red,  yellow  and  black  currants,  narrow  dock  and  crane- 
bill  and  wild  pieplant.    Made  eight  miles. 

Friday,  Aug.  13. — Wind  west.  Very  sultry  in  the  valleys, 
but  cool  on  the  mountains.  Come  to  another  station.  Here  is 
two  bridges,  ^nd  by  going  over  them  we  can  take  a  cutoff  saving 
seven  miles  of  very  bad  mountains.  Have  to  pay  $1  per  wagon. 
See  some  Indians.  Have  plenty  of  good  water.  Some  beautiful 
springs.  Took  a  new  road  leading  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  it 
is  two  miles  farther,  but  saves  some  very  high  mountains. 
Passed  two  graves.    Encamped  on  the  river.    Made  twenty  miles. 

Saturday,  Aug.  14. — Very  pleasant  this  morning.  Find  a 
berry  resembling  the  whortleberry;  rather  larger.  Here  we  met 
a  man  that  had  groceries  and  potatoes  to  sell  at  12*  cents  per 
pound.  Of  course  we  bought  some.  The  first  we  have  seen 
since  we  left  the  States.  They  were  brought  from  Salt  Lake. 
He  had  butter  to  sell  at  40  cents,  and  cheese  at  50  cents,  and 
whisky  at  10  shillings  a  pint.  The  grasshoppers  are  so  thick 
that  they  look  like  snow  in  the  air,  coming  very  fast.  We  can 
get  a  good  pair  of  moccasins  for  $1.  Travel  on  the  river  bottom 
most  of  the  day.    Made  sixteen  miles. 

Sunday,  Aug.  16. — Very  pleasant.  Can  see  snow  on  the 
mountains.  Find  an  apple  that  looks  like  a  rosebud;  are  not 
good.  Passed  a  beautiful  spring.  Find  good  grass.  Passed  two 
graves.  Encamped  tonight  at  Soda  Springs.  These  consist  of 
springs  of  water  of  an  alkaline  taste  bubbling  up  through  the 
rock  and  forming  mounds  of  the  mineral  from  two  to  twenty 
feet  high,  and  with  bases  of  proportionate  size,  and  sufficient 
gas  coming  up  to  keep  them  constantly  boiling  like  a  pot,  and 
the  opening  at  the  top  resembling  a  large  kettle.  Some  arc 
very  cold  and  others  less  so.  The  water,  sweetened  and  mixed 
with  acid,  makes  a  beautiful  effervescing  draught.     We  saw 
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some  ten  or  twelve  scattered  over  a  surface  of  less  than  one- 
half  mile  square;  in  some  places  it  boils  up  in  the  bed  of  the 
river.    Made  eighteen  miles. 

Monday,  Aug.  16. — This  morning  we  passed  one  of  those 
springs  about  a  mile  from  the  camp,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  the  Steamboat  spring.  Here  the  gas  rises  with  such 
force  as  to  throw  the  water  some  eighteen  inches  above  the 
ground.  Here  we  find  a  great  many  mounds  which  have  evi- 
dently been  thrown  up  by  the  water,  but  have  been  cracked 
open  and  are  now  dry.  We  left  the  track  of  the  Californians 
today  for  good  about  six  miles  from  the  springs.  Crossed  a 
chasm  in  the  rocky  road,  how  long,  we  could  not  tell,  and  in 
places  so  deep  we  could  not  see  the  bottom.  Must  have  been 
caused  by  an  earthquake.  About  a  mile  from  the  road  saw  the 
crater  of  an  old  volcano.  Stopped  at  noon  near  another  soda 
spring.  Found  a  trading  station  at  the  Steamboat  spring.  Had 
a  beautiful,  level  road  all  day.  Crossed  some  beautiful  moun- 
tain streams  and  fine  springs.  Encamped  for  the  night  on  a 
small  stream.    Made  twenty  miles. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  17. — Found  good,  level  road  for  about  half  the 
day.  Crossed  two  small  streams  and  found  trading  stations  at 
each.  Then  came  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  Snake  and 
Bear  rivers  and  had  some  pretty  hard  hills  to  climb  up  and 
down.  Upon  these  hills  we  found  a  great  many  service  berries; 
very  good  to  eat.  Found  two  of  the  finest  springs  we  ever  saw. 
Encamped  for  the  night  in  a  valley  among  the  mountains  upon 
a  very  rapid  little  stream.    Grass  good.    Made  twenty-one  miles. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  18. — Started  again  down  the  mountain.  A 
good  many  steep  pitches,  but  on  the  whole  road  very  good.  Fol- 
lowed down  the  stream  on  which  we  were  last  night  toward 
Snake  river.  Found  some  fine  chokeberries  today;  very  large. 
Encamped  at  night  on  the  same  stream.  Grass  not  very  good. 
Here  we  fell  in  with  another  company  of  six  wagons,  mostly 
from  Illinois,  with  Mr.  Hyland,  of  Plainfield,  for  captain,  and 
as  we  were  now  just  on  the  borders  of  the  Digger  Indians'  ter- 
ritory, both  companies  thought  best  to  increase  our  strength 
by  combining  our  forces.  We  now  have  fourteen  wagons  in  our 
company  and  thirty-two  effective  men,  and  keep  a  guard  of  four 
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men  at  night,  and  each  man  has  to  stand  guard  half  the  night 
every  fourth  night.  We  are  now  in  the  valley  of  the  Snake  river. 
Made  twenty  miles. 

Thursday,  Aug.  19. — Today  we  came  to  Fort  Hall,  on  the 
Snake  river,  and  passed  it  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  is 
made  of  unburned  bricks  and  is  a  little  larger  than  a  good-sized 
barn.  It  is  not  now  occupied  by  soldiers,  but  is  used  for  a  trad- 
ing station.  Some  fifty  or  100  large  wagons,  marked  "U.  S." 
in  large  letters,  stand  there  rotting.  Encamped  about  two  miles 
from  the  fort,  on  Bannack  creek  and  had  very  good  feed.  Made 
fourteen  miles. 

Friday,  Aug.  20. — Today  we  crossed  the  creek  and  came  to 
the  Port  Neuf  river,  two  miles.  This  is  a  stream  of  considerable 
size,  and  we  had  to  raise  our  wagon  boxes  to  cross  it.  All  the 
streams  we  have  seen  since  we  crossed  the  Missouri  river  have 
been  rapid  and,  indeed,  all  since  we  crossed  the  Mississippi,  but 
those  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  are  more  so,  but  the  Sna.ke 
river  is  the  most  rapid  one  I  ever  saw  for  so  large  a  one.  It 
runs  over  a  rock  bottom,  and  every  now  and  then  taking  an 
offset  of  some  three  to  ten  feet  in  the  course  of  a  few  rods. 
Traveled  down  the  river  all  day  and  could  see  plenty  of  good 
feed  nearly  all  the  way,  but  were  afraid  to  put  our  cattle  upon 
it  for  the  alkali  water  in  the  bottom.  Made  twenty-five  miles. 
Did  not  camp  till  near,  sunset,  when  we  found  a  good  spring  and 
plenty  of  grass. 

Saturday,  Aug.  21. — Did  not  exactly  like  our  camping  place, 
and  concluded  to  go  on  a  few  miles  and  find  a  better  place  and 
stay  over  Sunday.  Today  we  passed  the  American  Falls,  where 
the  river  falls  about  fifty  feet  in  fifteen  rods.  It  is  about  twenty 
rods  across  at  this  place.  Captain  Hyland  went  before  to  find 
grass  and  a  good  place  for  the  Sunday  camp.  After  traveling 
about  fifteen  miles  on  the  road  without  feed  for  our  cattle  we 
started  out  ourselves  for  grass,  and  found  some  very  good  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  road  and  stopped  for  the  night,  while  his 
company  followed  on  about  five  miles  and  encamped  without 
grass.    In  the  morning 

Sunday,  Aug.  22. — Started  on  and  traveled  about  ten  miles 
and  found  them  encamped  for  Sunday  on  Hell  river,  a  very 
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rapid  little  stream  full  of  little  falls  of  from  two  to  ten  feet. 
Found  good  bunchgrass  on  the  hills.  Here  we  stayed  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  From  the  time  we  crossed  the  dividing 
ridge,  between  Bear  and  Snake  rivers,  the  soil  or  surface  has 
changed.  Hitherto  it  has  been  composed  mostly  of  coarse 
sand,  but  now  it  has  a  mixture  of  clay  with  it,  and  when 
tramped  up  by  the  numerous  teams  and  wagons  it  makes  the 
most  beautiful  cloud  of  dust  you  ever  saw.  Many  times  it  is 
so  thick  you  cannot  see  ten  feett  and  you  have  to  shut  your 
eyes  and  go  it  blind.    Made  twelve  miles. 

Monday,  Aug.  23. — Today  got  rather  a  late  start  and  trav- 
eled over  to  Raft  creek,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  and  found 
rather  poor  feed.    Made  nine  miles. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  24. — Got  a  pretty  early  start,  as  we  had  to 
travel  fifteen  miles  without  water  or  grass.  Had  a  very  rough 
road  over  rocks  varying  from  the  size  of  a  piece  of  chalk  up  to  a 
fence  block,  and  so  thick  that  they  kept  the  wagon  constantly 
upon  the  jump;  dust  very  troublesome.  Killed  a  black-tailed 
rabbit;  his  ears  and  tail  about  six  inches  long.  A  terrible  howl- 
ing of  the  wolves  last  night.  Encamped  on  Bullrush  creek,  a 
very  swampy  place.  Grass  all  fed  off,  except  in  the  slough. 
Cattle  did  very  well.    Made  eleven  miles. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  25. — 'North  wind.  Traveled  on  over  a  mid- 
dling-smooth road  down  the  creek  to  Snake  river  and  thence  to 
Goose  creek,  where  we  expected  to  hnd  grass,  but  were  disap- 
pointed, for  it  was  all  bare,  except  of  sage  brush;  but  we  found 
a  notice  left  there  by  some  emigrants  that  about  three  miles 
ahead,  a  half  mile  from  the  road,  on  the  river,  there  was  plenty 
of  grass.  Proceeded  there  and  found  it  so.  Did  not  arrive  until 
after  sunset.  Put  our  cattle  out  to  feed,  and  let  them  feed  till 
about  9  o'clock,  then  brought  them  into  the  corral.  Made 
twenty-one  miles. 

Thursday,  Aug.  26. — Found  it  so  good  feed  that  we  concluded 
to  remain  the  whole  day  and  recruit  our  teams.  Doctored  some 
for  the  hollow  horn. 

Friday,  Aug.  27. — Today  we  started  on  again.  Had  a  very 
dusty  and  rough  road  till  noon,  when  we  reached  the  river  again 
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and  gave  our  cattle  water,  but  found  no  grass.  We  then  went 
on  to  Cut-Rock  creek,  but  found  it  dry,  or  nearly  so.  Proceeded 
up  it  about  two  miles  and  found  a  hole  where  there  was  some 
water;  took  some  in  our  cans  and  proceeded  up  about  a  mile 
farther  and  found  good  grass,  considering,  and  camped  for  the 
night.  Did  not  put  our  cattle  in  corral,  but  let  them  feed  and 
guarded  them  outside,  as  it  was  long  after  dark  when  we 
camped.    Made  twenty-five  miles. 

Saturday,  Aug.  28. — Concluded  to  stay  another  day,  as  we 
learned  from  our  guide  that  we  are  to  have  very  hard  feed  for 
the  next  seventy  miles.  Proceeded  up  the  creek  for  about  three 
miles  for  the  sake  of  water.  Here  we  found  it  coming  out  from 
between  the  mountains,  quite  a  stream,  but  it  soon  sinks  away 
in  the  sand.  Killed  two  black-tailed  rabbits.  Country  generally 
very  sterile  and  sandy,  and  a  great  many  rocky  hills.  The 
last  week  we  have  found  a  great  many  dead  cattle,  and  the 
irons  of  a  great  many  wagons,  the  woodwork  having  been  used 
for  fuel.  Timber  is  very  scarce;  very  little,  except  willow.  Wild 
sage  constitutes  much  of  our  fuel.  The  river  runs  over  a  rocky 
bed,  and  in  most  places  has  a  high,  steep,  rocky  bank.  Our 
three  miles  today  don't  count.  Found  a  company  here,  partly 
from  Chicago,  who  had  lain  here  three  days  for  the  sake  of 
finding  four  horses  they  had  lost;  probably  taken  by  Indians. 
They  did  not  guard  them  and  they  turned  up  missing  in  the 
morning.  Today  one  of  them  returned  alone,  and,  taking  the 
back  track,  the  men  found  the  tracks  of  Indians  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  as  far  as  they  dared.  Two  of  their  men  went  forward 
to  Rock  creek  in  search  of  the  horses  and  were  threatened  with 
an  attack  by  Indians,  who  came  out  of  the  willows,  some  of 
them  armed  with  rifles,  and  made  an  attempt  to  separate  them, 
but  did  not  succeed,  and  no  shots  were  fired. 

Sunday,  Aug.  29. — Remain  today  also.  Have  a  sermon  from 
Captain  Hyland,  who  is  a  Methodist  preacher.  Feed  is  not 
very  good,  but  fear  we  shall  have  worse  before  we  have  better. 
Had  a  good  sing  today. 

Monday,  Aug.  30. — -Today  started  for  Rock  creek,  and  had  to 
retrace  our  three  miles  we  traveled  up  stream  and  nine  miles 
more.    Last  night  we  guarded  our  cattle  out  three  miles  from 
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camp  on  account  of  feed.  Had  seven  men  out  on  guard  with 
the  cattle,  and  two  at  camp.  The  guard  at  camp  shot  an  Indian 
dog  and  heard  and  saw  other  signs  of  Indians.  Supposed  they 
came  to  steal  the  captain's  horse,  but  he  was  not  there.  Made 
nine  miles. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  31. — Traveled  down  Rock  creek  twelve  miles. 
Found  good  feed  and  concluded  to  stay  till  near  night  tomor- 
row, and  then  start  out  on  the  long  pull  of  thirty-five  miles  af 
least  without  grass,  and  twenty-two  without  water,  which  we 
intend  to  travel,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  night.  Road  very  dusty 
and  some  rock,  mostly  level,  for  we  follow  the  valley  of  the 
Snake.  The  grass  we  found  on  Cut  creek  was  a  kind  of  coarse 
grass  as  high  as  your  head,  nearly,  and  has  a  head  on  it  like 
blasted  wheat.  What  we  have  found  on  this  so  far  has  been 
bunchgrass,  dried  as  thoroughly  as  any  hay,  and  our  cattle  eat 
it  with  a  good  relish,  and  it  is  hearty  food.  For  the  last  three 
days  the  weather  has  appeared  like  the  closing  days  of  autumn 
in  Illinois.  Have  had  very  warm  days  generally  and  very  cold 
nights,  which  makes  it  hard  at  times  for  the  guard  at  night. 
Rock  creek  has  very  high,  steep,  rocky  banks,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  twelve  miles  we  have  traveled  we  have  found  only  two 
places  where  a  wagon  could  cross  it.    Made  twelve  miles. 

Wednesday,  September  1. — Our  cattle  are  well  filled  and  in 
as  good  order  as  possible  for  the  trip  across  the  desert.  Crossed 
Rock  creek  about  4  o'clock  and  started  on  our  way.  Passed 
down  the  creek  about  five  miles,  where  there  was  a  poor  chance 
to  get  water,  but  we  had  supplied  ourselves  before  leaving  our 
last  camp.  Traveled  on  till  after  dark,  and  then  halted  till 
the  moon  arose,  about  9  o'clock,  and  then  started  on  again.  Road 
in  many  places  very  rough  and  rocky  and  all  the  way  dusty, 
but  the  dust  not  nearly  so  bad  at  night  as  in  the  day  time. 
Weather  very  cold,  so  that  a  man  could  not  keep  warm  in  walk- 
ing without  an  overcoat,  and  my  hands  fairly  suffered  with  the 
cold.  Came  near  the.  river  once  in  the  night,  but  it  was  down 
a  dreadful  hill  and  we  did  not  go  to  it.  Just  at  sunrise  we  again 
came  to  the  river,  down  a  very  steep  hill,  but  here  we  found  no 
grass  and  our  cattle  had  kept  so  cool  they  were  not  very  dry. 
Rested  here  about  two  hours  and  got  our  breakfast  and  started 
on  in  search  of  grass.     Passed  down  the  bottom  with  high, 
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rocky  banks  on  each  side,  nearly  perpendicular.  Came  to  Salmon 
creek  in  about  three  miles,  but  found  no  grass.  Here  is  a  fall 
in  the  river  about  equal  to  that  of  the  American  falls.  Passed  on 
half  a  mile  over  a  bluff  to  the  river  again.  Here  we'  found  a 
company  with  whom  we  were  some  acquainted,  who  had  been 
here  two  days  and  had  put  their  cattle  over  the  river  and 
found  good  grass,  and  said  they  had  been  on  before  seven 
miles  to  the  commencement  of  the  next  desert  of  thirty-three 
miles,  and  found  no  grass,  which  would  make  us  forty  miles 
more,  but  that  is  too  much  for  our  cattle.  It  is  dangerous 
crossing  the  river,  and  they  had  drowned  one  horse  and  one  ox 
in  putting  them  over;  but  it  is  the  only  chance,  and  so  we  put 
them  over  and  made  a  boat  of  one  of  the  wagon  boxes  to  ferry 
ourselves  over  all  safe. 

Thursday,  Sept.  2. — Arrived  here  about  noon  and  con- 
cluded to  remain  the  rest  of  the  day  and  tomorrow  and  recruit. 
Find  very  good  bunchgrass  and  some  bottom  grass.  Two  large 
springs  break  out  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  within  one  mile 
of  each  other,  at  least  100  feet  above  the  river  and  contain 
enough  water  to  turn  any  mill  in  Kane  county,  and  dash  down 
with  great  velocity  to  the  river.    Made  thirty-two  miles. 

Friday,  Sept.  3. — Today  staid  at  camp  most  of  the  day.  Tried 
fishing  some,  but  did  not  make  out  much.  Weather  very  warm. 
Can  see  plenty  of  large  salmon  jumping  out  of  the  water,  but 
can't  catch  them. 

Saturday,  Sept.  4. — This  morning  we  brought  our  cattle  over 
again  without  an  accident  and  prepared  for  the  long  pull.  In 
three  miles  we  passed  some  hot  springs  in  the  river  bank  and 
came  to  Bannack  creek,  but  found  no  grass,  but  found  a  notice 
that  five  miles  below  was  a  ferry  across  the  river  and  plenty  of 
grass  on  the  other  side.  Went  to  it — about  one  mile  out  of  our 
way — and  the  ferryman  recommended  the  route  as  so  much 
shorter  and  better  supplied  with  grass  and  water  that  we  con- 
cluded to  try  it.  The  ferry  consists  of  two  wagon  boxes  lashed 
together  so  as  to  make  a  boat,  and  a  rope  stretched  across  the 
river  to  pull  it  across,  and  all  they  asked  was  $3  a  wagon  for 
ferrying.  The  day  was  so  windy  that  we  could  not  cross,  so  we 
had  to  stay  on  this  side  and  swim  our  cattle  across.  Found 
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good  grass  about  a  half  a  mile  back.  We  have  had  some  heavy 
sandy  roads  today,  the  first  for  some  time.    Made  eight  miles. 

Here  we  find  some  Indians  with  some  very  nice  salmon 
for  sale  and  we  all  got  a  good  supply.  They  will  trade  them 
for  powder,  lead,  caps,  bread,  beads,  brass  nails,  old  shirts,  or 
almost  anything  you  have,  and  they  seem  to  have  a  great  many. 
Just  below  the  ferry  is  another  great  falls.  Just  above,  on  the 
opposite  bank,  very  large  springs  break  out,  high  up  in  the 
bank,  and  fall  into  the  river  with  a  great  noise;  a  fine  sight. 

Sunday,  Sept.  5. — No  wind  this  morning,  and  we  ferried  over 
in  good  season  and  proceeded  on  our  way.  A  few  rods  below 
the  ferry  is  another  salmon  falls  in  the  river  of  some  twenty 
feet,  where  the  Indians  catch  their  salmon  in  traps.  Found  very 
rough,  rocky  road  for  the  first  mile,  then  deep,  heavy  sand  for 
five  more,  when  we  came  to  a  good-sized  creek  in  a  deep  valley 
with  plenty  of  grass  and  encamped.  Here  are  some  five  or  six 
large  springs  breaking  out  high  up  in  the  rocky  bank  and  run- 
ning down,  part  of  the  time  above  ground  and  part  of  the  time 
below,  till  they  reach  the  creek,  which  is  very  rapid.  The 
water  of  this  spring  and  creek  has  a  greenish  tint,  but  other- 
wise is  perfectly  clear  and  the  finest  looking  water  I  ever  saw, 
and  tasted  good,  but  not  very  cold.  The  scenery  for  the  last 
three  days  has  been  truly  delightful,  and  only  wants  a  soil,  and 
what  grows  on  a  soil,  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  on  the  earth.  Within  these  three  days  mill  sites  enough 
for  the  whole  state  of  Illinois,  and  finer  than  T  ever  saw  there. 
About  a  mile  from  us  is  the  river  and  another  great  fall.  The 
Indians  bring  us  salmon  again,  but  find  dull  sale,  for  we  are  all 
supplied  and  the  market  is  glutted.    Made  six  miles. 

Monday,  Sept.  6. — Had  a  steep,  rocky  hill  to  climb  this 
morning  to  start  with,  then  came  to  sand  again,  which  lasted 
eight  miles  to  another  creek;  very  heavy  road.  Here  the  water 
falls  down  into  a  very  narrow  chasm  some  forty  feet  and  runs 
along  it  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  dashing  and  foaming  as  it 
goes;  a  fine  sight.  Here  we  watered  our  cattle  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on  about  a  couple  of  miles,  where  we  found  grass  and 
stopped  for  dinner;  then  proceeded  on,  and  did  not  find  water 
till  long  after  dark,  when  we  came  to  a  small  creek.  Watered 
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our  cattle  and  put  them  into  corral  without  any  feed.  Some 
Indians  camped  on  the  same  stream.    Made  twenty-four  miles. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  7. — This  morning  found  plenty  of  excellent 
bunchgrass  on  the  hills  near  camp  and  let  our  cattle  feed,  then 
started  and  traveled  down  the  stream  about  seven  miles  and 
stopped  for  dinner;  then  passed  over  the  hills  about  ten  miles 
without  water,  when  we  came  to  the  same  creek  again,  and 
encamped  for  the  night.  Have  found  plenty  of  bunchgrass 
all  the  way  today,  and  sage  of  an  enormous  size,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  country  has  been  more  like  living  than  we 
have  seen  for  the  last  thousand  miles.  Have  seen  fourteen  graves 
in  a  week.    Made  seventeen  miles. 

Wednesday*  Sept.  8. — Traveled  over  hills  again  about  eight 
miles  to  a  dry  creek,  but  some  little  water  standing  in  puddles. 
Here  we  stopped  and  took  dinner.  Plenty  of  dry  bunchgrass 
all  the  way.  After  noon  we  started  again  and  passed  up  a  very 
rocky  hill  three  and  a  half  miles  and  most  of  the  way  was  steep, 
when  we  came  upon  a  level  tableland  and  went  about  three  miles 
more  over  a  very  rough,  rocky  road,  wrhen  we  came  to  another 
dry  creek  in  a  ravine  with  steep,  rocky  banks.  Here  we 
encamped  for  the  night.  Find  no  good  water,  and  but  little  of 
it.    Plenty  of  dry  willows  for  fuel.    Made  fifteen  miles. 

Thursday,  Sept.  9. — Proceeded  over  a  very  rough  road  to 
another  dry  creek,  about  six  miles.  Here  we  came  upon  the 
road  leading  from  the  ferry,  three  miles  farther  on.  Came  to  a 
fine  stream  and  cold  spring,  and  several  places — some  ten  feet 
across — whore  water  and  mud  boil  up  through  the  sand.  Stopped 
here  for  dinner  and  had  pretty  good  grass.  Here  we  found  ten 
graves,  all  in  a  row;  all  had  died  from  the  28th  of  July  to  the 
4th  of  August.  Disease  unknown.  About  seven  miles  farther 
on  we  came  to  another  stream  from  springs  and  stopped  for  the 
night.  Found  plenty  of  grass  about  one  mile  below  on  the 
stream.    Made  sixteen  miles. 

Friday,  Sept.  10. — Traveled  about  eight  miles  to  a  stream 
of  very  black  water  and  high  colored.  Were  afraid  of  it  and 
did  not  let  our  cattle  drink.  About  a  mile  farther  on  came  to  a 
number  of  large  boiling  hot  springs,  which  made  a  stream  two 
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feet  wide  and  three  or  four  inches  deep.  Water  very  clear  and 
not  bad  tasting.  Here  we  stopped  and  fed  our  cattle,  but  did 
not  let  them  drink.  Traveled  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
about  five  miles  to  another  creek  and  stopped  for  the  night. 
Plenty  of  dry  bunchgrass.  No  timber,  but  willows  and  sage. 
Found  eight  graves  here.    Made  fifteen  miles. 

Saturday,  Sept.  11. — Came  to  another  small  creek  in  about 
two  miles,  then  found  no  more  water  for  eight  miles  more,  when 
we  came  to  Charlotte  creek,  down  in  a  valley  with  steep,  rocky 
banks.  The  road  for  the  last  three  days  has  been  mostly  very 
rough  and  rocky,  but  generally  level,  and  the  dust  has  been  very 
troublesome.  This  dust  differs  from  sand  in  being  mostly  clay 
and  is  mixed  up  by  the  teams  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  four 
inches  and  as  light  as  flour  and  under  it  a  hard  bottom  so 
that  a  wagon  runs  very  well  on  it  where  there  are  no  stones 
in  the  way,  but  there  is  such  a  perfect  cloud  of  dust  arising 
constantly  that  it  almost  sufTocates  our  cattle  and  is  disagreeable 
to  us,  and  we  cannot  keep  anything  clean.  We  find  plenty  of 
dry  bunchgrass  all  the  way,  but  no  green  feed  have  we  had 
for  some  time.  Our  present  position  must  be  high  above  the 
river,  for  we  have  not  come  down  much  since  we  climbed  the 
long  hill.  All  the  living  creatures  we  see  are  a  few  ravens  and 
black-tailed  rabbits,  and  flies  and  white  gnats,  and  at  night  we 
hear  some  wolves.  Here  we  found  tolerably  plenty  of  dry  grass 
from  one  to  two  miles  back  on  the  hills.  Concluded  to  stay  over 
Sunday.  Plenty  of  willow  for  fuel  and  some  Balm  of  Gilead. 
Made  ten  miles. 

Monday,  Sept.  13. — Today  we  started  again  and  had  rough, 
rocky  and  dusty  road  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  our 
right  for  about  five  miles,  then  came  to  light  sand  and  gravel, 
where  the  road  was  hard  and  smooth.  About  noon  we  came  to 
a  deep,  broad  valley,  covered  with  dry  grass,  as  well  as  the 
hills  that  bound  it,  and  so  thick  as  to  exclude  the  sage  brush. 
Begins  to  look  like  living,  but  our  cattle  are  beginning  to  be 
tired  of  dry  grass.  Here  we  found  a  dry  creek  and  some  poor 
water.  Traveled  on  till  we  came  to  a  small  spring.  Had  very 
scanty  supply  of  water  and  it  soon  got  roily.  Hard  case;  land 
covered  with  dry  grass.  Looks  like  large  wheat  field.  Made 
fourteen  miles. 
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Tuesday,  Sept.  14. — Traveled  over  a  hilly  road  of  sand  and 
gravel.  In  about  two  miles  we  came  to  a  small  stream  in  a 
deep  ravine.  Water  sinks  away  in  the  sand  for  a  few  rods,  then 
in  about  five  miles  more  we  came  to  White  Horse  creek.  Here 
we  watered  our  cattle  and  drove  on  about  two  miles  find  fed. 
Then  traveled  on  about  ten  miles  to  another  small  spring,  rather 
worse  case  than  the  other,  and  stopped  for  the  night.  We  have 
no  trouble  for  grass,  such  as  it  is.  Roads  smooth,  but  hilly. 
Made  sixteen  miles. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  15. — Today  we  traveled  up  a  long  hill  some 
four  miles;  road  good;  ascent  very  gradual.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  top  we  got  a  grand  view  of  the  Boise  river  valley.  It  is 
all  filled  or  covered  with  dry  grass  and  a  few  trees  immediately 
along  the  bank,  the  first  we  have  seen  for  more  than  a  month. 
We  traveled  for  some  four  miles  on  a  high,  level  plain,  then 
came  down  a  steep  hill  of  about  200  feet  to  another  equally 
level  plain,  on  which  we  traveled  about  three  miles,  then  took 
another  offset  of  about  100  feet,  and  in  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
came  to  another  offset  of  about  the  same  height,  and  we  were 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  river.  This  is  a  fine,  clear  stream,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  Indians  scattered  along  its  banks.  They 
bring  us  a  great  many  salmon  trout,  but  no  salmon.  We  have 
seen  no  fish  since  the  day  after  we  left  the  ferry  till  now,  and 
we  are  getting  hungry  for  some.  These  Indians  have  a  great 
many  fine  ponies,  and  most  of  them  have  guns  and  ammunition, 
and  many  of  them  have  almost  a  complete  suit  of  clothes,  which 
they  have  got  of  the  emigrants.  They  will  trade  a  very  good 
pony  for  a  good  rifle  or  a  coat.  Our  company  traded  two  guns 
for  two  ponies.  Last  night  we  had  a  very  heavy  wind  all  night 
and  it  sprinkled  slightly  for  about  half  a  minute,  the  first  rain 
we  have  had  since  time  immemorial.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river  are  lofty,  rolling  mountains.    Made  fourteen  miles. 

Thursday,  Sept.  16. — Traveled  down  the  river.  In  about  three 
miles  we  ascended  to  platform  No.  2,  and  traveled  on  a  good, 
level  road  on  it  nearly  all  day,  then  came  down  to  the  river. 
These  offsets  are  about  as  steep  as  sand  and  gravel  can  be  laid 
without  mortar.  Road  pretty  dusty  most  of  the  day.  Saw  the 
most  rabbits  today  that  I  ever  saw  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
Frank  shot  eighteen  in  about  an  hour.    Tonight  we  have  plenty 
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of  good,  green  grass  for  our  cattle.  Indians  bring  fish  and 
rabbits.    Made  fifteen  miles. 

Friday,  Sept.  17. — Some  traders  who  are  camped  about  two 
miles  above  came  down  and  bought  some  of  our  lame  and  worn- 
out  cattle.  Traveled  down  the  bottom.  Road  sandy  in  many 
places,  and  begin  to  find  some  sage  again.  Camped  on  the  river. 
Made  thirteen  miles. 

Saturday,  Sept.  18. — Proceeded  down  the  river.  Road  sandy 
and  very  dusty,  in  places.  A  great  deal  of  greasewood  and  some 
sage.  Country  looks  about  as  desolate  as  ever.  About  4  o'clock 
we  crossed  Boise  river.  Very  good  ford.  This  river  is  skirted 
with  timber  all  the  way,  consisting  of  cottonwood,  willow  and 
Balm  of  Gilead.  Large  quantities  of  Balm  might  be  procured 
here.  Camped  on  the  river.  Had  good  feed  and  fuel.  Made 
fifteen  miles. 

Sunday,  Sept.  19. — Thought  we  would  just  drive  down  to  the 
fort,  as  we  thought  it  could  not  be  more  than  five  miles.  Drove 
all  day  but  did  not  see  it.  Camped  about  sunset  on  the  river. 
Saw  more  fish  in  the  river  today  that  I  ever  saw  before.  Made 
sixteen  miles. 

Monday,  Sept.  20. — Today  we  drove  down  to  the  fort,  about 
four  miles.  Crossed  the  ferry;  paid  $3  a  wagon,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  opposite  Fort  Boise.  It  is  built  of  unburned 
brick;  a  large  yard  enclosed  by  a  wall  some  twelve  feet  high 
and  two  buildings  of  the  same  about  fourteen  feet  square  each 
and  one  story  high.  It  is  tenanted  by  a  rough-looking  Scotch- 
man and  a  few  Indians  and  squaws.  It  is  a  station  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  A  great  many  had  depended  on  getting 
provisions  here,  but  failed  entirely  of  getting  anything  except 
fish.  There  is  a  little  sugar  for  sale  here  at  75  cents  per  pound. 
Prospects  seem  to  darken  around  us  a  good  deal,  for  some  fami- 
lies are  already  entirely  out  of  bread,  and  many  more  will  be  in 
the  course  of  one  or  two  weeks.  We  had  enough  to  last  us 
through,  but  we  shall  have  to  divide,  if  necessary. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  21. — Today  Mr.  McMillen.  Mr.  Stowell  and 
Mr.  Raymond  left  us  to  pack  their  way  through  to  The  Dalles, 
in  company  with  eleven  others  from  our  company.    They  have 
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three  ponies  among  them,  which  carry  the  most  of  their  pro- 
visions. They  expect  to  make  the  trip — 300  miles — in  ten  days, 
while  it  will  probably  take  our  teams,  in  their  present  condition, 
at  least  twenty  days,  and  perhaps  more.  Had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  our  cattle  this  morning,  as  we  do  not  keep  a  guard  over 
them  now,  for  wc  are  not  much  afraid  of  the  Indians  stealing 
them.  Found  them  about  noon  and  started  them  on  the  way. 
Had  first-rate  green  feed  for  them  last  night.  Proceeded  about 
five  miles  against  an  increasing  west  wind,  over  a  very  dusty 
road,  till  it  became  so  bad  that  we  could  not  see  our  teams  and 
could  hardly  breathe,  and  were  then  obliged  to  heave  to  for  a 
season.  After  awhile  the  wind  shifted  more  into  the  north  and 
blew  the  dust  across  the  road  and  then  we  proceeded  on.  Fol- 
lowed up  a  deep  ravine  about  three  miles  more  and  encamped 
for  the  night  without  water  or  grass;  plenty  of  sage;  cold.  Made 
eight  miles. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  22. — Started  early  and  followed  up  the 
same  ravine  to  the  summit,  and  then  followed  another  one  down 
to  Malheur  river  (the  most  sluggish  stream  T  have  ever  seen) 
for  some  time.  Here  we  found  but  poor  feed,  but  thought  it 
best  to  stay  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  as  the  next  stopping  place 
was  too  far  distant  to  reach  today.  Find  plenty  of  willow; 
water  not  very  good.    Made  nine  miles. 

Thursday,  Sept.  23. — Today  we  traveled  over  a  smooth,  level 
road  for  about  fifteen  miles,  when  we  came  to  a  sulphur  spring. 
Here  we  watered  our  cattle,  but  did  not  find  much  grass.  Coun- 
try very  poor;  nothing  but  sage  and  grease  wood.  From  the 
spring  we  began  to  ascend  hills,  and  the  country  began  to  im- 
prove. Hills  mostly  covered  with  dry  grass.  Traveled  till  after 
dark  without  finding  water.  Camped  in  valley  among  hills. 
Plenty  of  thrifty  sage.  Plenty  dry  grass.  Tied  our  cattle  to 
sagebrush.  Mr.  Miller  thought  he  saw  a  bear  in  the  night.  The 
last  three  nights  have  been  very  cold.    Made  twenty-two  miles. 

Friday,  Sept.  24. — After  giving  our  cattle  time  to  feed  we 
started.  In  about  a  mile  we  came  to  Birch  creek.  Water  not 
very  good;  does  not  run  more  than  half  the  way  above  the  sur- 
face. Stands  in  pools;  tastes  of  sulphur.  Tn  about  four  miles 
more  over  the  hills  we  came  to  Snake  river  for  the  last  time. 
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Here  it  runs  between  lofty  and  inaccessible  mountains,  so  fare- 
well. Snake.  Traveled  over  high  mountains  to  Burnt  river;  four 
miles.  Here  we  stopped  and  fed  our  cattle  on  dry  grass.  They 
are  getting  tired  of  it,  for  it  is  too  dry.  This  river  is  fine,  clear 
water;  about  twenty  feet  wide  on  an  average,  and  flows  between 
very  lofty  mountains,  with  just  room  to  pass.  Traveled  up  its 
bank  about  four  miles  and  encamped.  Plenty  of  dry  grass. 
Made  thirteen  miles. 

Saturday,  Sept.  25. — Today  we  crossed  the  river  three  times 
in  going  five' miles,  and  climbed  over  high  bluffs,  the  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  way.  We  soon  left  the  river  banks  and  traveled 
over  very  hilly  bluffs  for  about  six  miles  to  a  small  creek,  and 
stopped  for  the  night.  Find  but  very  little  sage  or  greasewood 
Dry  grass.    Made  twelve  miles. 

Sunday,  Sept.  26. — Traveled  down  the  creek  to  the  river  two 
miles.  Here  the  mountains  are  so  high  and  so  close  that  they 
leave  no  room  for  bluffs,  and  when  they  close  down  upon  us 
on  one  side  of  the  river  our  only  alternative  is  to  flee  to  the 
other.  Crossed  the  river  five  times  in  about  six  miles.  These 
mountains  are,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  about  1,200  feet  high 
on  an  average,  and  as  steep  as  they  know  how  to  be.  Mostly 
covered  with  dry  grass,  except  where  it  is  burned  off.  See  a 
good  many  fine  fish,  but  can't  catch  them.  Today  we  found  a 
place  where  there  were  a  good  many  green  rushes  and  a  good 
many  birch  trees.  Here  we  stopped  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Made  eight  miles. 

The  river  bottom  at  this  place  is  some  sixty  rods  wide, 
covered  with  timber,  as  is  the  bottom  the  most  of  the  way. 
Birch,  cottonwood  and  willow  and  some  Balm  of  Gilead;  a  few 
scattering  pines  and  cedars  on  the  mountain  high  above  us. 
Scenery  fine. 

Monday,  Sept.  27. — Today  we  crossed  the  river  for  the  last 
time  (nine  times  in  all)  about  half  a  mile  from  camp  and  started 
up  a  small  creek,  very  rapid;  got  up  the  hill  pretty  fast  by  fol- 
lowing if,  crossed  it  nine  times  in  going  four  miles,  then  turned 
from  it  up  a  steep,  long  hill  in  a  ravine  and,  descending,  came  to 
another  small  stream  and  spring.  Here  we  watered  our  cattle 
and  drove  up  another  steep  hill  and  stopped  to  feed  on  some 
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bunchgrass.  The  grass  along  here  has  been  mostly  burned  off 
and  we  have  to  get  it  where  we  can  catch  it.  Drove  down  the 
hill  and  found  a  spring  brook,  which  we  followed  down  for 
sme  two  miles,  then  crossed  over  a  ridge  to  another  creek  and 
soon  came  again  near  Burnt  river  and  camped  on  it.  Grass 
good.  Some  packers  overtook  us  from  behind,  hurrying  on  to 
procure  provisions.  They  give  a  sad  account  of  the  destitution 
of  those  who  are  behind.  Say  there  are  but  few  who  have  more 
than  five  days'  provisions.    Made  fourteen  miles. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  2S. — This  morning  we  met  some  traders  from 
Oregon,  buying  lame  cattle.  River  forks  some  little  distance 
above  camp  and  we  take  the  right-hand  fork.  Follow  it  up  all 
day  among  hills  and  camp  on  it  at  night.    Made  ten  miles. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  29. — Cross  the  stream  twice,  then  leave  it 
and  follow  up  a  small  creek  to  a  spring  and  water  our  cattle, 
as  we  are  to  travel  eighteen  miles  without  water.  Traveled  over 
hills  till  afternoon,  then  came  to  a  pretty  level  piece  of  land 
covered  with  sage,  on  which  we  traveled  till  near  night,  and 
then  descended  to  another  beautiful  smooth  plain,  several  miles 
in  extent,  bounded  by  grass-covered  hills,  except  on  the  west, 
which  is  bounded  by  the  Blue  mountains,  beautiful  in  the  dis- 
tance and  covered  with  pine.  Looks  as  though  we  were  coming 
somewhere.  Camped  among  the  sage  without  water.  Plenty 
of  grass  for  our  cattle  on  hill  near  by.    Made  eighteen  miles. 

Thursday,  Sept.  30. — After  going  about  four  miles  we  found 
a  kind  of  dry  creek,  where  there  was  plenty  of  water  standing 
in  pools,  but  poor  stuff.  Here  we  watered  our  cattle.  Drove 
on  about  five  miles  and  got  badly  fooled  by  the  willows  grow- 
ing abundantly  here,  about  two  miles  to  the  left,  as  we  supposed 
it  was  Powder  river.  Stopped  on  some  good  feed  for  our 
cattle  and  looked  there  for  water  to  get  our  dinner,  but  found 
nothing  but  dirty  pools.  The  soil  on  this  plain  is  much  better 
than  we  have  seen  before.  Grass  in  many  places  fresh  and 
abundant.  In  about  a  mile's  travel  we  came  to  a  small  stream, 
a  branch  of  Powder  river,  very  sluggish,  water  poor,  bad  ford, 
and  in  about  six  miles  more  came  to  one  of  the  main  branches 
of  the  Powder  river  and  stopped  for  the  night.  Found  good 
grass  and  fine  water.    Found  more  Oregon  traders  here.  They 
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say  we  must  hurry  if  we  get  over  the  Blue  mountains.  Rains 
some  in  the  valley  and  snows  on  the  mountains.  Very  cold 
all  day.    Made  fifteen  miles. 

Friday,  October  1. — Let  our  cattle  feed  till  afternoon.  One 
of  the  packers  we  had  seen  before  came  back.  Had  been  on  to 
the  Grand  Ronde  and  bought  fifty  pounds  of  flour  for  $30,  and 
was  hurrying  back  to  the  relief  of  his  friends.  Traveled  about 
two  miles  down  the  stream,  then  crossed  it  and  in  about  five 
miles  crossed  another  branch  of  Powder  river;  fine  stream. 
Then  crossed  several  small  streams  and  ascended  to  a  high 
tableland  and  went  about  six  miles  upon  it  before  finding  water. 
Nearly  dark  when  we  camped  on  a  small  stream.  Water  not 
very  good.  Grass  tolerable.  No  wood  but  green  willows, 
very  cold.  Rained  some  in  fore  part  of  the  day.  Plenty  of  snow 
to  be  seen  on  the  mountains.  Roads  good,  no  dust,  the  first 
time  we  have  been  free  from  it  for  a  long  time.  Have  seen 
thirty-five  graves  since  leaving  Fort  Boise.    Made  twelve  miles. 

Saturday,  Oct.  2. — Could  not  raise  fire  enough  to  cook  break- 
fast. Powerful  cold.  Started  early  and  in  about  three  miles 
came  to  foot  of  mountain.  Climbed  the  mountain.  Ascent 
very  gradual,  about  three  miles,  when  we  came  to  a  fine  little 
valley  with  some  springs  in  it  and  plenty  of  grass.  Followed 
up  it  about  a  mile  and  then  up  the  mountain  two  miles,  when 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  Grand  Ronde,  a  beautiful,  level  valley, 
nearly  round,  I  should  think,  and  some  fifteen  miles  in  diameter, 
but  O!  the  getting  down  to  it  over  a  long,  steep  and  stony 
hill,  is  equal  to  any  getting  downstairs  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have 
seen  some  o»  this  road.  Arrived  at  the  bottom  and  found  feed 
had  been  mostly  burned  off,  but  found  enough  for  our  cattle. 
Here  we  found  another  trading  station  from  Oregon.  They  sell 
flour  for  GO  cents  per  pound,  salt  at  50  cents.* and  first-rate  fat 
beef,  which  they  brought  with  them  or  drove,  at  20  to  25  cents. 
Stopped  and  ted  and  then  traveled  on  about  five  miles  to  a 
spring  and  then  camped.  Good  water  and  grass,  but  no  wood, 
except  a  kind  of  green  stuff  that  won't  burn  nohow.  Still  cold, 
and  freezes  considerably.  Did  not  get  very  near  any  snow  nor 
to  much  timber.  The  traders  say  they  drove  their  beef  cattle 
from  The  Dalles  in  eight  days.  The  soil  of  this  valley  is  tine. 
Made  sixteen  miles. 
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Sunday,  Oct.  3. — Have  not  seen  any  of  the  clover  spoken  of 
by  others,  but  have  found  plenty  of  red-top  grass,  both  here 
and  on  Powder  river,  and  it  grows  very  thrifty.  The  Indians 
have  all  left  for  their  winter  quarters.  Traders  say  they  were 
very  thick  here  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  are  said  to  be  very 
rich  in  ponies,  and  traded  a  good  many  for  cows;  considerably 
civilized.  Raise  some  cattle  and  some  vegetables  for  sale,  but 
they  did  not  leave  much  marks  of  civilization  on  the  road  or 
near  it  that  could  be  seen.  Traveled  along  the  west  side  of  the 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  about  three  miles,  when 
we  came  to  a  small  stream  and  then  commenced  ascending  the 
mountain,  very  steep  in  many  places,  and  continues  to  ascend 
for  about  six  miles.  A  very  hard  drive,  but  at  the  top  found  the 
grass  burned  off  and  there  was  no  water,  so  had  to  go  on  till 
we  came  to  Grand  Ronde  river,  ten  miles.  Worst  hill  to  go 
down  that  we  have  yet  found;  long,  steep,  and  rocky.  Our  road 
today  has  been  mostly  through  lofty  pines  as  hue  as  I  ever 
saw,  and  tonight  we  have  plenty  of  dry  pine  for  fires.  The 
feed  here  has  been  very  thoroughly  fed  off,  but  we  found  plenty 
on  the  mountain  side,  among  the  pines.  This  river  runs  through 
the  middle  of  the  Grand  Ronde,  a  fine  little  stream,  rapid  and 
shallow.    Made  fifteen  miles. 

Monday,  Oct.  4. — This  morning  got  a  late  start  and  com- 
menced climbing  again;  very  steep  hill  to  start  with  and  about 
a  mile  long,  then  had  hills  to  ascend  and  descend  all  day,  many 
of  them  steep.  About  night  found  a  place  where  we  could  rind 
some  standing  water  about  half  a  mile  from  the  road,  down  a 
very  steep  hill  all  the  way.  Poor  stuff,  but  it  was  the  best  we 
could  do.  Camped  and  turned  our  cattle  out  to  grass,  but  did 
not  drive  them  down  to  water,  as  it  was  almost  dark.  Plenty 
of  pine.  Today  saw  two  very  small  black  squirrels.  Made 
fifteen  miles. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  5. — Stayed  till  near  noon  and  let  our  cattle 
feed.  The  grass  is  very  good  and  quite  fresh  in  many  places 
among  the  pines.  We  find  pine,  spruce,  tamarack  and  fir  here. 
Doctor  Miller's  company  from  Iowa  are  here,  entirely  out  of 
flour.  Have  some  loose  cattle  which  they  kill  now  and  then 
for  food.  Traded  them  some  flour  for  beef,  sold  them  some  and 
loaned  them  some  to  be  repaid  at  The  Dalles.     Hard  times. 
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Many  cattle  are  failing  and  all  are  very  poor  and  a  good  many 
get  lost  among  the  thick  timber.  A  good  many  wagons  are 
left,  some  broken  and  some  good  and  sound,  because  the  cattle 
are  not  able  to  take  them  along.  So  much  good  pine  here, 
they  do  not  burn  them.  The  general  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try is  altogether  changed.  The  soil,  even  on  the  mountains, 
is  quite  good,  and  in  the  valleys  it  is  excellent.  In  many  places 
the  road  has  to  twist  around  a  good  deal  among  the  trees. 
Traveled  on  about  seven  miles  on  a  mountain  ridge,  some- 
times on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other;  pretty  sidling  in 
places.  Do  nut  have  to  rise  and  fall  as  many  notes  as  common 
today.  Begin  to  hope  we  are  getting  out  of  the  mountains. 
Camped  on  the  mountain.  A  good  spring  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off,  down  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Timber  very  thick 
today.    Good  grass.    Made  seven  miles. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  6. — Concluded  to  rest  here  today  and  recruit 
our  cattle,  as  we  have  good  feed  and  they  have  had  a  hard  pull 
of  it  for  the  last  four  days.  Spent  the  day  in  cooking  and 
hunting  for  cattle  lost  in  the  brush,*  as  a  great  many  have  been 
lost  here. 

Thursday,  Oct.  7. — Today  stayed  till  about  noon  and  then 
started  on  about  six  miles  to  another  spring,  still  in  the  thick 
timber;  very  thick.  Find  plenty  of  good  grass  all  the  way. 
Made  six  miles. 

Friday,  Oct.  S. — Started  for  the  Umatilla  river.  Roads  slightly  • 
descending  nearly  all  the  way,  and  in  some  places  steep.  At 
last  came  in  sight  of  the  valley,  covered  entirely  with  dry  grass, 
except  a  small  skirt  of  timber  along  the  river,  and  literally 
dotted  with  Indian  ponies  and  ca-ttle.  Commenced  the  descent 
into  the  valley  very  gradual;  said  to  be  five  miles  down  hill. 
Don't  think  it  was  much  overrated.  The  grass  here  is  very 
poor,  having  been  fed  off  by  the  ponies  and  cattle.  Soil  excel- 
lent. This  valley  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Cayuse  Indians. 
They  are  more  civilized  than  any  we  have  seen  before.  Bought 
a  few  potatoes  of  them.  They  are  killing  some  very  fat  cattle 
and  sell  the  beef  at  15  to  20  cents  per  pound.  No  other  pro- 
visions can  be  had  here,  and  it  is  a  death  blow  to  the  hopes  of 
many  hungry  people.     Found  a  man  here  who  had   left  our 
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company  some  time  ago  and  been  on  to  The  Dalles  and  returned 
with  a  pony-load  of  provisions.  Gives  a  very  discouraging 
account  of  the  prospect  before  us.  Grass  is  very  poor  all  the 
way.  No  provisions  for  sale  between  here  and  The  Dalles. 
Made  fifteen  miles. 

Saturday,  Oct.  9. — Our  friend  from  The  Dalles  advises  us 
to  stay  and  recruit  our  cattle,  as  we  shall  have  no  more  as  good 
grass  as  we  have  here,  but  the  prospect  here  is  nothing  but 
starvation  for  ourselves  and  teams.  Started  off  after  noon  and 
went  down  the  river  six  miles,  put  our  cattle  over  the  bluffs 
but  found  poor  feed.  Find  some  prairie  chickens.  Made  six 
miles. 

Sunday,  Oct.  10. — Traveled  down  river.  Passed  over  bluffs; 
some  sand.  Crossed  river  and  passed  down  some  three  miles 
and  camped.  Find  a  great  many  mice  living  in  holes  in  the 
ground.  Timber  mostly  Balm  of  Gilead;  some  willow.  Made 
nine  miles. 

Monday,  Oct.  11. — Climbed  the  bluff;  ascent  very  gradual,  but 
some  three  miles  long.  After  passing  some  seven  miles  we 
found  good  feed,  dry  grass,  and  stopped  for  noon,  then  passed 
on  some  seven  miles  more  and  stopped  for  the  night.  No  water. 
Road  good;  plenty  of  dry  grass;  mice  very  plenty.  Made  four- 
teen miles. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  12. — Put  our  cattle  down  to  the  river  about 
two  miles  for  drink  and  got  one  of  them  stuck  in  the  mud. 
Spent  the  forenoon  in  trying  to  get  him  out,  but  failed.  We 
killed  him.  Started  on  and  came  to  the  river  in  about  three 
miles  and  traveled  down  it  about  three  miles  and  camped  on  it; 
poor  feed.    Made  six  miles. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  13. — Traveled  down  three  miles  to  the 
Indian  agency,  the  first  frame  house  we  have  seen  since  we 
left  the  Missouri  river,  and  they  have  actually  got  a  stoned-up 
well.  The  agent  was  gone  to  The  Dalles,  but  we  left  two  of  our 
wagons  there  and  sold  three  cattle  to  some  traders,  and  put  all 
the  teams  to  Stephen's  wagon  and  proceeded.  Our  loads  are 
light,  but  our  cattle  are  getting  powerful  weak,  and  we  think 
best  to  favor  them  as  much  as  possible.  An  Indian  here  has 
some  flour  for  sale  at  50  cents  per  pound.    A  white  man  has 
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some  corn,  brought  from  Fort  Walla  Walla,  which  he  sells 
at  the  rate  of  six  pint  cupfulls  for  $1,  and  it  sells  fast.  Traveled 
on  about  live  miles,  after  crossing  the  river  and  leaving  it.  Road 
very  sandy,  the  heaviest  I  ever  saw  for  so  long  a  distance. 
Camped  on  the  open  prairie;  no  water.  Burn  greasewood,  of 
which  we  have  seen  a  good  deal  today,  books  familiar,  but 
old-fashioned.  We  find  it  to  our  advantage  to  camp  between  the 
watering  places  on  account  of  grass.  Seventy  graves  since  leav- 
ing Fort  Boise.    Made  eight  miles. 

Thursday,  Oct.  14. — .Started  on  again  and  traveled  over  the 
same  heavy  sand  about  rive  miles  more  to  Alder  creek.  A  slug- 
gish, dirty  stream  with  some  willows  on  its  banks.  Here  we 
saw  Mr.  Torrance,  the  Indian  agent,  on  his  way  back  to 
the  station  from  Milwaukie,  loaded  with  provisions.  Seemed 
much  pleased  to  see  us.  Told  us  a  great  deal  about  James,  as  he 
is  well  acquainted  with  him.  After  dinner  we  started  on. 
Carried  our  water  with  us;  very  warm  and  sandy.  Encamped 
on  the  prairie;  no  wood,  nor  water  for  our  cattle.  Warm  nights. 
Made  eleven  miles. 

Friday.  Oct.  15. — Looks  very  much  like  rain;  cool.  Frank 
and  the  doctor  have  concluded  to  start  on  ahead,  as  Stephen 
bought  an  Indian  pony  and  they  will  take  it  and  go  to  The 
Dalles  and  there  meet  us.  Encamped  at  a  spring  of  miserable 
water.  Here  we  met  Mr.  Lot  Whitcomb,  direct  from  Oregon. 
Told  us  a  great  deal  about  Oregon;  was  well  acquainted  with 
James;  spoke  very  highly  of  him.  He  has  provisions,  but  not 
to  sell,  but  gives  to  all  he  finds  in  want  and  are  not  able  to  buy. 
Took  supper  and  traveled  all  day.    Made  fifteen  miles. 

Saturday,  Oct.  16. — Breakfast  with  us.  Traveled  all  day  over 
deep  sand  and  dust,  and  had  no  water  till  night.  Encamped  on 
Willow  creek.  The  water  stands  in  holes,  but  found  three  good 
springs.    Made  eighteen  miles. 

Sunday.  Oct.  IT. — Warm  and  pleasant.  Stay  here  today  to 
rest  our  teams.  Some  cedar  and  willow.  See  no  Indians.  Drive 
our  cattle  over  the  bluffs  some  three  miles.  Find  very  poor  feed 
all  along  here.  Here  are  twelve  graves  all  together.  Wo  hope 
this  is  the  last  Sabbath  we  shall  spend  on  the  road. 
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Monday,  October  18. — Very  cloudy.  Started  on  and  it  soon 
began  to  rain.  As  we  left  the  creek  we  had  a  very  long,  steep 
hill  to  climb.  The  train  we  started  with  are  all  behind,  and 
we  travel  alone.  At  noon  it  rained  very  hard  and  we'  all  got 
wet,  which  was  very  reviving.  Pleasant  in  the  afternoon.  Road 
very  hilly  all  day,  and  dusty.  Camped  without  wood  or  water 
and  with  little  grass.    Made  thirteen  miles. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  19. — Cool  and  pleasant.  High  west  wind.  Road 
lay  through  a  deep,  narrow  valley,  but  very  barren.  At  noon 
we  camped  by  a  small  spring  coming  out  of  a  hill.  No  grass 
here.  Prom  here  pass  over  high  bluffs  and  descend  a  very 
steep  hill  to  John  Day  river,  a  very  rapid  stream.  No  wood  here, 
except  a  few  very  small  willows;  some  sage  here,  which  we 
burn  for  fuel.  Grass  poor.  All  the  country,  from  the  Indian 
agency  to  this  place,  is  about  as  barren  and  desolate  as  any 
we  have  passe.d  over,  and  we  have  seen  nothing  that  could  be 
fairly  called  wood  since  we  left  the  Umatilla.  Made  thirteen 
miles. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  20. — Very  pleasant  this  morning.  Our  first 
act  was  to  pass  up  a  very  stony,  rocky  and  sandy  hill,  as  bad  as 
any  we  have  had.  all  things  considered,  and  when  we  arrived  at 
the  top  we  stopped  for  dinner.  Here  we  have  good  grass,  the 
first  since  we  left  Umatilla.  Here  the  doctor  met  us  on  his 
way  back  from  The  Dalles.  Franklin  had  gone  down  by  the 
boat.  He  brought  some  flour,  pork,  salt  and  saleratus.  Prices 
are  coming'down  at  The  Dalles.  Flour  can  be  had  at  15  cents, 
pork  at  37*  cents,  salt  at  25  cents,  saleratus  at  25  cents  and 
sugar  at  25  and  30  cents.  Afternoon  traveled  on  about  six 
miles  and  encamped  on  the  prairie.  Plenty  of  dry  grass,  but  no 
wood  nor  water;  country  quite  changed;  land  all  covered  with 
a  fine  growth  of  dry  grass.  Pretty  hilly;  soil  good.  Made  nine 
miles. 

Thursday,  Oct.  21. — Traveled  on;  road  good  but  rather  hilly. 
Plenty  of  grass  all  the  way.  Came  to  a  spring  of  poor  water  in 
about  nine  miles  more.  Stopped  and  watered  our  cattle,  but 
did  not  feed.  Passed  on  about  three  miles  more  and  camped 
for  the  night.  Grass  excellent  for  dry,  but  no  water.  Made 
twelve  miles. 
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Friday,  Oct.  22. — Arose  early  and  drove  down  to  the  great 
Columbia  river  for  wood  and  water  for  breakfast.  Had  a 
very  long  but  not  very  steep  hill  to  descend.  At  the  foot  we 
found  a  trading  station.  Sell  flour,  pork,  sugar  and  tobacco 
at  40  cents  per  pound.  Stopped  and  got  our  breakfast.  No 
wood  but  very  poor  willows  and  some  grease  wood.  Drove  on 
to  Deschutes  river,  three  miles.  No  grass  in  the  bottoms;  all 
eaten  off.  The  Columbia  here  is  very  rapid  and  shallow;  stream 
apparently  about  the  size  of  Rock  river,  Illinois,  flowing  over 
a  rocky  bottom,  with  frequent  falls  and  not  navigable  for  sap 
troughs  or  canoes.  Banks  very  high,  steep  and  rocky  and  bottom 
very  narrow,  and  in  some  places  sandy.  Deschutes  river  is,  to 
appearances,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Columbia,  but  it  must  be 
much  smaller,  and  comes  dashing  down  over  the  rocks,  as 
rapid  as  water  can  come  on  a  plane  inclined  one  foot  in  twenty. 
Here  is  a  ferry  at  $2  for  those  who  have  money,  and  a  ford 
for  those  who  have  not.  The  latter  is  the  most  numerous  class. 
After  crossing  this  river  we  climbed  a  very  steep  and  long  hill, 
but  good  road,  and  passed  on  about  a  mile  on  the  level  and 
camped  for  the  night.  Here  is  a  good  spring  on  the  hill.  Found 
rather  poor  grass,  but  thought  best  to  stop  for  fear  we  could 
not  climb  the  other  hill.    Made  seven  miles. 

Saturday,  Oct.  23. — Traveled  on  about  two  miles  and  came 
to  another  hill  as  bad  as  the  last.  Hard  pull  as  our  cattle  are 
so  much  weakened,  but  it  is  the  last  we  shall  have.  Then  down 
a  steep  hill  to  Olney's  creek.  Here  is  a  house  and  a  white  man 
(Mr.  Olney)  living  with  a  squaw.  There  are  also  two  houses 
at  Deschutes  river,  and  some  tents  belonging  to  the  Walla  Walla 
Indians,  who  do  some  ferrying  and  act  as  guides  to  those  who 
ford.  Pretty  shrewd  fellows  for  money,  but  very  civil.  From 
thence  we  went  over  bluffs,  ascent  and  descent  very  gradual, 
to  a  creek,  five  miles  from  The  Dalles,  called  Five  Miles  creek, 
and  encamped  for  the  night.  Stephen  had  gone  before  to  The 
Dalles,  and  returned,  bringing  the  intelligence  that  Mr.  McMillen 
had  returned  there  with  some  provisions  for  us  from  the  valley. 
Remained  all  night  and  did  some  cooking  for  the  journey  down 
by  water.  Have  long  been  convinced  that  we  are  too  late  to 
cross  the  Cascade  mountains  with  safety,  so  we  conclude  to 
leave  our  cattle  and  wagon  at  The  Dalles  and  proceed  down  by 
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water.  Hire  a  man  to  take  care  of  the  cattle  at  $6  per  head 
and  deliver  them  in  the  valley  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  it  is 
safe  to  travel  over  the  mountains.    Made  nine  miles. 

Sunday,  Oct.  24. — Traveled  to  The  Dalles,  five  miles-,  and 
found  a  boat  ready  to  sail.  Put  our  loads  on  board  and  got  on 
ourselves  and  were  ready  to  be  off.  Stephen  stayed  there  to  take 
care  of  the  cattle  and  some  other  business  and  the  rest  ot  us 
went  on.  It  was  an  open-keel  boat,  rowed  by  three  men,  and 
we  went  on  at  a  pretty  good  rate.  The  appearance  of  the  river 
here  changes,  and  from  being  a  rapid,  shallow  and  narrow 
stream  it  becomes  a  wide,  deep  and  still  one.  in  some  places  more 
than  a  mile  wide  and  too  deep  to  be  sounded.  The  water  is 
clear  and  fine,  and  the  banks  are  precipitous  and  rocky,  and 
several  hundred  feet  high  in  most  places.  We  had  a  very  favor- 
able run,  for  the  weather  was  clear  and  calm.  This  is  said  to 
be  a  very  windy  stream  and  the  channel  being  so  deep  it  fol- 
lows it  up  and  often  prevents  boats  from  running  for  three 
or  four  days.  During  the  night  it  rained  a  good  deal  and  we 
got  pretty  thoroughly  wet.  About  2  o'clock  we  hove  to.  to  wait 
for  daylight.  Went  on  shore  and  got  breakfast.  Rained  hard 
nearly  all  the  time.  Here  is  a  narrow  bottom  and  some  Balm 
of  Gilead  growing,  some  of  the  trees  more  than  four  feet  in 
diameter.  We  are  now  only  six  miles  from  the  Cascades.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  lofty  pines  and 
fir,  and  the  pack  trail  which  passes  along  here  seems  almost 
impassable,  the  mountains  are  so  very  steep.  Passed  down  to 
the  Cascades,  which  consist  of  an  immense  pile  of  loose  rocks 
across  the  stream,  over  which  the  water  runs  with  great  rapidity 
for  six  miles.  The  Indians  have  a  tradition  that  many  years 
ago  tjie  Columbia  ran  above  here,  the  same  as  above  The  Dalles, 
but  the  mountains  got  into  a  tight  and  threw  large  rocks  at 
each  other,  which,  falling  into  the  river,  dammed  it  up;  and, 
indeed,  the  river  appears  like  a  vast  millpond.  The  distance 
from  The  Dalles  to  the  Cascades  is  forty-five  miles.  Here  is 
a  large  warehouse  and  from  it  proceeds  a  railroad  three  miles 
long,  made  of  scantling  and  plank  without  iron.  On  this  runs 
a  small  car  propelled  by  a  mule  attached  to  it  by  a  long  rope 
for  an  engine,  and  a  pair  of  thills  between  which  the  engineer 
stations  himself  and  walks  and  guides  the  car     On  this-  the 
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charge  is  75  cents  per  100  pounds,  but  takes  no  passengers.  At 
the  end  of  the  railroad  the  goods  have  to  be  let  down  perpen- 
dicularly some  150  feet  to  the  river,  from  whence  they  are  taken 
on  a  boat  to  the  steamboat  landing,  about  three  miles  more. 
Charge,  75  cents  in  all. 

Rained  hard  most  of  the  day.  Women  walked  down  on  land 
and  expected  some  goods  that  night,  but  could  not  get  them 
down.  Had  no  tent,  no  beds,  and  no  food,  except  what  we 
bought.  Mr.  Miller  stayed  with  the  goods  and  the  rest  of  us 
went  to  the  tavern  to  stay.  The  steamer  Multnomah  came  up 
about  dark  and  stayed  until  morning.  Here  we  came  across 
Mr.  Stowell.  who  had  been  detained  by  sickness.  Early  in  the 
morning  Mr.  Miller  came  down  with  the  goods  and  we  all  got 
on  board  the  steamer.  Charge  $6  per  passenger.  Distance  to 
Portland,  sixty-five  miles.  The  appearance  of  the  river  below 
the  Cascades  is  about  the  same  as  above.  Rises  and  falls  with 
the  tide  in  the  Pacific.  Had  a  very  pleasant  ride.  Much  better 
than  an  ox  team,  where  you  have  to  work  your  passage  by  run- 
ning on  foot.  The  banks  soon  began  to  grow  less  steep  and 
high,  and  soon  we  were  in  the  valley,  but  could  see  nothing 
except  timber  on  shore,  but  that  was  fine.  Passed  some  timber 
farms  and  good  dwellings  and  one  sawmill  belonging  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Passed  Fort  Vancouver,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  About  2  o'clock  came  into 
the  Willamette  (pronounced  Will-am-et)  river,  much  like  the 
Columbia,  being  wide,  deep,  and  slow,  and  soon  were  at  Port- 
land, the  largest  town  now  in  the  territory,  and  a  Tine  town  it 
is,  and  would  compare  favorably  with  many  eastern  cities.  At 
the  head  of  ship  navigation,  it  is  bound  to  be  the  great  commer- 
cial emporium  of  the  northwest.  Here  we  remained  three*  day^ 
nearly,  when  Brother  James  came  for  us  with  his  teams  and 
we  started  with  him  for  his  farm,  ten  miles  distant. 

(This  farm  was  near  what  is  now  the  village  of  Reedvillc, 
Washington  County. — George  H.  Himes,  Secretary  O.  P.  A.) 
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NARRATIVE  OF  JAMES  LONGMIRE,  A  PIONEER  OF 

1853. 


Description  of  the  Trip  Across  the  Plains  From  Indiana  and  of 
the  Events  Prior  to  and  During  the  Yakima  Indian 
War  of  1855-56. 

(The  following  account  was  prepared  several  years  ago  by 
Mrs.  Lou  Palmer,  from  personal  interviews  with  Mr.  Longmirc; 
and  she  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  pioneers  for  her  commendable 
work.  As"  my  father's  family  formed  part  of  the  immigration 
westward  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Long- 
mire,  many  of  the  events  and  experiences  related  came  under 
my  own  personal  observation.  In  fact,  all  the  pioneer  families 
of  that  day  had  kindred  experiences,  and  these  formed  a  bond 
of  fellowship  almost  as  enduring  as  the  ties  of  blood.  Until 
my  father's  death,  on  April  22,  1870,  it  is  probable  that  no  two 
families  were  more  intimate  than  Mr.  Longmire's  and  ours. 
Hence  all  these  experiences  of  crossing  the  plains  and  of  the 
Yakima  war  were  often  recounted  in  my  presence,  which,  in 
addition  to  my  own  opportunity  for  observing,  made  a  lasting 
impression  upon  my  mind.  From  this  point  of  view  I  consider 
the  narrative,  as  given  by  Mrs.  Palmer,  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  stock  of  historical  data  regarding  the  lives  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  original  "Oregon  Country,"  which  I  am  endeavor- 
ing to  save,  because  it  embodies  the  personal  experiences  of  a 
man  who  was  an  essential  factor  in  the  scenes  he  attempts  to 
describe — a  man,  too.  whose  reputation  for  uprightness  and 
honorable  action  was  never  questioned. — George  H.  Himes. 
Secretary  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association.) 

The  events  here  presented  arc  as  they  were  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  Longmirc  himself,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  as  he  sat 
on  one  side  of  a  small  table,  I  on  the  other,  at  the  summer  re- 
sort at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rainier,  known  as  Longmire  Springs, 
which  he  discovered,  and  which  in  latter  years  of  his  life  was 
his  pet  scheme,  for  which  lie  labored  industriously,  in  the  belief 
that  it  would  prove  to  be  a  valuable  piece  of  property  and  a 
famous  retreat  for  invalids  and  tourists,  whenever  easy  means 
of  transportaiton   were   secured.    I   can   see  him   now,   as  he 
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would  promenade  the  long  porch  in  front  of  his  home,  his 
hands  folded  behind  him,  as  he  watched  the  snow  on  the  Bald 
Hills,  in  anticipation  of  his  first  trip  to  the  springs,  which  he 
made  every  spring,  to  see  that  all  had  remained  as  he  left  it 
in  the  fall.  When  the  snow  on  the  Bald  Hills  melted  so  that 
portions  of  the  hills  were  bare,  the  prospect  was  favorable  for 
him  to  succeed  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the  springs,  as  the 
snow  in  the  foothills  reached  such  a  depth  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  travel  in  the  early  spring  months.  When  the  signs 
were  favorable  his  favorite  riding  horse.  "Buck*'  was  brought 
out,  and  "Snoqualmie,"  his  pack  horse,  loaded  with  necessary 
supplies.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  there  was  no  stopping 
place  for  a  traveler  but  Indian  Henry's  farm,  on  the  Mashelle 
River.  With  faithful  "Buck,"  though  deaf  as  a  post,  and  "Sno- 
qualmie," who  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  having  reached  the 
highest  elevation  on  the  mountain  that  ever  was  reached  by  a 
horse,  and  perhaps  the  further  distinction  of  having  made  more 
trips  across  the  Cascades  into  Eastern  Washington  and  return 
than  any  other  horse  living,  the  pioneer  was  equal  to  any  adven- 
ture, from  swimming  the  swollen  streams  that  were  sometimes 
necessary,  to  walking  a  bridge  made  of  two  trees  felled  side  by 
side  to  span  a  stream  which  had  to  be  crossed  to  reach  the 
springs. 

The  narrative  is  as  follows: 

I  started  from  our  home  on  Shawnee  Prairie,  Fountain 
County,  Indiana,  with  my  wife  and  four  children,  Elcaine. 
David,  Tillatha  and  John,  on  the  6th  day  nf  March.  1853.  My 
youngest  child  was  not  able  to  walk  when  we  started,  but  spent 
his  evenings  while  on  the  trip  in  learning,  which  he  did  by 
supporting  himself  by  holding  to  the  tongue  of  the  ox  wagon 
while  in  camp.  John  B.  Mover,  a  very  fine  young  man,  who 
had  studied  for  the  ministry,  but  who  at  that  time  was  teaching 
our  district  school,  went  with  us,  also  Joseph  Day,  a  son  of 
one  of  our  neighbors.  I  got  a*  neighbor  to  drive  us  to  Attica, 
the  nearest  town,  where  we  took  passage  on  the  U.  S.  Ariel,  a 
little  steamer  running  on  the  Wabash  River,  as  far  south  as 
Evansville,  at  that  time  a  flourishing  town  of  4,000  or  :>,000 
inhabitants. 
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A  shocking  incident  of  our  first  start  was  the  bursting  of 
the  boiler  of  the  steamer  Bee.  twelve  miles  from  Evansville, 
which  caused  the  death  of  every  person  aboard.  Our  steamer 
took  the  poor,  mangled  creatures  aboard  and  carried  them  to 
Evansville,  where  they  were  met  by  sorrowing  friends,  who 
had  sighted  the  signal  of  mourning  displayed  by  our  steamer. 
From  Evansville  we  took  the  steamer  Sparrow  Hawk  for  St. 
Louis,  thence  by  the  Polar  Star  up  the  Mississippi  River  to 
St.  Joseph.  We  were  now  upwards  of  2,000  miles  on  our  west- 
ward journey.  Here  I  bought  eight  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  large 
quantity  of  supplies,  and  traveled  in  wagons  along  the  river  to 
Kanesville.  now  Council  Bluffs,  where  we  camped,  as  it  was  yet 
too  early  to  start  on  our  long  journey,  the  grass  not  having 
grown  so  that  it  would  afford  food  for  our  cattle  along  the 
route;  so  we  decided  to  remain  for  several  weeks  and  make  some 
preparations  for  another  start.  I  bought  a  carriage  and  span 
of  horses  for  $250,  which  my  wife  and  children  were  to  use  as 
far  as  the  road  would  permit.  I  also  got  a  sheet-iron  stove, 
which,  with  cooking  utensils,  only  weighed  twenty-five  pounds, 
but  which  proved  a  real  luxury,  as  we  were  able  to  have  warm 
biscuits  for  breakfast  whenever  we  chose,  besides  many  other 
delicacies  which  we  could  not  have  had  by  a  camp  fire.  I  only 
paid  twelve  dollars  for  this  stove,  but  it  proved  invaluable  to  us. 

At  Kanesville  I  stood  guard  at  night  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  in  company  with  Van  Ogle,  who  was  also  camped  here, 
preparatory  to  going  to  Tuget  Sound.  It  was  dark  one  even- 
ing, as  I  finished  feeding  my  cattle,  so  that  I  could  not  see  the 
person  who  spoke  in  a  fine  childish  voice,  saying:  '*Is  there  a 
man  here  by  the  name  of  Longmire?"  T  thought  it  must  be  a 
boy  by  the  voice,  and  answered  that  that  was  my  name,  when 
he  introduced  himself  as  John  Lane,  a  man  of  whom  I  had 
often  heard,  but  had  never  seen — a  tall,  well-built  man,  with  a 
smooth,  boyish  face,  and  fine,  squeaking  voice,  much  out  of  keep- 
ing with  his  great  body.  He  invited  me  to  his  camp  near  by. 
where  I  met  Asher  Sarjent  and  his  family,  Sarjent  bein^  his 
brother-in-law.  and  after  some  conversation  we  made  arrange- 
ments to  continue  our  journey  together.  While  here  we  met 
a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Tvan  Watt,  who  was  anxious  to 
cross  the  plains,  so  I  engaged  him  to  drive  one  of  my  ox  teams, 
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and  found  him  excellent  help  at  various  times  when  we  met 
obstacles  that  were  hard  to  overcome.  His  friend,  William 
Sarjent's  two  sons.  Wilson  and  Francis  Marion,  and  Van  Ogle 
drove  the  others. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  we  decided  the  grass  was 
sufficient  to  feed  our  cattle  on  the  way,  and  we  moved  twelve 
miles  below  Council  Bluffs  to  a  ferry,  where  we  made  our  final 
start  for  Puget  Sound  on  the  lOt^i  of  May,  1853.  We  camped 
for  the  night  about  one  mile  from  the  ferry,  where  we  were 
joined  by  E.  A.  Light,  now  of  Stcilacoom,  who  was  a  friend 
of  John  Lane's.  Nothing  occurred  worthy  of  note  until  two 
days  afterward,  when  we  reached  the  Elkhorn  River,  where 
we  found  a  ferry  with  only  one  boat  and  so  many  emigrants 
ahead  of  us  that  we  must  wait  two  or  three  weeks  to  be  ferried 
across  the  river.  A  party  of  emigrants  was  lucky  enough  to 
get  three  canoes,  and  while  they  were  crossing  we  all  went 
to  work  and  made  one  more.  But  this  time  they  were  across, 
so  we  bought  their  canoes,  and  with  our  own  proceeded  to 
ferry  our  goods  to  the  other  side.  Here  occurred  an  accident 
which  proved  disastrous  and  spoiled  in  a  measure  the  harmony 
existing  up  to  this  time  in  our  little  company  of  emigrants. 

John  Lane  had  started  with  some  fine  stock,  among  them 
a  thoroughbred  mare  of  great  beauty  and  very  valuable,  which 
he  would  not  allow  to  swim  with  the  rest  'of  our  stock  safely 
across  the  stream;  but  with  a  rope  around  her  neck  held  by 
Sarjent  and  myself  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  by  himself 
and  E.  A.  Light  on  the  other  side,  tow  her  across,  which  we 
did,  but  alas — dead.  We  landed  her  according  to  Lane's  in- 
structions, and  tried  to  revive  the  beautiful  creature,  but  failed. 

Poor  Sarjent  had  to  bear  the  blame,  unjustly,  T  think,  and 
only  escaped  blows  from  Lane,  whose  rage  knew  no  bounds,  by 
my  interference.  But  he  left  our  party,  after  begging  me  to 
go  with  him,  and  in  company  with  E.  A.  Light,  Samuel  and 
William  Ray  and  a  man  named  Mitchell,  continued  his  journey. 
We  regretted  the  loss  of.  his  beautiful  mare  and  the  unpleas- 
antness between  him  and  Sarjent,  which  caused  him  to  leave 
our  party,  for  friends  were  few  and  far  from  home,  consequently 
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much  dearer;  but  these  friends  we  were  to  meet  again,  which 
we  little  expected  when  we  parted. 

Two  hundred  miles  further  on  we  came  to  Rawhide  Creek, 
a  pretty  stream,  with  banks  bordered  with  graceful,  waving 
willows,  cool  and  green,  and  the  last  that  we  were  to  see;  in 
fact,  not  another  tree  or  shrub  for  two  hundred  miles.  Here 
we  stopped  to  rest  our  thoroughly  tired,  footsore  oxen,  and  do 
our  washing,  which  was  not  done  always  on  Monday,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  our  excellent  husekeepers,  who  at  home  had 
been  accustomed  to  thus  honoring  "blue  Monday."  We  had 
killed  a  few  antelope  along  the  road,  which  furnished  the  camp 
with  what  we  thought  the  best  steak  we  hid  ever  eaten,  an'! 
were  fired  with  the  resolve  to  secure  a  still  greater  luxury,  in 
which  we  had  not  yet  indulged.  We  had  already  seen  several 
small  bands  of  buffalo,  but  had  no  opportunity  of  capturing 
any  of  them;  so  I  selected  Ivan  Watt,  a  crack  shot,  by  the  way, 
as  my  companion,  and  with  our  rifles  on  our  shoul  'ers,  mount-d 
my  carriage  horses,  and  with  bright  hopes  and  spirits  high  we 
started  out  to  bring  in  some  buffalo  meat,  and  thus  further 
prove  our  skill  as  hunters  from  the  Hoosier  State.  We  left 
Moyer  and  Day  to  guard  the  camp,  assist  the  women  with  the 
washing,  and  kill  jackrabbits,  game  too  small  for  us.  We  rode 
about  fifteen  miles  north,  win  a  we  came  upon  two  buffaloes 
quietly  feeding  upon  a  little  slope  of  ground.  We  dismounted, 
picketed  our  horses,  and  on  all  fours  crept  toward  them,  till 
barely  within  range  of  our  muzzle-loading  rifles,  when  they 
saw  us.  We  ran  for  our  horses,  which  we  luckily  reached,  and 
lost  no  time  in  mounting,  when  the  buffalo  turned  and  ran  from 
us  across  the  level  plain.  Going  on  a  little  further,  we  came 
to  a  ridge  or  elevation,  which  afforded  protection  for  our  horses, 
which  we  once  more  picketed,  and.  walking  about  a  hundred 
yards,  commenced  firing  into  a  herd  of  the  coveted  game,  which 
we  came  upon  suddenly,  selecting  for  our  target  a  large  bull. 
We  fired  nine  shots  apiece,  but  our  game  did  not  fall,  but  would 
snort  loudly  and  whirl  around  as  if  dazed,  not  knowing  from 
where  the  bullets  came,  and  not  seeing  us  from  the  ridge  of 
ground,  where  we  were  hid  from  view.  Seeing  that  our  shots 
did  not  bring  the  game  to  the  ground,  I  told  Watt  we  wore 
aiming  ton  high,  and  reloading,  we  took  aim  and  fired  together, 
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but  lower,  and  to  our  great  joy  the  huge  creature  fell,  as  we 
thought,  dead.    Rushing  back  to  our  horses  we  mounted  and 
hurried  to  secure   our  prize,   which   lay  on   the   ground  only 
wounded,  and  upon  seeing  us  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  ran 
about  a  hundred  yards  and  fell  again.    T "  e  r„esi  0f  the  herd, 
frightened  at  seeing  us,  ran  wildly  across  the  plain  with  up- 
lifted tails,  and  were  <onn  out  of  sight.    Seeing  that  our  buffalo 
could  not  run.  T  sprang  from  my  horse,  and  taking  fair  aim  at 
his  head,  fired  and  killed  him.  much  to  my  surprise,  as  I  had 
heard  a  theory  that  a  buffalo  cnuld  not  be  killed  by  a  shot  in  the 
head.    Again  we  secured  our  horses  and  began  to  strip  our  game 
of  his  smooth  coat,  selecting  the  hind  quarters  for  our  share, 
judging  this  to  be  the  choicest  cut.  which  we  were  to  put  into 
a  bag  which  we  had  carried  for  this  purpose.    Little  did  we 
know  of  the  life  and  custom  of  the  plains.    Tn  about  fifteen 
minutes  after  we  began  r>ur  work  we  were  surprised — yes.  per- 
fectly horrified — to  see  about  thirty  big,  hungry  gray  wolves 
coming  rapidly  toward  us.  attracted,  no  doubt  by  the  scent  of 
blood  from  the  dead  buffalo.    Nearer  and  nearer  they  came, 
till,  hearing  a  noise,  we  looked  in  the  direction  of  our  horses; 
we  saw  them  running  in  the  wildest  affright  to  the  north,  in  a 
directly  opposite   course   from   our  camp.    We   hurriedly  left 
our  game  to  the  wolves,  most  willingly,  having  no  wish  to  con- 
test their  claim  to  it.  and  went  in  pursuit  of  our  rapidly  fleeing 
horses.    We  had  intended  to  be  in  camp  with  our  meat  in  time 
for  dinner,  and  had  set  out  in  the  mornine  without  a  morsel  of 
food  in  our  pockets.    So  nightfall  found  us  hungry,  tired,  afoot 
and  miles — how  many  we  knew  not — from  camp  and  friends 
our  horses  gone,  and  hardly  knowing  which  way  to  turn.  How- 
ever, it  was  a  starlight  night,  and  fixing  my  eye  on  one  bright 
star.  I  told  Watt  that  we  must  take  that  star  for  our  guide  and 
go  on  as  far  as  we  could  that  night.    We  went  on.  Watt  com- 
plaining of  hunger  very  often,  until  the  sky  became  cloudv  and 
we  could  no  longer  see  our  'cruide.  when  we  sat  down  and  placed 
our  guns  on  the  ground,  pointing  toward  the  star  that  had  been 
to  us  so  far  a  welcome  guide.    The  time  we  could  not  tell,  as 
neither  of  us  carried  a  watch,  but  it  must  have  been  far  in  the 
night.    From  the  time  of  leaving  the  camp,  the  many  mishaps 
of  the  day,  and  our  extreme  fatigue,  it  seemed  an  age.  Soon 
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all  trouble  was  forgotten  in  deep  sleep,  from  which  we  awoke 
to  find  the  sky  clear  and  our  late  guide  ready  to  light  us  on  our 
weary  journey.  We  arose  and  started  once  more,  neither  stop- 
ping for  an  instant  or  turning  aside  for  rock,  bush  or  bramble, 
but  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  straight  line,  never  forgetting 
our  star  till  it  grew  dim  before  the  coming  daylight.  Thus  we 
went,  still  fasting,  over  a  beautiful  rolling  country,  till  about 
9  or  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  we  climbed  a  steep  blufr, 
and  below  us  saw  the  Platte  River  Valley,  through  which  slowly 
passed  a  few  straggling  emigrant  wagons.  The  very  sight  of  them 
brought  joy  to  our  hearts,  and  also  relief  to  Watt's  empty  stom- 
ach, for  the  first  thing  he  did  on  reaching  the  wagons  was  to 
ask  for  food,  which  was  freely  given.  I  inquired  the  way  to 
Rawhide  Creek,  which  the  emigrants  told  us  was  two  miles 
behind  them — welcome  news  to  us  in  our  tired  and  almost  fam- 
ished condition.  But  as  we  were  so  near  our  own  camp  I  did 
not  ask  for  anything  to  eat.  Watt,  however,  insisted  on  shar- 
ing his  portion  with  me,  which  I  accepted,  and  must  say,  rel- 
ished, after  my  night's  fast.  We  hurried  back  to  camp,  where 
I  found  my  wife  almost  crazed  with  grief  at  our  long  absence, 
thinking,  of  course,  we  had  been  killed  by  hostile  Indians.  My 
friend,  Sarjent,  was  thinking  of  continuing  the  journey  the  next 
day  if  we  did  not  return;  but  my  wife  was  thinking  of  some  way 
by  which  she  could  return  to  our  old  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wabash.  However,  when  we  told  them  of  our  danger  and 
narrow  escape,  even  with  the  loss  of  our  horses  and  game,  grief 
turned  fo  joy,  and  peace  reigned  once  more  in  our  camp. 

After  resting  the  remainder  of  the  day  we  prepared,  not  for 
a  buffalo  hunt,  but  for  a  hunt  for  our  horses,  the  next  morning. 
Mr.  Sarjent  loaned  us  two  of  his  horses,  which  we  rode,  and  in 
case  we  did  not  return  that  evening  he  was  to  put  two  of  his 
other  horses  to  my  carriage  and  proceed,  with  Mover,  Day,  my 
family  and  goods,  the  next  morning,  we  to  overtake  them  some- 
where along  the  line.  After  making  this  arrangement*  we  went 
back  to  the  scene  of  our  disaster,  and  our  late  adventure,  where 
we  found  large  herds  of  wild  horses,  but  no  track  of  our  own. 
which,  being  shod,  were  easily  tracked.  We  hunted  till  sun- 
down, when  we  came  to  a  mound  or  hill,  from  one  hundred  t>> 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level,  with  a  circular  dc- 
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pression  or  basin  on  the  top  of  it,  which  we  selected  for  our 
camp.  Taking  our  horses  into  this  basin,  we  made  them  secure 
by  hobbling  them,  took  our  supper  without  drinks  and  cold. 
Here  we  witnessed  from  our  elevated  position  a  grand  buffalo 
show — fully  :>,000  scattered  over  that  vast  plain,  many  of  them 
quite  near  to  the  mound  on  which  we  stood;  but  we  had  not 
the  least  temptation  to  hunt  buffalo,  although  it  seemed  to  be 
one  vast  herd  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  We  arose  the  next 
morning  and  continued  our  hunt  till  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, when  we  gave  up  all  hope  of  rinding  the  lost  horses  and. 
taking  a  westerly  course,  set  out  to  overtake  the  wagons,  which 
had  stopped  before  night  for  our  benefit.  A  buffalo  hunt  proved 
a  source  of  joy  as  well  as  sorrow  to  our  party,  for  soon  after 
camping  for  the  night,  Mover  saw  two  men,  buffalo  hunters, 
who,  like  Watt  and  myself,  had  been  lost,  riding  our  lost  horses 
leisurely  along  the  road.  Going  to  them,  Moyer  said  the  horses 
belonged  in  our  camp.  They  told  him  they  had  seen  the  horses 
on  the  plains,  and  knowing  they  had  escaped  from  some  emi- 
grant train,  caught  them  and  gladly  rode  them  into  camp.  They 
declined  the  $5  reward  that  Moyer  and  my  wife  wished  them 
to  accept  for  the  great  service  which  they  had  done  us.  The 
previous  day  my  wife  had  rode  in  the  ox  wagon,  leaving  our 
carriage  at  the  service  of  Mrs.  Sarjent  and  family  in  part  pay- 
ment for  the  borrowed  horses,  but  the  next  day  she  gladly  gave 
up  the  cushions  and  comforts  of  the  ox  wagon  for  those  of  the 
carriage,  which  was  again  drawn  by  the  lost  horses. 

Nothing  further  happened,  except  the  occasional  killing  of 
an  antelope  or  stray  buffalo,  my  desire  for  buffalo  hunting  not 
being  fully  satisfied,  although  I  had  vowed,  after  my  late  adven- 
ture, never  to  hunt  buffalo  again.  Sarjent  and  I  killed  one  about 
this  time  that  weighed  full}'  2.500  pounds,  whose  meat  was  so 
tough  we  could  not  use  it,  he  evidently  being  the  patriarch  of 
a  vast  herd.  We  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  South  Pass, 
according  to  instructions  given  in  "Horn's  Guide  Book  for  Emi- 
grants," which  we  had  caretuly  observed  during  our  trip.  It 
gave  minute  instructions  as  to  proper  camps,  road,  where  to  find 
good  water  and  grass,  the  crossing  of  streams,  and  other  infor- 
mation which  we  found  of  great  value,  as  our  experience  after- 
ward in  regard  to  grass  and  water  proved.     Some  days  after 
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crossing  the  mountains  our  party  was  increased  by  the  families 
of  Tyrus  Himes.  father  of  George  H.  Himes,  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, and  Judson  W.  Himes,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ruddell,  and  Mrs. 
Nathan  Eaton,  of  Elma  Washington,  and  Mr.  John  Dodge, 
the  first  of  whom  settled  on  their  arrival  here  on  a  place  five 
miles  east  of  Olympia,  and  the  last  on  Mima  Prairie.  Accom- 
panying Mr.  Himes  were  Joel  Risdon  and  son  Henry,  C.  Reu- 
ben Fitch.  Frederick  Burnett,  James  and  Charles  Biles  and 
families,  *'Bat'"  and  Elijah  Baker,  with  families,  two  Woolery 
families,  Wm.  Downey  and  family,  Kincaid  and  family,  Peter 
Judson  and  family,  besides  a  number  of  single  men — all  told 
numbering  somewhere  near  one  hundred  persons. 

All  went  smoothly  until  we  crossed  Bear  River  Mountains, 
when,  feeling  some  confidence  in  our  own  judgment,  we  had 
grown  somewhat  careless  about  consulting  our  handbook,  often 
selecting  our  camp  without  reference  to  it.  One  of  these  camps 
we  had  good  reason  to  remember.  I  had  gone  ahead  to  find 
a  camp  for  noon,  which  I  did.  on  a  pretty  stream  with  abund- 
ance of  grass  for  our  horses  and  cattle,  which  greatly  surprised 
us,  as  grass  had  been  a  scarce  article  in  many  of  our  camps. 
Soon  after  dinner  we  noticed  some  of  our  cattle  begin  to  lag 
and  seem  tired,  and  others  began  to  vomit.  We  realized  with 
horror  that  our  cattle  were  poisoned;'  so  we  camped  at  the  first 
stream  that  we  came  to,  which  was  Ham's  Fork  of  Bear  River, 
to  cure,  if  possible,  our  poor,  sick  cattle.  Here  we  were  eighty 
or  a  hundred  miles  from  Salt  Lake,  the  nearest  settlement,  in 
such  a  dilemma.  We  looked  about  for  relief — bacon  and  grease 
were  the  only  antidotes  for  poison  thaat  our  stores  contained, 
so  we  cut  slices  of  bacon  and  forced  it  down  the  throats  of 
the  sick  oxen.  who.  after  once  tasting  the  bacon,  ate  it  eagerly, 
thereby  saving  our  lives,  as  those  that  did  not  eat  it  died  the 
next  day.  The  cows  we  could  spare  better  than  the  oxen.  None 
of  the  horses  were  sick.  Had  we  consulted  our  guide  before, 
instead  of  after,  camping  at  that  pretty  spot,  we  would  have 
been  spared  all  this  trouble,  as  it  warned  travelers  of  the  poison 
existing  there.  This  event  run  our  stock  of  bacon  so  low  we 
were  obliged  to  buy  more,  for  which  we  paid  IS  cents  per  pound, 
and  50  cents  per  pound  for  butter,  which  we  bought  of  Mr. 
Melville,  one  of  our  party. 
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We  were  joined  at  Salmon  Falls  by  a  Mr.  Hutchinson  and 
his  family.  Here  we  crossed  Snake  River  tor  the  first  time, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  falls.  Hutchinson  had  a  line  lot 
of  horses  and  cattle,  which  caused  him  much  anxiety,  as  he 
feared  they  might  drown  while  crossing  the  river.  There  were 
many  Indians  lure  of  the  Snake  tribe,  and  he  tried  to  hire  one 
of  them  to  swim  his  stock,  for  which  lie  offered  him  money, 
without  making  the  least  impression  on  the  stolid  creature. 
Finally  taking  off  his  outside  shirt,  a  calico  garment.  Hutchinson 
offered  it  to  him,  which,  to  our  surprise,  he  took — this  was  the 
coveted  prize.  He  swam  four  horses  safely  and  drowned  one; 
then,  when  he  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  he  quietly 
mounted  one  of  the  best  horses  and  rode  rapidly  away  over 
the  hills,  leaving  us  to  the  difficult  task  of  crossing  the  river, 
which  we  did  without  further  accident.  We  paid,  however, 
$1  for  every  wagon  towed  across. 

For  200  miles  we  wended  our  weary  way  on  to  Fort  Boise,  a 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.'s  trading  post  kept  by  an  Englishman  and  his 
Indian  wife,  he  being  the  only  white  person  at  the  post.  Here 
we  had  to  cross  Snake  River  again,  which  at  this  place  was  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  with  poor  prospect  for  a  crossing,  as 
the  agent  kept  the  ferry,  and  demanded  $8  per  wagon,  just 
twice  what  we  had  paid  at  other  points.  I  tried  to  get  an 
Indian  to  swim  our  cattle,  but  failing.  Watt  proposed  to  go 
with  them  if  I  would,  which  seemed  a  fair  proposition,  and  as 
they  would  not  go  without  someone  to  drive  them  we  started 
across.  Watt  carried  a  long  -tick  in  one  hand,  with  the  other 
he  held  on  to  the  tail  of  old  "Lube,"  a  great,  raw-boned  ox 
who  had  done  faithful  service  on  our  long  and  toilsome  journey. 
T  threw  my  stick  away  and  went  in  a  little  below  Watt,  but 
found  the  current  very  strong,  and  which  drifted  me  down 
stream.  Thinking  I  should  be  drowned,  I  shouted  to  Watt. 
"'I'm  gone."  He,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  reached  Ilia  stick 
to  me,  which  I  grasped  with  4  last  hope  of  saving  my  life,  and 
by  this  means  bore  up  till  I  swam  to  Watt,  who  caught  on  to 
the  tail  of  the  nearest  ox,  thus  giving  me  a  hold  on  old  '"Lube's" 
tail — welcome  hold,  too,  and  one  which  carried  me  safely  to 
shore.     Only  for   Watt's  coolness  and  bravery   I  owuld  have 
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lost  my  life  at  the  very  spot  where  one  of  Mr.  Melville's  men 
was  drowned  the  previous  evening. 

At  Grande  Ronde  a  happy  surprise  awaited  us.  Nelson  Sar- 
jent,  whose  father  was  in  our  party,  met  John  Lane,  who 
arrived  in  advance  of  us,  with  the  welcome  news  that  a  party 
of  workmen  had  started  out  from  Olympia  and  Steilacoom  to 
make  a  road  for  us  through  the  Natchess  Pass  over  the  Cas- 
cades, ours  being  the  first  party  of  emigrants  to  attempt  a 
crossing  north  of  The  Dalles  on  the  Columbia  River.  Lane 
waited  at  Grande  Ronde  while  Nelson  Sarjent  pushed  ahead 
to  meet  his  aged  parents. 

Our  party  was  reunited  at  Grande  Ronde,  E.  A.  Light,  John 
Lane  and  others,  who  had  left  us  at  the  Elk  Horn  River,  met 
us  and  continued  the  journey  with  us  across  the  Cascades.  We 
went  fifty  miles  farther,  to  the  Umatilla  River,  where  we  rested 
two  days  and 'made  preparation  for  the  remainder  of  our  trip. 
Lest  our  provisions  run  short  I  bought  at  a  trading  post  here 
100  pounds  of  flour,  for  which  I  paid  $40  in  gold  coin — unbolted 
flour  it  was,  too. 

We  left  the  emigrant  trail  at  Umatilla,  and  with  thirty-six 
wagons  struck  out  for  Fort  Walla  Walla,  a  trading  post  fifty 
miles  farther  on,  kept  by  an  agent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, of  whom  we  bought  lumber — driftwood  from  the  Colum- 
bia river — of  which  we  made  a  flatboat  on  which  to  ferry  our 
goods  across  the  river,  afterwards  selling  or  trading  the  boat 
to  the  agent  in  payment  for  the  lumber. 

On  the  Sth  of  September,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  our 
boat  was  finished,  and  the  task  of  crossing  commenced — not 
a  pleasant  one,  but  by  working  all  night  everything  was  safely 
landed  by  sunrise  next  morning,  but  our  hordes  and  cattle,  and 
these  we  wanted  the  Indians  to  take  across  for  us.  Nelson 
Sarjent  was  the  only  man  in  the  crowd  that  could  speak  Chinook, 
but  not  well  enough  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  Indians;  so  we 
got  the  agent  to  hire  them  to  swim  our  stock,  but  before  they 
would  commence  work  they  must  be  paid.  We  gave  them  $18 
and  they  brought  up  twenty-five  canoes,  formed  them  in  line 
below  the  crossing,  and  we  drove  our  stock  into  the  river,  and 
they  swam  to  the  opposite  shore  safely.    Next  came  the  horses. 
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and  when  they  were  about  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  the 
treacherous  Indians  laid  down  their  oars  and  made  signs,  which 
I  understood  to  mean  more  money.  Meanwhile  our  horses 
were  drifting  down  stream,  where  high  bluffs  arose  on  either 
side,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  land.  I  took  out 
my  purse  and  offered  them  more  money,  when  they  took  up 
their  oars  and  paddled  across,  landing  our  horses  safely. 

The  chief  of  the  Walla  Wallas  was  Peu-peu-mox-mox,  or 
Yellow  Serpent,  a  very  important  person,  who  rode,  with  the 
dignity  of  a  king,  a  large  American  horse — a  beautiful  bay — with 
holsters  on  his  saddle,  and  a  pair  of  navy  revolvers.  He  was 
a  tine  looking  Indian,  fully  aware  of  his  power  as  a  chief,  which 
was  well  demonstrated  when  we  divided  among  our  party  some 
beef  we  had  bought  of  him,  which  was  cut  in  pieces  varying 
from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  but  it  must  be  weighed.  The  chief 
went  to  Mr.  Melville,  the  only  man  in  our  party  who  had  scales 
for  weighing,  and,  taking  them  in  his  hand,  he  examined  them 
carefully,  although  he  could  not  tell  one  figure  from  another. 
Then,  looking  carefully  around  at  the  many  faces,  seeming  sat- 
isfied with  his  scrutiny,  he  came  to  me,  gave  me  the  scales 
with  a  sign  that  I  do  the  weighing,  at  the  same  time  seating 
himself  flat  on  the  ground  among  us.  I  weighed,  Lane  standing 
by  with  a  book  and  pencil  to  tally.  Every  time  a  piece  was 
weighed  the  chief  would  spring  up.  examine  the  scales  closely, 
give  a  grunt,  which  meant  "'Yes,"  and  sit  down;  and  continued 
thus  till  the  last  piece  was  weighed,  Lane  making  the  settle- 
ment with  him  for  our  party. 

Yellow  Serpent  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Walla  Walla  dur- 
ing a  four-days'  engagement  in  the  spring  of  1856,  while  he  Was 
trying  to  make  his  escape  from  the  volunteers — who  held  him  as 
a  friendly  Indian — to  join  his  tribe,  which  he.  had  represented 
as  friendly,  but  who  were  really  waging  bitter  warfare  against 
the  white  settlers.  A  brother  of  this  chief  we  hired  to  guide 
us  to  the  Natchess  Pass. 

I  must  not  neglect  to  say  that  near  Walla  Walla  we  saw  the 
site  of  the  mission  station  of  the  noble  Marcus  Whitman.  A 
log  house  covered  with  straw,  held  in  place  by  poles  crosswise 
of  the  roof,  stood  near  the  bank  of  the  Walla  Walla,  and  a 
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tittle  garden  and  orchard  were  enclosed  near  the  house,  and 
a  little  farther  on  we  saw  the  graves  of  Whitman  and  his  wife 
and  heroic  little  hand  of  workers,  who  were  massacred  by  the 
[ndians  some  years  previous  to  our  arrival. 

Our  guide,  who  made  a  horse  trade  with  Mr.  Melville,  in 
which  he  considered  himself  cheated,  grew  indignant  and 
deserted  us.  and  we  were  left  in  that  strange  country  without 
a  landmark,  a  compass,  or  guide — nothing  to  help  us.  We 
traveled  on,  however,  to  the  Yakima  River,  which  we  crossed, 
and  here  lost  by  death  one  of  our  party.  Mr:  McCu Hough,  a 
relative  of  Mrs.  Woolery,  now  one  of  Puyailup's  esteemed  citi- 
zens. Until  this  sad  event  M rs.  Woolery  was  the  life,  the  sun- 
shine of  the  part}".  Everyone  loved  "  Aunt  Pop."  as'  she  was 
familiarly  called,  but  this  occurrence  cast  a  shadow  over  her 
bright  face  and  made  the  remainder  of  our  journey  gloom}-, 
when  we  thought  of  the  lonely  grave  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yakima. 

Our  next  obstacle  was  a  canyon  at  W  ell  Springs,  which  it 
seemed  impossible  to  cross.  From  the  Yakima  River  we  had 
been  followed  by  a  band  of  Indians,  who  had  kept  our  wives 
and  children  in  perfect  terror,  hut  they  chatted  and  laughed  as 
they  rode  along  with  us,  the  tyees  or  big  men  being  dressed  in 
buckskin  leggings,  handsomely  beaded,  and  breech-clouts  made 
of  cedar  bark.  The  squaws  were  dressed  much  the  same,  all 
with  punted  faces.  The  squaws  carried  the  pappopses  done  up 
in  proper  Indian  fashion  and  hung  to  the  horfi  of  the  saddle, 
where  they  bobbed  up  and  down  in  no  easy  fashion,  especially 
when  the  ponies  Were  in  full  gallop,  as  they  were  much  of  the 
time. 

At  Well  Springs  we  sent  out  men  to  find  a  better  road,  as 
we  thought  we  were  lost.  The  f ndians,  knowing  from  this 
move  that  we  were  lost,  got  off  their  ponies,  cleared  a  small 
piece  of  ground,  and  marked  two  roads,  one  heading  to  the 
northeast,  the  other  to  the  northwest,  making  dots  at  inter- 
vals along  each  road,  the  former  having  fewer  dots  than  the 
latter;  one  of  them,  motioning  his  hand  m  an  upward  and 
curving  line,  pointed  with  the  other  hand  to  the  dots,  saying  at 
each  one.  "Sleeps,"  "'Sleeps."  and  at  the  end  of  the  road,  "So! 
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diers,"  the  only  words  we  could  understand,  and  really  all  the 
English  they  could  speak.  Lane  said  to  me.  '"W  hat  shall  we 
do?"  I  replied,  "Let  us  take  the  road  that  has  the  fewest 
sleeps,'*  which  we  did,  going"  northeast  for  one  or  two  days, 
when  we  discovered  we  had  taken  the  wrong  road.  We  had  no 
compass,  and  would  have  known  little  more  if  we  had  had  one. 
We  saw  before  us  almost  a  perpendicular  bluff,  which  to  us 
looked  a  thousand  feet  high,  extending  far  away  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  which  we  later  learned  was  White  Bluffs,  on  the 
Columbia  River.  Here  we  camped  for  the  night,  ordering  the 
Indians  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance,  which  they  did,  much 
to  our  surprise.  However,  we  placed  a  double  guard  out,  as 
we  supposed  they  had  Led  us  into  this  trap  in  order  to  massacrt 
our  whole  party;  but  I  really  believe,  now,  that  their  intentions 
were  good,  if  they  had  been  able  to  make  us  understand  them. 
The  next  day  we  retraced  our  steps  to  Well  Springs,  where  we 
had  left  the  proper  course;  but  in  due  time  we  learned  that  our 
Indian  guide  meant  to  conduct  us  to  Fort  Colville,  an  English 
trading  post,  for  the  winter,  thinking  the  snow  on  the  Cascades 
would  prevent  our  reaching  Fort  Steilacoom,  where  United 
States  soldiers  were  stationed.  Upon  reaching  Well  Springs 
our  Indians  left  us,  much  to  our  relief.  We  were  further  encour- 
aged the  same  night  by  the  return  of  Nelson  Sarjent,  who,  with 
others,  had  gone  in  advance  to  look  out  a  good  road,  with  the 
glad  news  that  after  crossing  the  canyon  a  good  road  lay  before 
us;  and  still  better  news  that  they  had  struck  a  trail  which 
the  Steilacoom  and  Olympia  Company  had  bla/ed  for  the  com- 
ing immigrants. 

On  the  ISth  of  September,  as  well  as  I  remember,  we  crossed 
the  canyon,  or  rather,  traversed  it,  for  about  a  mile  of  the 
roughest  travel  f  ever  experienced,  and  came  out  on  a  beautiful 
plain.  We  traveled  along  Coal  Creek  for  two  days,  when  we 
came  to  Selah  Valley,  on  the  Upper  Yakima,  which  we  crossed, 
taking  our  course  along  Wenas  Creek,  about  ten  miles,  where 
we  came  to  a  garden,  now  the  farm  of  David  Longmire,  my  son, 
who  was  a  little  boy  making  his  way  with  the  rest  of  us  across 
the  plains.  This  garden  was  kept  by  Indians,  of  whom  W« 
bought  thirteen  bushels  of  potatoes,  the  first  vegetables  we  haa 
had  since  leaving  the  Rocky  Mountains — a  real  feast,  though 
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boiled  in  their  jackets.  It  required  a  bucketful  to  make  one 
meal  for  us.  Following  Wenas  Creek  to  its  source,  we  crossed 
to  the  Natchess  River,  which  we  followed  for  four  days,  cross- 
ing and  recrossing  sixty-eight  times,  then  left  it  and  started  for 
the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  twenty-five  miles  north 
of  Mount  Rainier,  which  we  reached  in  three  days,  finding  fine 
grass  and  good  water.  Here  we  stopped  for  two  days'  rest,  giv- 
ing our  tired  oxen  plenty  of  food,  which  they  needed  for  the 
rest  of  the  trip.  Three  miles  farther  on  we  came  to  Summit 
Hill,  where  we  spliced  ropes  and  prepared  for  the  steep  descent 
which  we  saw  before  us.  One  end  of  the  rope  was  fastened  to 
the  axles  of  the  wagons,  the  other  thrown  around  a  tree  and  held 
by  our  men,  and  thus,  one  by  one,  the  wagons  were  lowered 
gradually  a  distance  of  300  yards,  when  the  ropes  were  loosened 
and  the  wagons  drawn  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  with  locked 
wheels.  Here  we  reached  Greenwater  River.  All  the  wagons 
were  lowered  safely,  except  the  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Lane, 
now  of  Puyallup,  which  was  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  breaking 
of  one  of  the  ropes,  causing  him  and  his  family  to  make  the 
rest  of  the  trip  on  horseback. 

At  Summit  Hill  my  wife  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Light  went  ahead 
of  the  wagons  with  their  children,  taking  a  circuitous  trail 
which  brought  them  around  to  the  wagon  train,  for  which  we 
made  the  road  as  we  went  along.  As  they  walked  thus,  my 
wife  ahead,  they  were  surprised  to  meet  a  white  man.  They 
had  not  seen  one,  except  those  of  our  party,  since  leaving  Walla 
Walla,  and  little  expected  to  find  one  in  this  almost  inaccessible 
place,  but  were  more  than  pleased  at  his  rude  welcome,  which 
was:  "My  God,  women,  where  in  the  world  did  you  come 
fmm?" — a  greeting  rough,  but  friendly  in  its  roughness,  to  the 
two  women  who  shrank  against  the  trees  and  shrubbery  along 
the  narrow  trail  to  give  him  room  to  pass  them  with  his  pack- 
house,  the  trail  being  barely  wide  enough  for  one  person. 

This  man  was  Andy  Burge,  who  had  been  sent  out  from 
Fort  Steilacoom  with  supplies  for  the  roadmakers,  who  had 
already  given  up  the  job  for  want  of  food,  which  had  arrived 
too  late  for  them,  but  in  time  for  us,  as  our  stores  were  becom- 
ing alarmingly  low.    From  these  two  lone  women  in  the  wilder 
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ness  he  learned  of  our  whereabouts,  and  came  at  once  to  per- 
suade us  to  return  to  where  there  was  grass  and  water  for  our 
stock,  telling  us  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  make  our  way 
over  the  country  before  us;  but,  failing  to  convince  us  of  this, 
he  set  to  work  to  distribute  his  supplies  among  us,  and  returned 
to  Fort  Steilacoom,  blazing  trees  as  he  went,  and  leaving  notes 
tacked  up,  giving  what  encouragement  he  could,  and  preparing 
us  in  a  measure  for  what  was  before  us.  For  instance,  he  said: 
"The  road  is  a  shade  better;"  a  little  farther  on,  "A  shade  worse;" 
then  again,  "A  shade  better,"  and  so  on,  until  we  were  over  the 
bad  roads.  We  crossed  the  Greenwater  sixteen  times  and  fol- 
lowed it  till  we  came  to  White  River,  which  we  crossed  six 
times,  then  left  it  for  a  dreary  pull  over  Wind  Mountain,  which 
was  covered  with  heavy  fir  and  cedar  trees,  but  destitute  of 
grass,  with  a  few  vine  maples,  on  whose  long  leaves  our  poor 
oxen  and  horses  lived  for  seven  long  days,  not  having  a  blade 
of  grass  during  that  time.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  in 
these  dark  days — seven  of  them — we  and  our  half-starved  cattle 
worked  the  road  every  day.  We  bridged  large  logs,  which 
already  lay  on  the  ground,  by  cutting  others  and  laying  along- 
side them*  till  we  had  a  bridge  wide  enough  for  the  oxen  to  draw 
our  wagons  across;  then  all,  except  John  Lane,  E.  A.  Light,  and 
myself,  left  their  wagons  on  account  of  their  failing  oxen, 
which  they  drove  before  them  to  Boise  Creek  Prairie,  where 
there  was  good  grass.  Lane,  Light  and  I  arrived  first,  the  rest 
following  soon  after  with  their  cattle  and  horses.  Four  miles 
farther  on  we  reached  Porter's  Prairie,  where  Allan  Porter, 
now  of  Ilillhurst.  had  taken  a  claim,  but  at  that  time  was  in 
Olympia.  We  again  crossed  White  River,  which  made  the 
seventh  time,  and  pushed  on  to  Connell's  Prairie,  thence  to  the 
Puyallup  River  to  the  present  site  of  Van  Ogle's  hop  farm, 
which  Van  little  suspected  would  ever  be  his.  and  one  of  the 
finest  farms  in  the  valley.  We  found  the  river  low  and  filled 
with  humpback  salmon,  so  we  armed  ourselves  with  various 
weapons,  clubs,  axes,  and  whatever  we  could  get,  and  all  went 
fishing.  Every  man  who  could  strike  a  blow  got  a  fish,  and 
such  a  feast  we  had  not  enjoyed  since  we  had  potatoes  boiled 
in  their  jackets,  only  fish  was  far  ahead  of  potatoes.  A  royal 
feast  it  was.  and  John  Moyer  declared  they  were  the  best  fish 
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that  he  had  ever  eaten;  some  of  the  party  stayed  up  all  night. 
Cooking  and  eating  fish*  All  relished  them  but  my  wife,  who 
was  indisposed,  but  she  was  fortunate  in  finding  an  Indian  who 
had  just  kiled  a  pheasant,  which  she  bought — her  first  purchase 
on  Puget  Sound,  and  which  caused  much  merriment  in  our  party, 
as  the  Indian  was  perfectly  nude. 

We  moved  on  to  Xisqually  Plains  and  camped  at  Clover 
Creek,  some  three  hundred  yards  from  the  home  of  Mrs.  Mahan, 
who,  1  believe,  still  lives  there,  and  whose  kindness  the  ladies 
of  our  party  will  never  forget.  It  was  on  the  '.Uli  of  October, 
the  day  after  we  camped  at  Clover  Creek,  the  men  all  went  out 
to  Fort  Steilacoom  to  see  Puget  Sound,  leaving  the  women  and 
children  to  keep  camp;  but  during  our  absence  Mrs.  Mahan  took 
the  ladies  to  her  house,  where  she  had  prepared  a  dinner,  which, 
to  these  tired  sisters,  after  their  toilsome  journey,  was  like  a 
royal  banquet.  After  months  of  camp  life,  to  sit  once  more  at 
a  table,  presided  over  by  a  friend  in  this  far-away  land,  where 
we  thought  to  meet  only  strangers,  was  truly  an  event  never  to 
be  forgotten,  and  one  to  which  my  wife  often  refers  as  a  bright 
spot  on  memory's  page. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  my  narrative  I  will  men- 
tion the  fact  of  my  arrival  in  this  country  with  torn  and  ragged 
pants  and  coat,  my  cap  tattered  and  torn,  and  with  one  boot  on. 
the  other  foot  covered  with  an  improvised  moccasin  made  of  a 
piece  of  cownide  from  one  of  the  animals  we  had  killed  a  few 
days  previous.  In  this  garb  T  was  to  meet  a  party  of  well- 
dressed  gentlemen  from  Olympia,  who  had  heard  of  us  from 
Andy  Burgc,  and  who.  led  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Hurd,  came  out  to  wel- 
come the  first  party  of  emigrant's  direct  from  the  East  over  the 
Cascade  Mountains  north  of  The  Dalles.  My  dre^s  was  a  fair 
sample  of  that  of  the  rest  of  our  party,  and  when  together  we  felt 
pretty  well,  all  being  in  the  same  fashion;  but  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  well-dressed  men.  T  must  confess  I  felt  some- 
what embarrassefl;  but  our  new  friends  were  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  our  embarrassment  was  soon  dispelled  by 
copious  draught?  ol  "good  old  Bourbon,"  to  which  we  did  full 
justice*  while  answering  questions  amidst  handshakings  hearty 
and  genial.    This  was  the  8th  of  October. 
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On  the  10th  of  October  Dr.  Tolmie,  chief  factor  of  the  Hud- 
son's Ray  Company,  stationed  at  Fort  Nisqually,  paid  us  a  visit, 
asked  numerous  questions  about  our  long  journey  and  arrival, 
treated  us  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  but  soon  left,  after  bidding 
us  a  polite  farewell  In  about  three  hours  he  returned  with,  a 
man  driving  an  ox  cart,  which  was  loaded  with  beef  just  killed 
.and  dressed,  which  he  presented  to  us,  saying,  "Distribute  this 
to  suit  yourselves."  YVc,  not  quite  able  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion, offered  to  pay  for  the  beef,  but  he  firmly  and  politely 
refused,  saying,  "Tt  is  a  present  to  your'  and  a  most  welcome 
one  it  was  at  that  time,  for  which  we  expressed  heartfelt  thanks 
to  the  generous  giver.  Leaving  our  families  in  camp.  E.  A. 
Eight.  John  Eane,  and  T  started  out  to  look  for  homes, 
after  having  received  due  notice  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany not  to  settle  on  any  lands  north  of  the  Nisqually  River. 
We  crossed  the  river  and  went  to  Yelm  Prairie,  a  beautiful  spot. 
T  thought,  as  it  lay  before  us  covered  with  tall,  waving  grnss. 
a  pretty  stream  bordered  with  climbs  and  tall  tree^.  fl^winc: 
through  it.  and  the  majestic  mountain,  which  the  Indians  almost 
worshipped  and  which  they  gave  the  name  Ta-ko-bed.  as  it  seemed 
standing  guard  over  all  in  its  snowy  coat.  It  was  a  scene  for 
the  artist's  brush — the  most  beautiful  I  had  ever  seen,  and  good 
enough  for  me;  so  T  bought  a  hou=;e  from  Martin  Shelton.  but 
no  land,  as  it  was  yet  unsurveyed,  and  returned  for  my  family. 
On  this  prairie  the  grass  grew  tall  and  rank,  and  herds  of  deer 
wandered  leisurely  as  cattle  in  their  pastures  at  home. 

When  I  returned  to  camp,  TT  ill  Harmon,  who  had  a  logging 
camp  on  Puget  Sound,  was  waiting  for  me.  a<=  he  wanted  my 
boys,  John  Mover,  Ivan  Watt,  and  Will  Claflin.  the  'latter  hav- 
ing joined  us  at  Fort  Hall,  and  off-red  them  $S5  per  month:  but 
they  declined  till  they  saw  me,  when  T  assured  them  that  T  coltld 
get  along  without  their  help.  Knowing  the  boys  were  needy.  T 
told  them  to  go  along,  which  they  did.  soon  getting  an  advance 
in  salary  to  $100  per  month.  We  started  to  our  new  home,  my 
wife  and  children  in  one  wagon  drawn  by  three  yoke  of  oxen, 
which  she  drove,  and  I  went  ahead  with  another  wagon  with 
four  yoke  of  oxen.  Oitr  carriage  had  long  ago  been  left  on 
Burnt  River,  al^o  the  harness,  which  we  saw  afterward  on  a  pair 
of  milles  driven  past  us  while  on  the  emigrant  trad.  Arriving 
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at  home,  we  found  a  large  number  of  Indians  camped  near  by. 
and  about  thirty  of  them  came  in  to  see  us  the  first  night  to 
examine  things  new  to  them,  which  they  did,  expressing  sur- 
prise or  satisfaction  by  grunts  and  guttural  sounds,  which  were 
Greek  to  us.  We  found  but  three  white  families  for  neigh- 
bors, George  Braile.  a  bachelor;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  Shelton,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hughes,  the  latter  at  this  time  a  resident  of 
Steilacoom.  The  following  winter  I  took  a  donation  claim, 
a  portion  of  the  farm  on  which  I  have  since  lived. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1853,  Isaac  T.  Stevens,  the  first  governor  of 
Washington  Territory,  arrived  from  across  the  plains  in  such 
sorry  garb  that  Frank  R.  Jackson,  a  pioneer  settler,  was  loath 
to  believe  he  was  the  newly-appointed  governor,  a  doubt  which 
he  openly  expressed,  and  to  which  the  governor  alluded  in 
later  years  laughingly,  taking  it  as  a  better  joke  on  himself 
than  on  Mr.  Jackson.  Governor  Stevens  also  held  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  instructions  to  make 
treaties  with  the  Indians. 

I  will  refer  more  particularly  to  the  Nisqually  tribe,  whose 
chiefs  were  Leschi  and  Quiemuth.  this  being  the  tribe  with  which 
I  was  associated  more  than  any  other.  Matters  seemed  to  go 
smoothly  till  the  treaty  in  the  fall  of  1854,  when  a  council  was 
held  at  Medicine  Creek,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nisqually,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  this  treaty,  the  terms  of  which  are  familiar 
to  every  pioneer  of  the  now  State  of  Washington.  From  day 
to  day  they  met.  till  the  treaty  was  made  by  which  the  Indians 
were  to  retain  certain  lands  of  their  own  choice,  reserved  from 
the  public  domain  for  them  and  their  children  so  long  as  the 
tribe  should  exist.  This  seemed  satisfactory  for  awhile,  but,  im- 
migrants coming  in  larger  numbers,  caused  the  Indians  to  grow 
jealous,  and,  encouraged  by  persons  unfriendly  to  the  settlers, 
they  began  to  appear  less  friendly  to  us,  frequently  telling  us 
the  Klickitats  were  getting  ready  for  war  upon  the  whites,  but 
assuring  us  the  Nisquallys  would  never  join  them,  and  would 
always  be  friends  to  the  white  settlers. 

In  the  spring  after  the  treaty,  Quiemuth  and  Stayhi  came 
to  me  and  complained  that  the  settlers  did  not  give  them  enough 
for  their  work,  saying,  in  Chinook,  that  the  "Bostons"  were  bad 
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people,  but  the  "King  George  men,"  as  they  termed  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  were  good  and  had  been  here  a  long  time 
and  had  never  stolen  land;  now  the  "Bostons"  come  and  were 
fencing  and  stealing  the  land  from  the  Indians.  Stayhi,  who 
could  speak  English,  interpreted  what  I  failed  to  understand, 
which  was  nearly  all  of  Quiemuth's  Chinook.  They  finished  their 
visit  by  giving  me  the  worst  bemeaning  I  ever  had.  I  tried  to 
reason  with  them,  telling  them  the  common  people  were  not  to 
blame;  that  the  "tyees"  had  bought  their  land;  the  officials 
had  made  the  treaty,  and  they  had  agreed  to  it.  Finding  them 
unreasonable,"  I  quietly  took  their  abuse,  and  when  they  had  fin- 
ished, they  got  on  their  ponies  and  rode  off.  1  saw  Quiemuth 
once  afterwards,  when  he  was  still  growling  about  the  "Bos- 
tons," but  still  called  himself  the  "Boston's  Tillicum,"  which 
meant  a  friend.  Notwithstanding  these  assurances,  friendly 
though  they  seemed,  we  were  greatly  alarmed,  but  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  move  to  make,  as  we  did  not  want  to  leave  our 
home  unprotected,  neither  risk  our  own  and  children's  lives  by 
staying  at  home.  On  the  10th  of  October,  while  my  boys, 
Elcaine  and  David,  myself  and  John  Mollhigh,  an  Indian  who 
often  helped  me  with  my  work,  were  putting  in  rye,  about  a  half 
a  mile  from  the  house  where  Mrs.  Longmire  and  the  two 
younger  children  were  alone,  at  least  thirty  Indians  rode  up  in 
company  with  "Old  Stub,"  an  Indian  who  had  supplied  our 
table  with  wild  game  since  w$  first  came  on  the  prairie — a  first- 
rate  hunter  and  an  Indian  who  was  honest  and  friendly — got  off 
their  horses,  walked  in  the  house  with  their  guns  and  ranged 
themselves  around  the  fireplace,  crowding  my  wife  and  children 
to  the  back  part  of  the  room,  the  latter  crying  with  fright,  while 
their  mother  sat  in  deadly  fear,  not  knowing  what  moment  they 
would  strike  the  fatal  blow.  "Stub"  sat  in  the  corner,  taking 
little  part  in  the  noisy  conversation,  which  lasted  about  an  hour, 
when  they  made  an  impudent  demand  for  food,  which  was  denied 
them,  when  they  mounted  their  ponies  and  rode  away,  after 
telling  my  wife,  in  "Chinook,"  they  were  going  to  the  Bald 
Hills  to  hunt.  "Stub"  still  sat  in  the  corner  by  the  fire,  and 
after  the  others  were  gone;  my  wife  gave  him  some  food  in  a 
tin  plate — the  best  we  had — which  he  ate  in  silence.  Having 
finished  his  meal,  he  arose,  went  to  my  wife,  laid  his  hand  on 
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her  head,  and  began  talking  in  a  sad,  mournful  tone,  not  one 
word  of  which  could  she  understand;  then  he  laid  his  hand  on 
his  own  breast,  then  on  the  heads  of  the  two  frightened  chil- 
dren— all  the  time  talking,  as  my  wife  thought,  warning  her  of 
the  fate  of  the  white  settlers  and  the  horrible  intentions  of  the 
Indians.  He  left  silently,  and  that  was  the  last  time  he  ever 
came  to  our  house.  He  went  to  the  hostile  Indians,  was  cap- 
tured with  Ut-sa-la-wah,  or  "Chuck  Nose,"  as  the  settlers  called 
him,  about  two  months  after  the  opening  of  the  Indian  war, 
taken  to  Olympia,  put  in  prison  in  chans,  where  he  killed  him- 
self by  tying  a  strip  of  blanket  around  his  throat.  His  compan- 
ion was  released  later  on,  and  lived  till  the  summer  of  1886, 
when  he  was  laid  to  rest  with  his  "tillicums"  in  a  little  Indian 
burying  ground  about  three  hundred  yards  from  where  my 
house  now  stands — the  spot  he  had  begged  me,  from  year  to 
year,  for  his  last  resting  place,  almost  ever  since  I  had  known 
him. 

On  the  Uth  of  October,  1855.  the  day  after  the  Indians  came 
to  my  house,  I  started  with  my  family  to  Olympia,  as  we  now 
knew  there  was  no  safety  for  us  in  our  own  home,  which  had 
already  been  under  guard  for  two  weeks.  Our  bachelor  neigh- 
bors, McLean  Chambers,  Frank  Goodwin,  and  Mr.  Perkins,  the 
two  former  now  living  near  Roy,  in  Pierce  County,  the  latter 
at  rest  long  since,  came  to  our  house  for  mutual  protection,  and 
kindly  stood  guard,  taking  turns — a  kindness  we  shall  never  for- 
get. Arriving  at  Olympia,  I  rented  a  house  for  my  wife  and 
children,  put  the  boys  in  school,  and  returned  to  the  farm, 
intending,  with  the  help  of  John  Mollhigh,  to  finish  my  fall  work. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  Quiemuth  paid  a  visit  to  Secretary 
Mason,  who  was  acting  governor  in  the  absence  of  Governor 
Stevens,  who  had  gone  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  make 
treaties  with  those  tribes  which  seemed  to  be  leaders  in  the 
rebellious  movements  which  we  began  to  tear  would  end  in  a 
general  massacre  of  the  white  settlers.  Quiemuth  assured  the 
secretary  again  and  again  of  the  friendship  of  his  tribe;  where- 
upon Mason  told  him  to  get  his  half-brother,  Leschi,  and  with 
their  families,  come  to  Olympia,  where  he  would  give  them  food 
and  shelter.    This  Quiemuth  agreed  to  do,  and  returned  to 
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Yelm  Prairie  for  that  purpose;  but  he  had  forgotten  both  his 
promise  and  his  friendship  long  before  his  arrival,  for  no  sooner 
did  he  meet  Leschi  than  they  took  their  families  and  moved 
as  fast  as  they  could  to  Puyallup.  As  the  chief  did  not  come  the 
following  day,  Mason,  feeling  somewhat  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  the  white  settlers,  appointed  Charles  Eaton  and  twelve  other 
men.  among  them  Connell,  James  McAllister  and  his  son  George, 
and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Milton  B.  Wallace,  to  go  to  Puyallup 
and  invite  the  chiefs  to  come  to  Olympia.  I  was  to  have  gone 
with  them,  but  as  I  was  four  miles  off  the  road  they  hurried  on 
without  me.  Crossing  the  Puyallup  River  they  went  to  where 
Van  Ogle's  farm  now  is  and  sent  a  friendly  Indian  who  had 
come  with  them  from  Olympia  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  where- 
abouts of  the  chiefs.  Returning,  he  reported  two  hundred 
Indians  collected  farther  on,  in  company  with  the  two  chiefs, 
Quiemuth  and  Leschi,  also  the  Puyallup  tribe.  Eaton,  upon 
hearing  this,  declared  it  would  not  do  to  go  farther,  for  such 
movements  meant  war;  but  Mcx\llister  and  Connell  ridiculed 
the  idea,  saying  they  knew  those  Indians  well,  and  would  go 
and  have  a  friendly  talk  with  them,  which  Eaton  told  them 
would  be  contrary  to  orders.  However,  confident  of  success, 
they  laid  down  their  guns,  buckled  on  their  revolvers,  and  started 
on  what  they  meant  as  a  friendly  errand,  with  the  two  friendly 
Indians  as  an  escort,  which  proved  their  death,  for  in  about 
twenty  minutes  Eaton  and  his  little  band  of  men  heard  the  Tir- 
ing of  guns,  which  was  proof  to  Eaton  that  the  men  were 
killed,  and  they  must  get  ready  for  defense  at  once,  which  they 
did  by  taking  refuge  in  a  cabin  which  was  near,  and  fastened 
their  saddle  blankets  over  the  open  spaces  between  the  logs, 
and  filled  a  barrel  with  water,  in  case  the  hostile  Indians  should 
fire  the  building.  They  then  hid  their  horses  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  cabin,  and  declared  themselves  ready  for  battle,  which 
began  just  before  dark,  by  a  large  band  of  Indians  opening  fire 
on  Eaton  and  his  little  band  of  ten  men.  one  a  friendly  Indian, 
who  had  retured  with  news  of  the  sad  fate  of  McAllister  and 
Connell,  the  other  Indian  having  gone  with  the  hostiles,  who 
were  now  fighting,  sending  bullet  after  bullet  into  the  little 
cabin.,  one  striking  Wallace,  who,  with  the  exception  of  being 
stunned,  received  no  injury  aside  from  the  loss  of  the  Upper 
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part  of  one  of  his  ears.  The  Indians  tried  to  fire  the  cabin, 
but  Eaton's  men  kept  up  such  a  constant  fire  they  dared  not 
approach  near  enough  for  the  purpose,  but  set  fire  to  a  pen 
filled  with  wheat,  which  stood  near,  which  helped  Eaton  with  its 
bright  light  to  see  the  Indians  and  take  good  aim.  About  day- 
light the  Indians  drew  off,  taking  their  dead  and  wounded  and 
every  horse  belonging  to  Eaton  and  his  men,  who,  assuring 
themselves  that  quiet  reigned  once  more,  ventured  forth, 
crossed  the  Puyallup,  left  the  main  road  and,  climbing  a  step 
bluff,  made  their  way  through  the  woods  to  the  Nisqually  Plains, 
ten  miles  distant,  thence  to  Olympia,  leaving  the  bodies  of 
McAllister  and  Connell  where  they  fell.  On  the  same  day,  the 
28th  of  October,  before  sunrise,  two  Indians  came  to  my  house 
on  horses  dripping  wet  with  sweat,  and  told  Mollhigh  of  the 
terrible  massacre  on  White  River  and  the  fate  of  McAllister  and 
Connell,  which  Mollhigh  afterwards  told  me  when  I  visited  him. 
His  wife  and  mother  were  camped  near  my  house,  and  came  at 
once  on  hearing  of  the  massacre,  weeping  and  wringing  their 
hands,  and  told  me  in  Chinook  to  go  at  once  or  the  Indians 
would  kill  me.  which  I  did  not  understand.  Mollhigh's  wife 
afterwards  told  Mrs.  Longmire  that  I  was  the  biggest  fool  she 
ever  saw.  During  this  excitement  he  continued  his  work  talk- 
ing to  the  Fndians  who  were  trying  to  persuade  him  to  go  and 
fight  the  whites.  I  noticed  their  excitement,  which  was  greatly 
increased  when  the  thirty  braves  who  had  gone  to  the  Bald 
Hills  a  few  days  before  arrived  with  their  squaws,  who  were 
weeping  bitterly,  which  convinced  me  the  news  of  the  massacre 
had  been  sent  them,  and  I  must  get  ready  to  leave,  as  the 
Indians  were  already  grinding  their  knives  and  tomahawks  on 
my  grindstone,  while  they  talked  wildly  and  the  squaws  kept  on 
crying.  I  fastened  on  my  revolver,  but  left  my  gun  in  the 
house,  while  I  went  for  my  horse.  While  looking  for  my  horse 
from  a  high  point  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  prairie,  I 
heard  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  on  the  hard  ground  and,  step- 
ping behind  a  tree  where  I  was  securely  hid,  I  saw  the  two 
Indians  who  had  brought  the  news  of  the  massacre  returning, 
as  I  supposed,  to  Puyallup.  Not  finding  my  horse,  I  started 
home,  but  stopped  at  McLean  Chambers',  who  lived  where  my 
house  now  stands,  and  who  had  already  heard  of  the  massacre. 
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He  begged  me  not  to  go  back  to  my  house,  but  I  had  left  my 
gun,  and  I  felt  that  I  must  have  it.  When  he  found  that  I  was 
determined  to  go  back  home  he  gave  me  his  horse,  which  I  took, 
and  even  while  we  talked,  the  same  Indians  I  had  seen  while 
hunting  my  horse,  rode  up,  talked  a  few  minutes,  then  rode  on; 
and  I  believed  then  and  to  this  day  that  I  was  the  man  they 
were  hunting:  but  why  they  changed  their  minds  and  let  me  live 
I  cannot  tell.  Shortly  after  the  Indians  left  I  took  McLean's 
horse  and  rode  quietly  home,  to  find  it  broken  into,  everything 
of  value  gone,  every  stitch  of  clothing,  only  what  I  wore;  my 
gun,  also,  which  I  looked  tor  first  on  going  into  the  house; 
things  of  no  value  to  the  Indians  were  scattered  over  the  yard, 
but  not  an  Indian  in  sight — not  even  my  trusted  Mollhigh,  who 
told  me  afterwards  he  went  only  to  save  my  life.  He  told  the 
Indians  "Longmire  was  a  'Kloshe  tillicum/  "  and  had  always 
been  good  to  the  Indians,  and  not  to  kill  him,  but  kill  the 
"tyees,"  the  big  men.  They  answered  by  telling  him  if  he  did 
not  come  along  and  fight  they  would  kill  him  and  Longmire, 
too;  but  if  he  would  help  them  fight  they  would  not  kill  Long- 
mire. After  long  persuasion,  poor  Mollhigh  yielded,  thinking 
this  was  the  only  means  to  save  either  of  us,  and  went  with  the 
hostiles.  He  was  true  to  me,  though,  for  after  the  war  he  came 
back  and  lived  with  me  for  years,  always  claiming  that  he 
saved  my  life.  Coming  out  of  the  house,  with  my  revolver 
drawn,  ready  to  fire  at  the  slightest  notice,  I  looked  carefully 
around  on  all  sides,  then  mounted  my  horse,  which  I  put  to  a 
lively  run,  until  I  was  again  at  McLean  Chambers'.  He  took 
the  horse  and  started  for  Olympia.  The  Indians  had  taken  my 
last  horse,  and  I  must  now  make  my  way  to  Olympia  on  foot, 
a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  alone,  which  was  not  pleasant 
to  contemplate;  so  I  walked  over  to  Brail's  place,  where 
Thomas  M,  Chambers  now  lives,  to  find  his  house  deserted,  he 
having  left  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  massacre.  I  then  went 
to  Hughes  to  get  him  to  go  with  me,  but,  darkness  coming  on, 
and  hearing  horses'  hoofs  on  the  hard  road.  I  dropped  behind 
a  pile  of  rails,  which  hid  me  from  view,  and  while  lying  there 
1  heard  the  peculiar  hissing  sound  like  "shee,  shee,''  with  which 
Indians  always  drive  stock,  ami  hence  knew  they  were  stealing 
the  last  horses  from  the  white  settlers  on  the  prairie.    When  I 
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arrived  at  Hughes'  place  he  and  his  family  had  fled,  and  I  hardly 
knew  which  way  to  turn,  but  finally  decided  to  go  to  George 
Edwards',  a  former  employe  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  an 
Englishman,  who  still  lives  at  Yelm  Station.  I  thought  if  he 
was  gone  I  must  take  to  the  woods,  but,  fortunately  for  me,  he 
and  his  wife,  an  Indian  woman  of  the  Nisqually  tribe,  were  at 
home,  but  thought  it  unsafe  to  remain  in  the  house,  so  we  went 
to  the  barn,  where  we  spent  the  night.  In  the  morning  Edwards 
and  I  started  for  Olympia,  I  riding  a  horse  belonging  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  called  "Old  Roosh."  Half  an  hour 
before  our  arrival  word  reached  Olympia  from  Dr.  Tolmie  that 
I  had  been  killed  the  evening  before  by  the  Indians,  Mollhigh's 
wife  being  the  informant.  Much  to  my  relief,  the  news  had  not 
reached  my  family  before  my  arrival. 

I  met  Charley  Eaton,  who  was  organizing  a  company  of  vol- 
unteers to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  determined  to  kill  all  of 
them  or  subdue  them.  About  sixty-seven  men  joined,  but  when 
it  came  to  the  point  of  taking  the  oath  many  refused,  so  there 
were  only  eighteen  or  twenty  remaining  in  the  company,  which 
was  named  the  Puget  Sound  Rangers,  with  Charles  Eaton, 
captain,  and  James  Tullis,  first  lieutenant.  The  other  officers' 
names  I  do  not  recall.  I  enlisted  and  we  started  at  once  to  scour 
the  northeastern  part  of  Thurston  County  and  all  of  Pierce 
County  for  hostile  Indians,  to  learn,  if  possible,  where  they  were 
collected.  For  several  days  not  an  Indian  could  be  found,  most 
of  them  having  gone  to  White  River  to  make  a  grand  stand  at 
Connell's  Prairie,  where  Qualchin  met  them  with  about  300 
Klickitats  from  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  he  being  the  son 
of  the  chief  of  the  Klickitats,  and  the  leader  of  those  Indians  in 
the  war  which  followed;  Quiemuth  leading  the  Nisquallys, 
assisted  by  Leschi,  and  Kitsap  the  Puyallups.  They  were  met 
here  by  companies  commanded  by  Captains  B.  L.  Henness, 
Gilmore  Hays,  Joseph  White,  and  Calvin  H.  Swindall;  also  one 
by  Isaac  Hays — all  volunteer  companies.  The  Indians  fought  all 
the  morning  in  ambush,  the  volunteers  failing  to  draw  them  out 
into  open  battle;  but  in  the  afternoon  the  volunteers,  finding 
there  was  nothing  being  done  in  this  way.  resorted  to  strategy. 
One  company  was  ordered  to  lie  down  while  the  others  were  to 
flee  in  confusion.    This  plan  was  carried  out,  and  the  Indians, 
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thinking  the  day  was  theirs,  looking  only  at  the  fleeing  men, 
rushed  madly  forward  with  beating  drums,  and  wild  warwhoops, 
until  they  came  within  fifty  yards  of  the  prostrate  troops,  who 
arose  as  one  man  and  opened  fire,  the  fleeing  men  returning,  fir- 
ing as  they  came.  The  Indians,  panic-stricken,  flung  their 
drum's  away,  ran  wildly,  forgetting  their  dead  and  wounded, 
and,  rushing  pell-mell  into  the  Puyallup  River,  swam  to  the 
other  side,  the  volunteers  following  to  the  river  bank,  where 
they  killed  many  who  were  trying  to  make  their  escape  by 
swimming.  Qualchin,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  fighting  in 
the  woods,  on  foot,  left  for  Yakima  in  disgust;  and,  without  a 
leader,  the  rest  scattered  over  the  country  in  small  bands,  steal- 
ing, burning  houses  and  barns,  killing  the  white  settlers,  and 
spreading  terror  wherever  they  went.  The  Puget  Sound  Rangers 
in  the  meantime  were  trying  to  hunt  down  fugitive  Indians; 
all  to  no  purpose,  however,  for  not  an  Indian  was  to  be  found. 
At  length  we  became  convinced  that  they  were  getting  infor- 
mation from  friends,  as  well  as  assistance,  and  so  reported  to 
Governor  Stevens,  who  immediately  ordered  the  arrest  of  any 
or  all  persons  suspected  of  rendering  them  assistance.  Arrests 
were  made  of  all  men  suspected  of  harboring  Indians.  These 
persons  were  taken  to  Fort  Steilacoom  for  trial,  but  as  nothing 
was  proven  against  them  they  were  released.  After  this  the  vol- 
unteers began  to  find  Indians  in  small  bands  all  over  the  coun- 
try, whom  they  killed  or  captured  whenever  found. 

However,  depredations  continued,  and  several  more  arrests 
were  made,  when  Governor  Stevens  proclaimed  martial  law,  to 
prevent  persons  suspected  of  aiding  the  Indians  from  returning 
to  their  homes,  and  holding  them  as  prisoners  at  Fort  Steila- 
coom. Shortly  after  this  move  on  the  part  of  our  worthy  govern- 
or, some  of  the  Indians  surrendered  and  were  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Indian  agent  on  the  reservation.  The  Puget  Sound  Ran- 
gers were  now  discharged,  and  I  made  preparations  to  move 
back  to  Yelm  Prairie,  on  my  farm,  with  my  family,  taking  with 
me  a  friendly  Indian  named  Pealo.  who,  with  his  family,  camped 
near  my  house.  We  did  not  feel  safe  in  our  home,  so  Pealo 
and  I  stood  guard  at  night,  taking  turns,  and  in  the  daytime 
worked  with  our  guns  beside  us,  ready  at  a  minute's  notice  to 
defend  ourselves. 
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The  war  had  now  been  going  on  for  nearly  a  year,  and  the 
settlers  were  tired  and  discouraged,  many  of  them  living  in 
blockhouses.  One  night,  when  Pealo  was  standing  guard,  he 
came  to  the  door  and  said,  "Mesatchee  tillicums  cliaco"  (the  bad 
Indians  coming).  I  got  up  and  went  outside,  taking  my  gun, 
when  Pealo  came  to  me  and  told  me  in  Chinook,  "If  they  do 
come,  I  die  with  you."  He  lay  down  with  his  ear  close  to  the 
ground  and  listened  for  a  few  minutes,  but  got  up  and  said  he 
was  mistaken;  but  he  was  not.  It  was  not  spirits,  as  he  said,  but 
real  Indians,  as  examination  next  morning  showed  that  horses 
had  been  fastened  about  half  a  mile  from  my  house.  When 
Pealo  saw  this  he  begged  me  to  go  to  the  blockhouse,  saying 
we  were  not  safe  in  our  house.  I  told  him  I  was  not  afraid. 
Then  he  went  to  my  wife  and  begged  her  to  talk  to  me  and  get 
me  to  go  to  the  blockhouse,  and  save  her  and  the  children  from 
being  killed  by  the  Indians.  On  the  second  day  after  this  we 
moved  to  the  blockhouse,  where  we  found  Levi  Shelton  and 
family,  and  Thomas  Chambers.  Sr.,  with  his  family,  besides  five 
men  to  guard  the  commissary  store  which  was  kept  there.  About 
this  time  Governor  Curry,  of  Oregon,  sent  a  company  of  troops 
to  our  assistance  under  Captain  Bluford  Miller,  as  Indians  were 
still  stealing  horses  and  killing  cattle.  A  band  of  these  rob- 
bers was  followed  by  Captain  Maxon  to  the  Mashell  River, 
where  the  last  one  of  them  was  killed.  Quiemuth  and  Leschi 
now  separated,  for  what  reason  I  never  knew.  The  former  grew 
tired  of  fighting  and  came  to  Ozha,  a  Frenchman,  who  lived  on 
the  Nisqually  River,  near  the  crossing  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  bridge,  and  asked  him  to  come  and  see  me  and  learn 
if  I  would  take  him  to  Governor  Stevens  safely,  as  he  wanted 
to  surrender,  and  would  risk  his  life  with  the  governor.  I  told 
Ozha  to  bring  Quiemuth  to  me  after  dark,  for  if  he  were  seen 
someone  would  surely  kill  him.  I  was  glad  he  had  surrendered, 
as  he  was  the  only  chief  left  on  our  side  of  the  river  whom  we 
feared;  but  I  hardly  knew  why  he  came  to  me,  unless  he  thought 
as  I  was  a  friend  of  Governor  Stevens  it  would  make  his  sen- 
tence lighter.  It  was  early  in' the  summer  of  1856  when  he  came 
one  night  with  Ozha  into  my  house,  unarmed,  shook  hands 
with  me  and  my  wife,  as  friendly  as  if  he  had  not  been  fighting 
us  and  our  friends  for  months  and  months,  rendering  life  a 
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burden  to  us.  I  got  my  horse,  and  taking  Van  Ogle,  George 
Braile.  Ozha  and  Betsy  Edgar,  a  squaw  and  friend  of  Ozha's. 
we  started  to  Olympia,  Quiemuth  riding  close  to  me,  talking 
freely  all  the  way,  telling  me  if  the  governor  did  not  kill  him 
he  would  show  me  where  there  was  lots  of  gold,  as  he  knew 
where  it  was.  It  was  a  gloomy  ride  that  night  through  the  rain, 
and  when  we  reached  Olympia,  between  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  we  were  wet,  muddy,  and  tired.  I  awakened  Governor 
Stevens  and  told  him  I  had  Quiemuth,  who  wanted  to  see  him. 
He  got  up  and  invited  us  in,  then  ordered  luncheon,  of  which 
we  partook  heartily,  as  we  were  hungry  as  well  a=;  tired.  Ozha, 
Van  Ogle,  and  George  Braile  went  to  the  stable  with  our  horses, 
while  I  stayed  with  Quiemuth.  The  governor  handed  our  pris- 
oner a  pipe  of  tobacco,  which  he  smoked  a  few  minutes,  telling 
me  between  puffs  that  he  thought  the  governor  was  a  good  man 
and  would  not  hurt  him — that  he  was  a  good  "tillicum."  The 
governor  offered  me  a  bed,  which  I  declined,  as  I  was  wet  and 
muddy,  and  told  him  to  give  me-  some  blankets  and  I  would  lie 
down  by  the  fire  in  the  office.  Blankets  were  brought  for  me 
and  Quiemuth,  and  we  lay  down,  one  on  either  side  of  the  fire- 
place, I.  being  next  to  the  door.  In  the  meantime  news  of  the 
chief's  surrender  must  have  been  circulated,  although  I  had 
intended  it  should  be  kept  secret. 

The  governor  left  lights  burning  in  the  office,  bade  us  good 
night,  and  again  retired,  and  I  was  soon  in  a  deep  sleep,  from 
which  I  was  aroused  by  a  great  noise,  I  hardly  realizing  what 
it  was  or  what  caused  it.  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  as  I  did  so 
I  heard  the  sound  as  of  persons-  running  out  of  the  house,  and 
the  lights  were  out.  I  saw  by  the  dim  firelight  a  man  fall  and 
heard  a  groan,  and,  rushing  to  the  falling  man,  I  found  it  was 
Quiemuth,  speechless  and  dying.  At  this  moment  Governor 
Stevens  rushed  in,  saying,  as  he  saw  the  dead  chief,  "Who  in 
the  h — 1  has  done  this?"  I  replied,  "I  do  not  know."  "In  my 
office,  too,"  he  added;  "this  is  a  club  for  General  Wool."  Gen- 
eral Wool  had  disapproved  the  policy  of  Governor  Stevens,  as 
well  as  that  of  Governor  Curry,  of  Oregon,  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  Indian  war.  Before  the  governor  reached  the  office  I 
ran  to  the  door,  and  by  the  dim  morning  light  I  saw  eighteen 
or  twenty  men  outside  the  door.     Never  in  my  long  and  inti- 
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mate  acquaintance  with  Governor  Stevens  did  I  ever  see  him 
so  enraged  as  he  was  that  night;  and  justly,  too,  it  seems  to  me, 
for  even  after  all  these  years  it  kindles  my  wrath  when  E  think 
of  the  cowardly  deed.  It  being  nearly  daylight,  the  body  of 
Quiemuth  was  left  on  the  carpeted  floor  of  the  office  until  the 
coroner's  inquest  was  held,  which  brought  out  the  fact  that 
Quiemuth  had  been  shot  with  a  pistol,  the  ball  taking  effect 
in  the  right  arm  and  right  side,  which  Dr.  Willard,  Sr.,  declared 
never  could  have  killed  any  man;  but  a  closer  examination 
showed  the  chief  had  been  stabbed  with  a  very  fine  blade,  which 
had  penetrated  the  heart,  causing  instant  death.  One  Joe  Buntin 
was  arrested  during  the  inquest,  on  suspicion.  Elwood  Evans, 
of  Tacoma,  then  a  young  lawyer  of  Olympia,  conducted  the 
prosecution,  B.  F.  Kendall,  the  defense;  the  result  being  the 
acquittal  of  Buntin.  though  many  believed  him  to  be  the  guilty 
party. 

Quiemuth  now  being  dead,  Leschi  was  soon  captured  and 
sentenced  to  hang,  but  the  execution  was  stayed  and  Leschi 
returned  to  prison.  Court  again  convened  and  he  was  given  a 
new  trial,  when  he  was  again  sentenced,  and  was  executed  near 
Fort  Steilacoom.    This  ended  the  Indian  war. 

I  must  here  mention  that  many  promenent  men  condemned 
Governor  Stevens  bitterly  for  proclaiming  martial  law;  but  his 
course  was  ably  defended  in  the  legislature,  where  the  debates 
were  long  and  stormy.  I  represented  Thurston  County  at  that 
time,  and  approved  our  governor's  policy.  Peace  being  again 
restored,  the  settlers  returned  to  their  homes  to  begin  life  anew, 
as  they  had  been  robbed  of  everything  they  possessed.  My 
last  horse  was  gone,  but  I  had  a  few  cattle  left,  and  with  willing 
hands  and  bright  hopes,  and  the  blessings  of  health  and  strength 
in  our  home,  my  wife  and  I  took  up  our  burden,  and  prosperity 
met  us,  so  that  when  old  age  comes  on  we  may  rest  in  peace, 
waiting  for  the  summons  which  calls  us  all  to  a  better  land. 


3 "  7ft 


Heckman 
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